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The look is low and level-headed... Dobbs new So-Lo 
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If you've been taking aspirin for colds...remember— 







Medical science knows 
that a pain reliever must 
go through the stomach 
and into the blood stream 
to relieve pain. 


2. 


Bufferin combines aspirin 
with two antacid 
ingredients, These speed 
the pain reliever out of 
the stomach and into 

the blood stream twice 


as fast as aspirin, So... 


3. 


Bufferin acts twice as fast 

as aspirin to relieve pain. 
And it won't upset your 
Stomach as aspirin often does, 





1F YOU SUFFER FROM PAIN OF ARTHRITIS OR RHEUMATISM, 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN 
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BUFFERIN 


acts twice as fast as aspirin 


to relieve cold miseries and headaches! 


won upset your stomach 


as aspirin often does! 


Medical research shows that most 
cold sufferers stop taking pain re- 


other pains, too! No wonder people 
by the millions are switching to 
lievers before getting completely rid Bufferin. 
of a cold. 

Why? Many people find that or- 
dinary pain taken over 
prolonged periods of time, cause 


relievers, 


upset stomach. 


That’s why you need Bufferin. It 
acts twice as fast as aspirin, yet is 
so gentle and safe you can take it 
over prolonged periods without fear 
of upset stomach, 





P. S. Bufferin acts twice as fast as 
aspirin to relieve headaches and 
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1 Missile ship gets 

launching information from 
SINS and sends missile 

on its long journey 


te 





SEAGOING electronic laboratory U.S.S. Compass Island sails from New York carrying most 


complex navigational equipment yet devised. Its mission 


Evaluate SINS, new all-weather, 


all-latitude navigation system for super-accurate guidance of long-range missile ships. 


Vessel is stabilized by new Sperry Gyrofin 


Ship Stabilizers 


NAVY EXPERTS FATHOM 
10,000-YEAR MYSTERY 


Floating Lab Checks New System for Pinpointing Position at Sea 


Accurate firing of missiles from the 
pitching deck of a Navy missile cruiser 
at a target 1500 miles distant calls for 
a precise answer to the problem which 
has plagued sailors for centuries 
to fix the position of a ship at sea. 

Conventional methods of navigation 
fall far short of the pinpoint precision 
required for successful missile-launch- 
ing. In wartime, moreover, shore-based 
aids like radio and loran are silenced 
to avoid enemy detection. 

Now the Navy has the answer in a 
new development called SINS (Ship's 
Inertial Navigation System). SINS 


how 





automatically reports a ship’s position, 
true North and actual ship speed over 
the ocean floor—all without shore aids, 
in any weather, any latitude 

Based on research and develop- 
ment in M.I.T.’s Instrumentation 
Laboratory under the direction of 
Dr. C. S. Draper, SINS is being engi- 
neered and developed for the Navy 
Bureau of Ships by Sperry’s Marine 
Division — the logical choice because 
of Sperry’s 45 years of experience in 
developing and combining gyroscopics, 
electronics, hydraulics and automatic 
instrumentation, 


EHIND THE STORY 


3 An error in direction 
of only 1 degree in 
aunching information 





DOUBLE-CHECKING accuracy of SINS is ultra- 
sensitive star tracker miniature, 
completely stabilized Even in 
daylight, tracker locates and automatically 
follows stars invisible to human eye, provid- 


housed in 
observatory 


ing navigation data far more accurate than 
navigator’s sextant can supply. 





When perfected, SINS will provide 
more precise navigation for all ships 
and greatly improve the accuracy of 
present-day maps and charts. In addi- 
tion, SINS underlines again Sperry’s 
long-established ability to develop and 


produce precision guidance and con- 
trol systems that make both sea and 
air travel faster and more dependable. 


SPRY 
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The Dany, 62601; 
three-eyelet turned 
front blucher in black 


calf and gray silk 


Florsheim Shoes $1895 and higher 
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FLORSHEIM 
Genuine Imported S | L K 


LIGHTER...COOLER...LONG ON WEAR! 





Silk in shoes was unheard of ‘til Florsheim pioneered 
this new material—now it’s tops 

across the nation! Smart, because it blends so well 
with silk-textured fabrics...light., cool, easy to clean... 
and wearable as leather—right up through early Fall! 
Yes! The new look is a silken look— 


and the finest in silk shoes are Florsheims! 


SHOE COMPANY - AGO 6 * MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


OIVISION OF IMTERRATIONAL SHOE COMPANY 










What do your doodles reveal about you? 





Strong, silent type—You're strong- 
willed and probably strong-armed. 
When you write, you bear down hard 
on the pen. What you need is one of 
Esterbrook’s broad, strong stub points 
for really forceful writing! 


Optimist — Why are your doodles 
always shaped like moncy? Because 
you are happy and/or rich. You don’t 
have to be rich to own the world’s 
finest writing instrument—an Ester- 
brook pen. You just need $2.95, 


Artistic nature —You're impetuous 
and creative...do things with a flourish, 
For writing with a flourish, you need 
one of Esterbrook’s flexible points. 
One that makes beautiful shaded lines 
that express your real personality. 





Cautious, thrifty type—You don’t 
take chances . .. watch your pennies, 
So aren’t you happy an Esterbrook can 
last vou a lifetime? Because a damaged 
point is replaced in seconds at any pen 
counter—for a mere 60¢, 


Square type— You're a perfectionist. 
Everything has to be neat and precise 
or you fly into a tizzy. Why not fly in- 
to a pen store instead, and choose one 
of Esterbrook’s extra-fine pen points 
for precision work, 


Individualist—You're proud to be 


you... like nobody else on earth. So, 


you probably already own an Ester- 
brook, It’s the only pen that lets you 
choose from 32 precision points to 


match your writing personality exactly. 





Choose exactly the point for you from Esterbrook’s 82 


——i imma —— O30, 6200h 


$2.95 and up 


Here are 5 of Esterbrook’s 32 points 


Mili” Signatire Sta P Sook kerping J p< nila. Ahated wiilig. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 





He won’t feel the pinch | 


But you will. On your bank account ...if you get caught by 
unexpected trouble—an accident ...a lawsuit... auto crash. ..an embezzlement. 
There are scores of such traps. And it takes only one. Unless you’re protected 
such a loss could be ruinous. The way to safeguard yourself is to 
consult your local independent agent or broker. He can give you the right kinds 


and right amounts of insurance coverage— before you get in a pinch. 





Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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HOW MANY OF THESE FAMOUS AMERICANS CAN YOU IDENTIFY?* 


... all were friends of Old Crow 





MD = Enjoy the famous whiskey of famous men 


ni 





Only in the artist’s imagination did these great Americans 
: ; meet, of course, but if they had met, Old Crow undoubtedly 
OLD CROW would be there—each of these men prized it. Enjoy Crow your- 

self tonight, in the superb lighter, milder 86 Proof bottling! 


Socanon Wish H 


+ 





i UL ain wi DO pon, P 
——— C The Srealal Nile WME tH Bourd kon , 
= *% 1. Daniel Webster 2. General 
> John H. Morgan 3. Governor 
86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY Robert Letcher 4. Mark Twain 





100 Proof Bottled in Bond available as usual 5. Henry Clay 6. James Crow 


OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PROD. CORP, 
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MERCATOR 


‘pe 


(OR GROSSLY UNFAIR) 
WORLD 


The Mercator projection of the world 
is very popular. This does not make it 
right. Greenland, you will note, looks 


bigger than Australia where actually 
itis neither any where near as large nor 


nearly as stimulating. 


Gerardus Mercator invented this map 
in 1559 so that navigators could de- 
termine true directions from one con- 
tinent to another without having to stop 


and ask farmers. And in all fairness 
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Mercator knou 
Australia, he only suspected its exist 
ence. He 


Australis,” a condition we are trying 


about 


didn’t really 


called it “Terra Incognita 


very hard to rectify. 


However, with all its shortcomings, the 
Mercator Projec tion gives you an ade- 
quate idea of how Qantas Super-G Con- 
stellations serve Europe, Asia, Africa, 
North America, Australia, and the 


South Seas. If you would like to join 





part ot our 62,000 ex- 


tremely comfortab 


us on ill on any 
le miles of routes 
Ist Class or Tourist—see your travel 
or any Qantas or BOAC office. If 


you'd like some fine, free folders. write 





Qantas, Union Square, San Francisco. 


lust 
Overseas 





LETTERS 





The Middle East 


Sir: 

Your March 11 article, “The Watchman of 
Zion,” is an outstanding example of fine 
journalism. I wish every American could 
read this article as well as your description of 
“Nasser: The Other Man.” 


BENJAMIN R, EpsTEIN 
New York City 


Sir: 

How fitting and yet how ironic that your 
cover portrait of Ben-Gurion with rays of 
light descending upon his head should remind 
one of Moses leading Israel out of Egypt. 

Jack Lency 
Laramie, Wyo. 


Sir: 

Wasn't David lucky that there existed no 
U.N. in his days? He might have been pun- 
ished for having stood up to Goliath. 

EucENIA F, BELKINE 
Jerusalem 


Sir: 

It is becoming more and more difficult to 
be both an “Eisenhower Republican” and a 
Jew. If the Administration continues to 
maintain its present policy of possible sanc- 
tions against Israel and just a slap on the 
wrist towards Nasser, Saud and the other de- 
cadent Arab leaders, it will have the unfor- 
tunate effect of driving us into the arms of 
the Democrats. 

Davin LieBMAN 
Glencoe, Il. 


Sir: 
Before long you Americans will awake 
with oil in your veins instead of blood. 
Conrap Rousseau 
Quebec 


Sir: 

Your Feb. 25 comment on the Middle 
East, “Even the most loyal supporters of the 
U.N. have to swallow hard at sanctimonious 
lectures on morality being delivered by 
agents of tyrannies,” reminds me of the fol- 
lowing line from Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress: “Saint abroad, and a devil at home.” 

AMITAVA GUPTA 
London 


Schlesinger's F.D.R. 
Sir: 


To one who remembers most vividly the 
agony of the Great Depression, as well as the 





vears of stupidity which preceded it, your 
March 11 review of The Age of Roosevelt 
was most interesting. Who wrote it? Herbert 


Hoover? 
T. G. ScHerp Jr. 
Sterling, Tl. 


Sir: 

Thanks for your review of The Age of 
Roosevelt—Arthur Schlesinger Jr.’s latest. 
You very properly ask: “But is it history?” 
Many Harvard graduates wonder how a 
mere apologist came to occupy the chair of a 
professor of history on an otherwise distin- 
guished faculty. 

Wo. A. Lrncotn 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Applying Pressure 


Sir: 

In reference to the March 4 picture show- 
ing Krishna Menon having his blood pressure 
taken after he collapsed at the U.N.: next 
time Krishna Menon is asked to pose with 
his doctor for a picture, he should first re- 
move his coat and roll up his sleeve. I'll be 
damned if anyone, even an Indian yogi, 
could hear through all that wool. 

HarLan B. Moss, M.D. 
Indianapolis 
Sir: 

The unidentified doctor in your picture is 
William Maxwell Hitzig of New York City. 
Dr. Hitzig has numbered many distinguished 
people among his patients. He was active in 
the pilgrimage of the 25 “Hiroshima Maid- 
ens” to Mount Sinai Hospital for treatment. 
[ Time, Oct. 24, 1955]. 

SIGMUND SPAETH 

New York City 

Q Says Dr. Hitzig: “There are unusual 
circumstances under which it is not 
feasible to remove the patient’s cloth- 
ing to record, blood pressure. The an- 
swer is a diaphragm (not bell) stetho- 
scope appropriately positioned on the 
elbow. The auscultatory systolic blood 
pressure in the elbow can be confirmed 
by inflating the cuff and palpating the 
radial pulse at the wrist. When Mr. 
Krishna Menon collapsed at the U.N., 
1 applied my blood pressure cuff on 
top of his clothing. There was a read- 
ing of 220 mm. I confirmed this blood 
pressure again by palpation of the 
radial pulse.”—Ep. 
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The Admiral's Scroll 


Sir: 

A picture accompanying your Feb, 25 
story on Admiral Radford shows him stand- 
ing beside a scroll. This scroll [see cut| was 
drawn and given to the admiral by President 
Syngman Rhee. Its Chinese characters say: 


SS tae de 


1 
: 


Wolter Bennett 
ApMtrAL Raprorp & SCROLL 


“I vow by the sea and the fish and the 
dragon’s tremble; I vow by the mountains 
and the grass, and the grass and the trees are 
startled.” It is said that our great patriot 
Admiral Yi Soon Shin had this engraved on 
his sword during the time he defended Korea 
from Japanese aggression more than 400 
years ago.* 
Ie, Honc 

Foreign Ministry 

Republic of Korea 


Just Waiting for Your Return 
Sir: 

My gorge rose immediately after reading 
your Feb. 25 article on patriotic tax songs or 
“The 1ogo Blues.” The sample jingles you 
quoted just about finished me. We have 
enough solid corn without the Administra- 
tion deliberately choking us with more. If 
this kind of approach is tried on me (I al- 
ways pay my taxes on time), the IRS can 
go to hell, and I will plead insanity from 
incessant and uncontrolled brainwash tech- 
nique, The thought that they even entertained 
the idea is disgusting. 

H. W. CLaysaucu 
Dallas 


Hems & Hawes 
Sir: 

A fitting sobriquet for Time [March 4]- 
honored Christian Dior is, of course, “The 
Pied Piper of Hemlines.” 

RicuHarp N. Hopson 
Crystal Lake, Il. 


Sir: 

One year Dior and his cohorts pass the 
word to the American fashion industry that 
sheaths are the thing. Sheaths it is. Madame 
America fills her closets with sheaths, trims 


* Commanding an ironclad ship built in’ the 
shape of a tortoise, Admiral Yi Soon Shin won 

naval vietory over the Japanese during the 
wars ol the late 16th century, 
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Dont miss the Jun of smoking 


Mildness is a leasure 
all 






a 






ea ae 


Pall Mall filters the smoke-but never the fun of smoking 





Mildness is a pleasure with PALL MALL because 
PALL MALL/’s greater length filters the smoke— 


Don't Miss the Fun of Smoking 


but never the fun of smoking. You get every bit 


: Fa 4. y = 
of the flavor that makes smoking a pleasure while ( MV LAS bk 





PALL MALL’s greater length of traditionally =p § 

d £ t : 2 bP 

fine tobaccos travels the smoke further, filters the pe “SS 

smoke and makes it mild. So don’t miss the fun ¢ 

of smoking. Buy PALL MALL in the For Flavor and Mildness 
ae P Fine Tobacco Filters Best 





distinguished red package today! 


WHEREVER PARTICULAR 


fe Outstanding... .Mild! 





COPR,, THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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Why settle for bogeys when 
Spalding gives you pars? 





New 1957 Top-Flite Clubs! 


THE BETTER your equipment, the better you’ll score—which 
is exactly why golf professionals everywhere are recommend- 
ing the new 1957 registered TOP-FLITES by Spalding. 


1. They're SYNCHRO-DYNED Clubs — scientifically 
engineered as a set rather than as individual units. Result? A 
perfectly coordinated family of clubs that help you hit each 
shot in the book with amazing consistency. 


2. The TOP-FLITE Irons with their deeper face and 
permanent high-gloss finish are handsomer than ever. The 
True Temper Rocket shafts are reverse-threaded into the 
heads—no pin to work loose as in ordinary irons. This is 
another Spalding exclusive. 


3. TOP-FLITE Woods, made from the finest persimmon 
obtainable, are now backed by a written one-year guarantee 
against any defects in workmanship or materials. No other 
manufacturer offers such a guarantee. 


If you're tired of settling for bogeys instead of pars, why not 
try the TOP-FLITES. They’re sold through golf professionals 
only. P.S. Your pro can show you Spalding Clubs to fit every 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 


All Spalding 
golf equipment is 
available on the 
Spalding Time 


NADINE 


TIME PAYMENT 
PLAN Payment Plan. 





FOR GOLFERS 





her figure appropriately, then what ? Next year 
she finds she’s supposed to zig where she used 
to zag. What to do? Send off the sheaths to 
the Salvation Army and engage a masseuse 
to rearrange her bumps? 

Mrs. STERLING E. CaTHEY 
Locust Valley, N.Y. 


SIR: 
FASHION IS STILL SPINACH ; I DEMAND EQUAL 
TIME. 
ELIZABETH HAWES 
LOS ANGELES 


@ Dress Designer Hawes has already 
had her say in Fashion Is Spinach 
(1938).—Eb. 


Sir: 

Robert Vickrey is an excellent addition to 
your staff of cover artists; his portrait of 
M. Dior is in perfect harmony with your 
amusing article. Christian's perplexed expres- 
sion confronted with oversized dressmaker's 
shears is superb. 

Douctas C. MAcKENZIE 
West Springfield, Mass. 


Sir: 

What a disappointment! At first glance 
I thought it was George Humphrey trim- 
ming the budget. 

C. G. Ets 
Elsinore, Calif. 


Color & the Colonel 


Sir: 

This is meant to counter the words of 
Colonel Charles C. Loughlin (ret.), who 
wrote {March 4], “The average Negro is 
treated like a second-class citizen because he 
is a second-class citizen.” Remember, Colonel, 
there was a time when the Negro was not a 
citizen at all. He was a slave; then a “free” 
man—but without funds, without education, 
without anything. How could he become a 
first-class citizen? Of course, nowadays the 
average Negro has his N.A.A.C.P., but this 
average Negro honestly believes that what is 
really needed is a National Association for the 
Advancement of All People—N.A.A.A.P 
(M/Set.) W. R. SHEPHERD, U.S.A. 
Fort Riley, Kans. 


Sir: 

It’s bigots like Colonel Loughlin who are 
responsible for the kakistocratic rule that 
pervades in the South and in Russia, Whose 
side did the colonel fight for, and from what 
kind of chair—plush, leather, or reclining? 

Peter B. D’Esoro 

Tenafly, N.J. 

g Colonel Loughlin, who calls himself 
a “bird colonel foot soldier,” joined 
the 81st (Wildcat) Infantry Division 
in 1917, saw action a few weeks before 
the Armistice. He was retired. because 
of age (60) in 1942, later recalled to 
command a P.W. camp in Jackson, 
Miss. until he retired for good in 
1945.—Eb. 


Home from the Jungle 
Sir: 

Bravos for “The Executive Wife” [March 
4]. An executive’s home (and that includes 
mamma) is his castle, and any executive's 
wife worth her title is a happy homemaker, 
uses her energies to relax her husband's strife 
weary brain and soaks his swollen feet after 
he treads the corporate jungle all day. Let’s 
hope the corporations stop infiltrating the 
closed family circle. 

Mary E. CUMMINGS 
Riverside, Conn. 
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The Company that stands by you 





In 1951 there were 134 radioisotope users 


How Liberty tames the “ail aacatlaelaanaaeiieies 


e The hazards of radioactivity are not new to 
pesky isotope Liberty Mutual's radiological safety experts 
Long before the atom bomb, they were es 
tablishing safeguards for the use of x-rays 


(PROTECTING WORKERS AGAINST peepee 
RADIOACTIVITY) When a Workmen's Compensation policy- 


holder plans to use isotopes in manufactur 
ing, the Liberty health physicist goes to work 
He plans procedures, analyzes hazards, de- 


velops controls, safeguards personnel 


New safety recommendations are often 
“hand-tailored”’ to the particular situation 


This protection is a part of Liberty’s Indus- 
trial Hygiene service which, in turn, is only ' 


ar one part of Liberty’s 4-phase Medical and 
2EC 
> DEALING Health Program that does so much to help 


reduce your compensation insurance costs. 





REMOVING DANGER FROM FACTORY AIR is ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT through LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





another function of Liberty’s Industrial — Liberty's 4-phase medical and health pro- LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hygiene service. Thousands of air samples gram and dividend policy. In-Plant Medi- Home Office: Boston 

are analyzed yearly to protect policy- cal Service, Industrial Hygiene, Medical 

holders’ employees against the health haz- Advisory Service and Rehabilitation con- Insurance for: Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 
ards caused by dusts and fumes. trol losses, help achieve low net cost. and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 
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_.exploring the 





medieval walled city of 
Carcassonne the colorful folklore 


Ly 
Rie of' the Basque coast... dining alfresco 
vy’ 





in the Bois de Boulogne of Paris 





gaiety and glamour everywhere !4 








If you love life — you'll love .. *- France 


See your travel agent now... 
FRENCH bake la ad anh ig toca bial ee be for booklets and maps write: 


New York * Chicago + San Dept. T-4, Box 221, N.Y.10,N.Y. 





GOLDEN ROCKET 88 HOLIDAY CouPE 


GOLDEN 
ROCKET 


If you yearn to skipper a winner . . . then you're ready to come over to 
Olds. For owning an Olds brings you a fresh, new, let-yourself-go way 
of life. Oldsmobile unmistakably puts the accent on you with its classic, 


low-level lines . . . and pennant-bright new Oldsmobile Accent Stripe. 


And for an adventurous new way of going, nothing surpasses the Rocket 


T-400* for power when you need it . . . economy when you want it. 


So your course is clear . . . especially if you are looking for top value. 


Head for your Oldsmobile Quality Dealer’s. Be his guest aboard this 


modestly priced Golden Rocket 88 . . . or any of 17 new Olds models. 







h.p. Rocket T-400 Engine standard on al : 
J-2 Rocket, with 300 h.p., and special Rocket Engine 





ith up to 312 h.p., available at extra cost. 
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‘Toe picture at right shows Charles 
Bateman, .a physicist, in his New 
Kensington (Pa.) home last week. An- 
other picture of him is on page 68, 
showing him six weeks ago buried under 
ice cubes. Bateman was then being 
“chilled” in preparation for a spectacu- 
lar heart operation by Dr. Charles 
Bailey, Time's cover man this week. 
Time’s color pictures follow that suc- 
cessful operation step by step into the 
patient’s very heart. Bateman is only 
one of hundreds of patients who every 
month undergo dramatic cardiac sur- 
gery considered impossible only five 
years ago. To write the story of this 
revolutionary progress, Tre Medicine 
Editor Gilbert Cant spent two weeks 
visiting 13 major heart-surgery cen- 
ters, donned scrub suit, cap and mask 
to watch half a dozen operations from 
the edge of the operating table, saw 
hearts stopped, cut and patched ac- 
cording to the latest, most daring tech- 
niques. See Mepicine, Surgery's New 
Frontier. 


HE pumpkin got bruised, the white 

mice grew too fast and had to be 
replaced, and the director did not dare 
use a real coach-and-four because Cin- 
derella and most others in the cast 
were afraid of horses. Otherwise, re- 
hearsals were proceeding pleasantly in 
a big Manhattan TV studio where 
Broadway Showmakers Rodgers and 
Hammerstein and a cast of stars are 
preparing a lavish musical version of 
Cinderella. For a close peek at how a 
TV spectacular is put together, see 
TV & Rapto, Rear View. 


HE good citizen ordinarily is the 

one who plays a part in his com- 
munity’s political and civic affairs. But 
there are some who deliberately refrain 
from such activities in the belief that 
to do so makes them less effective citi- 
zens. They are newspapermen of a large 
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CLYDE HARE 


CHARLES BATEMAN AT HOME 


and far-spread school who think that - 
a journalist, by identifying himself 
with specific groups or activities, com- 
promises his primary role as an inde- 
pendent observer and critic of society. 
Journalists are far from agreed on the 
matter, and there are many who argue 
that editors and reporters who don’t 
pitch into service and charitable activ- 
ities fail to get a real understanding of 
the communities they serve. When it 
comes to politics, there is less argu- 
ment within the proféssion—a majority 
feel like the New Jersey editor who last 
week decided that the time had come 
to end a popular Jersey City practice 
whereby newsmen also serve politicians 
as ghost writers or pressagents. See 
Press, Should George Do It? and 
Speechless in Jersey. 


HIS week the American Institute 

of Architects announced the win- 
ners of its fourth annual Journalism 
Awards Competition, in recognition of 
writing that has furthered public under- 
standing of architecture and the archi- 
tect. Winner of first prize of $500 
for the best article on an architec- 
tural subject or personality published 
by a U.S. magazine in 1956: Time 
Associate Editor Cranston Jones, for 
his cover story (July 2) on Architect 
Eero Saarinen. 
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BOOK NOW! 
Weekly sailings 

between 
California and Hawaii 


LURLINE 
MATSONIA 


Double the sailings, double the accommodations to Hawaii when the 

new MATSONIA joins the famous LURLINE! Starting in June, you'll be able 

to sail round-trip by ship, spend 5 or 6 days in Hawaii, 

all within a two-week vacation period, 

The MATSONIA, like the LURLINE, is comp/ete/y air-conditioned 

insuring your complete comfort in tropical weather. All accommodations 

are first class. Spacious deck areas to roam, sun, swim, play. Superlative 
food... traditional Matson service... varied entertainment. 


See your travel agent or any Matson Lines office: New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, San Diego, Honolulu. 
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THE NATION 
The Danger of Bluffing 


Halfway around the globe from Aus- 
tralia and the problems of Southeast Asia 
flew U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles to land at Washington National 
Airport—and to find Israeli Foreign Min- 
ister Golda Meir, fresh-flown from the 
Middle East via Paris, already waiting for 
him with new and critical problems in her 
part of the world. 

In the inevitable power-positioning 
that followed Israel’s withdrawal from 
the Gaza Strip and from Sharm el Sheikh 
on the Gulf of Aqaba, Egypt’s Dictator 
Nasser last week moved fast to send in 
one of his generals to administer Gaza’s 
civil affairs. United Nations Representa- 
tive Ralph Bunche infuriated Israel by 
announcing, after a go-minute confer- 
ence with President Nasser, that the U.N. 


would “cooperate” with the Egyptian 
administration, 
Nasser also hurried reconnaissance 


troops to a base just go miles southwest 
of the Gaza Strip while the Cairo radio 
shrilled that Saudi Arabia would prevent 
Israeli shipping from passing through the 
Gulf of Aqaba. If true (and at week’s end 
the Saudis had neither confirmed nor 
denied), this was a double challenge to 
the U.S. because it 1) considers Saudi 
Arabia's King Saud a force for stability 
and order in the Mideast, and 2) has 
pledged itself to the principle of free and 
innocent passage in the Gulf of Aqaba. 

Israel matched Egypt shout for shout, 
threat for threat. The Egyptian move to 
take over Gaza’s civil administration was 
a long way from the unilateral “assump- 
tions” that Israel had depended upon in 
agreeing to withdraw from Gaza. Premier 
Ben-Gurion gravely faced the Knesset 
and warned that Israel's troops might 
soon have to march again. Israeli Ambas- 
sador to the U.S. Abba Eban was called 
away from a well-earned Florida vaca- 
tion to present to Acting State Secre- 
tary Christian Herter a Ben-Gurion mes- 
sage describing the situation as extremely 
critical. 

Many of the week’s scare headlines 
were made by Egyptian-Israeli power 
moves, but this did not detract from the 
seriousness of the situation. For in any 
such game, there is always the possibility 
that one of the players will mistake the 
other’s bluff for the real thing, throw 
down his cards, kick over the table and 
start shooting. 





THE PRESIDENCY 


South into Sunshine 

For two nights and a day, the 17,000- 
ton missile cruiser Canberra cut through 
an uneasy sea in rain and fog that blotted 
out the destroyers Barton and Wood port 
and starboard. Finally, on the second day, 
after knifing through the Gulf Stream, 
Canberra moved into the Bahama Islands’ 


cian Howard Snyder found the President 
coughing only occasionally. His head cold 
was easing, his inflamed left ear cleared. 
So much better was Ike feeling that he 
stripped off his jacket, lazily drove golf- 
balls from a coco mat into a canvas 
shield stretched down the starboard side 
of Canberra’s open deck while the ship 
lolled nearly dead in tropic water. He 
ducked into bed at 9 o'clock, stayed abed 
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SUNSEEKER EISENHOWER ABOARD THE “CANBERRA”* 
The world's troubles were dead ahead. 


too-mile-long Exuma Sound to be wel- 
comed by warm sun and blue sky. Behind, 
through the veil of rain, lay the ship’s 
Norfolk pier and beyond that Ike’s own 
pier, the White House. On the horizon: 
the ragged smudge of Cat Island. To the 
northeast lay Bermuda and a highest-level 
conference of the Anglo-American allies. 

On Canberra’s main deck, Dwight 
Eisenhower relaxed in a deck chair, turned 
his face to the Bahama sun in the health- 
seeking exercise that had brought this 
task force of three ships and some 2,000 
men steaming south, 

Extra Guests. Within 24 hours, the 80° 
weather worked its therapy. Queasy cor- 
respondents aboard the destroyers gath- 
ered in makeshift press rooms twice daily 
to hear Press Secretary Jim Hagerty 
relay by radio-telephone optimistic re- 
ports from Canberra. White House Physi- 


nearly twelve hours, rose for a late break- 
fast (prunes, oatmeal, toast and jelly, 
Sanka) and a look at Washington reports 
radioed or relayed by courier seaplane. 
The President suggested extra guests for 
dinner, i.e., Canberra's officers picked two 
at a time by wardroom draw for never-to- 
be-forgotten bread-breaking at sea with 
their commander in chief. 

Tolerated Timing. As Canberra, her 
presidential flag fluttering in a desultory 
breeze, rocked softly in a southern sea, 
few at home in the spring-blossoming U.S. 
seemed to begrudge the President his 
trip, however inauspicious the timing. The 
Middle East was kicking up again. On 


* With, from left: White House Physician How- 
ard Snyder, NATO’s Supreme Allied Command- 
er Atlantic, Admiral Jerauld W right, Naval 
Aide Captain Peter Aurand, Canberra Skipper 
Captain Charles T. Mauro, 








Capitol Hill the year’s sorest political 
question, Ike’s budget, was being fought 
out on partisan lines. Moreover, up to 
week’s end, the Vice President and Secre- 
tary of State both were far away, creating 
—until Dulles’ return from Australia on 
Sunday—a top-echelon vacuum in the 
capital. But there was general agreement, 
even in Congress, that the President’s 
trip was proper to rid himself of a can- 
tankerous head cold. 

By midweek Canberra (symbolically, 
the only U.S. Navy cruiser named for a 
foreign capital,* and for a British Com- 
monwealth metropolis at that) was due 
in Hamilton, Bermuda, to be welcomed 
by Britain’s Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan. Once ashore, Ike faced a four-day 
conference that might well range over 
the major problems of the globe. 





ing his battle to Chicago, Wisdom argued 
credentials with top courtroom skill, pro- 
duced 21 witnesses and a stack of exhibits, 
won 13 of Louisiana’s 15 seats at the 
critical moment when Eisenhower needed 
strength to swing the nomination. Under 
Wisdom, Louisiana last year went Repub- 
lican for the first time in 80 years, gave 
the President an 85,000 majority. 


THE CONGRESS 
Budget Stew 


The political pot was bubbling briskly 
in the House, and the aroma of a rich 
fiscal stew flared jaded old nostrils on 
both sides of the aisle. The basic ingre- 
dient was the Administration’s record 
peacetime $71.8 billion budget, which is, 
in many domestic respects, a Fair Dealer's 
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Bupcet Cuttrrs Taser & CANNON 
It will be interesting to see what answers Congress will give. 


Reward for Wisdom 


Filling a vacancy on the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals (Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas and 
Canal Zone), President Eisenhower last 
week tapped a New Orleans corporation 
lawyer whose facility at law helped Ike 
clinch the 1952 Republican nomination. 
To the Senate for confirmation he sent the 
name of John Minor Wisdom, 51, Louisi- 
ana’s Republican national committeeman. 
A lifetime Republican but no politician 
until 1951, Lawyer Wisdom (specialty: 
antitrust legislation) recruited Louisiana 
Republicans and Democrats alike for Ike, 
saw a delegation packed with Taft sup- 
porters picked for the convention. Carry- 





* Launched April 19, 1943, the U.S. Navy's 
Canberra commemorated the Royal Australian 
navy’s Cenberra, sunk by torpedo and shellfire 
eight months earlier during the Battle of Savo 
Island in the company of U.S. cruisers Quincy, 
Vincennes and Astoria. 


on 


dream, e.g., burgeoning appropriations for 
agriculture, expenses for school construc- 
tion, outlays for welfare projects. Old- 
fashioned Republicans criticized it as a 
Fair Deal budget, but the President left 
it up to the Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress to trim as it might. Entering into 
the spirit of the thing, House Demo- 
crats made an unprecedented proposal: a 
resolution formally asking the President 
to tell them where to do the cutting. 
House High Jinks. Emerging from cob- 
nosed Clarence Cannon’s Appropriations 
Committee, the resolution touched off a 
long, loud partisan debate with many a 
tongue in cheek and many a wink. It is 
only “common courtesy,” said Mississip- 
pi’s Jamie Whitten, to invite the Adminis- 
tration to indicate where to cut its own 
budget. Complained Tennessee Democrat 
Ross Bass: “We are faced with this un- 
usual situation because it is the first time 
in the history of our nation that a Presi- 
dent has submitted a budget for the opera- 


tion of the Government; yet neither he 
nor his Secretary of the Treasury has 
made any attempt to justify this budget.” 

House Minority Leader Joe Martin rose 
amid the high jinks to remind Democratic 
colleagues that Republicans in the old 
days never hesitated to cut Democratic 
budgets: “We did not dodge our respon- 
sibility. We cut the budget. And if you 
can, you should.” Kansas Republican Er- 
rett Scrivner was more ‘pointed: ‘Foreign 
aid, of course. can be cut. Military— 
some cuts are in prospect. How about ag- 
riculture? Will you cut a big deficit of 
$700 million a year in the Post Office by 
raising postal rates? How about Welfare? 
Health? National forests? Power dams? 
Public housing? Aviation assistance? Civil 
defense? Business aids? Rural electrifica- 
tion and telephones? Increased pay for all 
federal workers? School lunches? Veter- 
ans’ pensions? Veterans’ hospitals and 
other benefits? The FBI? Our courts? Im- 
migration? Atomic energy? Farm-surplus 
programs? Those are the questions; it'll 
be interesting to see what answers this 
8sth Congress will give us after all their 
talk about economy.” 

Senatorial Self-Help. After knocking 
down an amendment by ranking GOP ap- 
propriations member John Taber that the 
President be commended for already seek- 
ing cuts, Democrats by a 219-178 party- 
line vote, handily passed their resolu- 
tion, sent it on to the White House. 

Appetite whetted, Clarence Cannon’s Ap- 
propriations Committee reconvened, lec- 
tured 18 agencies on buying new cars, 
hiring additional employees or construct- 
ing plush buildings, then cut their re- 
quests by $soo million. Feeling the shock 
hardest: the Veterans Administration, 
which took a $206 million slash. 

Will such cuts pass on the floor of the 
House and Senate? Probably not, if the 
Senate’s action on another budget item is 
any indicator: without objection, $20.6 
million already allotted for a second Sen- 
ate office building was increased another 
$2,800,000 to 1) cover rising building 
costs, and 2) provide a subway to tote 
Senators between office and Capitol. 





Taxes Continued 

Searching for increased revenues during 
the Korean war, Congress raised the max- 
imum corporate income-tax rate to 52%, 
also boosted excise taxes on automobiles, 
whisky and cigarettes. Three times since 
then, the increases have been scheduled to 
die automatically unless renewed, on each 
occasion have been extended another year. 
Last week, accepting Ike’s word that all of 
the $3 billion brought in by the higher tax 
rates is already earmarked in the Pres- 
ident’s budget, members by voice-vote 
overwhelmingly decided to keep them still 
another year, sent the measure to the Sen- 
ate, where there is only feeble agitation 
for tax cuts to small businesses. 

In other congressional action last week: 
@ House and Senate both approved a 
measure to increase the borrowing author- 
ity of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association (Fanny May) by $500 million 
to help ease the tight-money crisis in the 
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home-mortgage market, sent it to the 
President. 

@ House Majority Leader John W. Mc- 
Cormack urged the House Civil Service 
Committee to approve a Senate-passed 
bill granting ex-Presidents $25,000-a-year 
pensions, together with office space and ex- 
penses and free mailing privileges. Argued 
McCormack: Congress should authorize 
pensions as a “matter of equity,” since 
public demands on a President do not 
cease when he leaves office. 

Considering legislation to aid Midwest 
corn farmers, the House ended a hectic 
two-hour session by voting down Demo- 
cratic and G.O.P. proposals alike, offering 
no aid at all. Determined to include feed 
grains in the soil bank, farm-area Demo- 
crats defeated a plan to raise corn acreage 
limits 14 million acres, lower the support 
price s¢ a bu. but require corn farmers to 
take soil-bank payments on some crop- 
land. But the rural Democrats’ move to 
include oats, barley, rye and sorghum in 
the soil bank was knocked down by a 
coalition of Republicans and city Demo- 
crats fearful of the extra cost ($500 mil- 
lion to $1 billion a year). 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Into the Trap 

Hatless in the mild Washington night, 
the chunky man stood in the shadows out- 
side the Dupont Plaza Hotel and reached 
fast for the onionskin paper held out by 
his taller, slimmer companion. The little 
man tucked the paper in his inside coat 
pocket, shook hands and turned back to 
the hotel. Smiling to himself, he padded 
across the thick rug in the lobby and 
started into an elevator. Then the smile 
vanished—and squat (5 ft. 5 in., 170 
Ibs.) James Riddle Hoffa, 44, one of the 
most powerful leaders of U.S. labor, stood 
frozen-faced while agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation closed in on him, 
frisked him like a common footpad, and 
took from him the onionskin document. 
The paper had come from the files of the 
U.S. Senate committee investigating labor 
racketeering (see below), and Jimmy Hof- 
fa had paid dearly for it. It might, in 
fact, have cost him his spectacular career. 

In 25 years ruthless Jimmy Hoffa had 
thought and fought his way from a 32¢- 
an-hour job as a warehouse worker to be- 
come a vice president of the mighty In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
head of the I.B.T.’s Central Conference, 
with 500,000 members of about 340 lo- 
cals in a twelve-state Midwestern empire. 
Moreover, he was in a position of deadly 
challenge to the Teamsters’ aging (62) 
International President Dave Beck. Hoffa 
had run up a list of arrests, e.g., for 
brawling in a picket line, that he smilingly 
admitted was “as long as your arm.” 
Even so, nearly everyone in organized la- 
bor figured that he was too smart to get 
into the sort of trouble that would halt 
his drive for Beck’s job. Last week he 
was in just that sort of trouble. 

$18,000 Promise. The new Hoffa story, 
as speedily laid out to a federal grand 
jury, began last Lincoln’s birthday, when 
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Associated Press 
James Rippte Horra 


On the hook. 


Wall Street Lawyer John Cye Cheasty 
(rhymes with hasty), 49, got a long- 
distance phone call from an acquaintance, 
Attorney Hyman Fischbach, onetime 
counsel for a House subcommittee investi- 
gating crime in the District of Columbia. 
At Fischbach’s request, Cheasty flew to 
Washington, where Fischbach explained 
that Teamster Hoffa needed some “special 
help” in connection with the McClellan 
committee’s investigation. Hoffa, said 
Fischbach, wanted to plant an agent on 
the McClellan committee staff and Jack 
Cheasty, a former Secret Service agent, 
Internal Revenue agent, and naval intel- 
ligence commander (he retired in 1952 
with a $5,500 disability pension after a 
heart attack), seemed to have the investi- 





DorotHy Dosrescu 
On the line. 


gating credentials for landing the commit- 
tee job. Said Cheasty tersely: “I’d rather 
hear this from the man himself.” Almost 
before he knew it, Cheasty was on a plane, 
bound for Detroit and an appointment 
with Jimmy Hoffa. 

In -his Detroit headquarters Jimmy 
Hoffa laid his proposition on the line: 
Cheasty was to wangle a job with the 
McClellan committee and get his hands 
on documents having to do with the 
Teamster investigation. Hoffa would give 
Cheasty $18,000, with $1,000 as a retainer, 
and even if Cheasty did not get the job, 
he could still keep $500. Cheasty took the 
$1,000, flew back to New York, soon 
picked up the phone to call a man he 
knew only by reputation: Robert Ken- 
nedy, counsel to the McClellan commit- 
tee. Said Cheasty: “I have some informa- 
tion that will make your hair curl. Can 
I see you?” Bob Kennedy’s hair was al- 
ready pretty well-curled with information 
about the Teamsters, but he replied po- 
litely: “Sure, come on down.” 

$4,500 Job. Cheasty’s information more 
than lived up to its billing. Kennedy 
swept aside all his other work, rushed 
into. conference with Committee Chair- 
man John McClellan, who called in FBI 
Director John Edgar Hoover. Cheasty 
forthwith got a committee job at $4,500 
a year—and was assigned to be the hu- 
man bait in the trap set for Teamster 
Hoffa. Cheasty turned over to FBI agents 
$700 of Hoffa's $1,000, kept $300 for ex- 
penses, and left for New York, where he 
was supposed to help with the investiga- 
tion of New York labor racketeering. 

From New York, Cheasty fed FBI- 
screened information to Hoffa, sometimes 
through Lawyer Fischbach, sometimes 
through Hoffa's red-haired secretary, Mrs. 
Dorothy Dobrescu. Except for Kennedy 
and McClellan, nobody on the committee 
knew of Cheasty’s true role. At least one 
of his fellow New York staff members 
complained bitterly to Kennedy that 
Cheasty was loafing on his job as com- 
mittee investigator. Adding to Cheasty’s 
problems, Jimmy Hoffa was getting im- 
patient with the bits and snatches of in- 
formation that Cheasty was giving him. 
He wanted Cheasty to swing a transfer to 
Washington. Cheasty did—and he arrived 
there just one day after Hoffa, who had 
coincidentally come to attend a meeting 
of the Building Trades Unions. 

$2,000 Handshake. One afternoon Jast 
week Cheasty phoned Hoffa's Detroit of- 
fice to tell Dorothy Dobrescu that he had 
some more material for Hoffa. A little 
later Hoffa called Cheasty from the swank 
Dupont Plaza Hotel, asked Cheasty to 
meet him there at 7 p.m. 

Cheasty was right on time, and Hoffa, 
waiting in front of the hotel, jumped 
nimbly into his taxi. The cab cruised slow- 
ly up Connecticut Avenue while Cheasty 
slipped Hoffa an envelope containing on- 
ionskin copies of committee interviews 
with principals in the Teamster probe. 
Hoffa told the cab driver to stop, and 
stepped down. Cheasty followed. The two 
shook hands, and Hoffa pressed twenty 
$100 bills into Cheasty’s hand. Jimmy 
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Hoffa, the Teamsters’ smart guy. walked 
away eminently satisfied with himself. 
But there was something he did not know: 
the taxi driver, witness to the entire 
transaction, was an FBI agent. 

Actually, the FBI agents in the case 
had not expected the payoff to start com- 
ing so soon, and they decided to move 
fast. Next afternoon Cheasty called Hof- 
fa’s secretary in Detroit again to set up 
the 11 p.m. Washington rendezvous that 
was to end with Jimmy Hoffa’s arrest and 
arraignment on bribery charges. 

There was still a lot of cockiness in 
Jimmy as he was hauled off to the U.S. 
Courthouse. There he got into a bois- 
terous argument with Committee Counsel 
Kennedy about who could do the most 
pushups (Hoffa claimed 35, Kennedy 
more). But no one knew better than lit- 
tle Jimmy Hoffa the extent of his trouble. 
If convicted of any of several possible 
counts (and the FBI was keeping Key 
Witness Cheasty well-guarded pending the 
trial), Hoffa could be both imprisoned 
and fined. He could easily afford the fine 
and, all other things being equal, he was 
still young enough to take a prison sen- 
tence in stride. But Jimmy Hoffa had 
built his whole reputation on being an 
awesomely smart guy. And that reputa- 
tion could hardly survive being caught 
with the goods while pulling an incredibly 
stupid stunt. 


Gone with the Trash 


Frank Brewster, boss of the Western 
Conference of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, shook his massive head 
at photographers and demanded that they 
refrain from taking pictures of him “with 
my finger in my nose.” Then, jaw out- 
thrust, Brewster turned to the Senate's 
McClellan committee and began reading a 
40-minute statement elaborating upon the 
virtues of himself and his teamsters. “We,” 
said Brewster, “support the Boy Scouts 
and the Girl Scouts and the Green Cross 
Safety Organization.” By week's end it 
was clear that the Teamsters’ Western 
charities went even further than that. 
The union’s rank and file had, for example, 
also helped support Frank Brewster's race- 
horse stable. 

Under close questioning by Committee 
Counsel Robert Kennedy, Brewster admit- 
ted that on occasion he had helped himself 
to union funds to pay for personal ex- 
penses, specifically for the transportation, 
and “possibly” for the lodging, of a jockey 
and a trainer employed by his stables 
(Brewster’s colt, Alderman, won Holly- 
wood Park's $50,000 Sunset Handicap in 
1951). But, Brewster insisted, he intended 
all the while to pay the union back—still 
does, The trouble is that he does not really 
know how much he owes, since—Brewster 
said—a janitor had mistaken the Western 
Conference’s pre-1954 records for trash 
(Brewster and the Teamsters’ Interna- 
tional President Dave Beck being under 
income-tax investigation at the time) and 
thrown them away. 

With that testimony for a starter, the 
McClellan committee planned some new 
lines of questioning for Brewster this week. 
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Maybe a jockey is a teamster? 


Among others testifying as the committee 
began winding up its old lines: 

q Portland’s Democratic Mayor Terry 
Schrunk, elected with Teamster help, had 
agreed to take a lie-detector test to help 
him refute testimony that he had, as 
sheriff of Multnomah County, taken a 
$500 bribe from a gambler. But when he 
went to take the test, Schrunk objected to 
six questions (e.g., “While sheriff, did you 
receive any payoffs from any gamblers?”), 
stalked out. Later he told the committee: 
“Apparently they were aimed at trying to 
make me flunk the test.” 

@ Multnomah County's Teamster-spon- 
sored District Attorney William Langley, 
40, under indictment at home on mal- 
feasance charges, repeatedly invoked the 
Fifth Amendment in refusing to answer 
the committee’s questions. Then Langley 
sat pasty-faced while the committee 
played tape recordings (taken by Star 
Witness James Elkins, a Portland racket- 
eer) identified as Langley’s conversations 
with Gamblers Tom Maloney and Joe 
McLaughlin. A Langley sample: “So the 
prostitution is out. And now it’s no good, 
and we don’t want it anyway, and it’s too 
dangerous . .. So the only way you're 
going to do any good is cards, high dice. 
Like I told you all along, cards and book, 
and then if you get into the pinballs and 
punchboards, that’s all right. That boot- 
leg joint, if it’ll—if it will go if you can 
make anything. That’s all right. I don’t 
see any reason to close that down now.” 
@ Reginald Mikesell, secretary-treasurer 
of the Teamsters’ joint council in Portland, 
told how most of his unit’s records since 
1954 (the Portland period in which the 
committee was generally interested) had 
been destroyed to save storage space. This, 
said Mikesell, was “taking the path of 
least resistance.” Questioned about a 
$5,000 check he had made out to Bill 
Langley’s attorney, Mikesell said he had 
no idea what it was for. When the com- 





mittee expressed astonishment at his lapse 
of memory, Mikesell commented blandly : 
“It does seem a little silly, doesn’t it?” 

After it finishes with Brewster, the Mc- 
Clellan committee plans to gear itself 
for Teamsters’ President Dave Beck. Last 
week, at home in Seattle, Beck said he 
would decide whether or not to turn over 
his financial records to the committee after 
consulting with his newly retained law- 
yer: Pennsylvania's ex-Republican Sena- 
tor James Duff.* But Committee Chair- 
man John McClellan was having none of 
that. Beck, he said, must give the commit- 
tee his records by this week or have 
them subpoenaed, 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY 
Unfeigned Good Will 


Rounding out the third week of his good- 
will trip, Vice President Richard Nixon 
left behind the steaming, well-toured Afri- 
can continent, winged across the Mediter- 
ranean and touched down in Rome. The 
city lay gleaming and sparkling in the 
spring sunshine as the Nixon party settled 
into hotel suites and began once again the 
round of official functions. 

On their second morning in Rome Nixon 
and wife Pat headed for the Vatican, as 
Italian photographers chased them along 
shouting: “Hey, Mr. Nixon, look this 
way!’ Quaker Nixon had a 25-minute 
private session with 81-year-old Pope Pius 
XII, then the rest of his party joined 
him to hear the Pope read a personal mes- 
sage to the Americans. 

Authentic Peace. “At this delicate hour 
...” said the Pope, “it is comforting to 
note the reliance placed by your illustri- 
ous President and generous people, as well 
as by those in every corner of the globe 
who share your hopes and fears, on the 
simple, informal, unfeigned expression of 
good will, as a key instrument for the 
settlement of international disputes .. . 
Authentic peace is always a work of jus- 
tice; and justice can be little more than 
hollow mockery without reverence for the 
laws of God.” 

There was time, too, for informal gaiety 
in Rome. St. Patrick's Day was Pat’s 
birthday (44), and in a large sitting room 
of the Grand Hotel she had a party, 
puffed out 21 candles, cut a giant four- 
tier cake, received a basket of roses from 
Italy’s President Giovanni Gronchi, and 
from the Nixon press party an ivory- 
handled umbrella. 

Weather Eye. This birthday party was 
one of a mighty few purely unofficial occa- 
sions on the trip, for through the long tour 
Nixon rarely allowed himself to lose sight 
of his diplomatic job. And—as correspond- 
ents began to discover toward the end of 
the tour—the job was far more than hand- 
shakes and baby-patting. On his seven- 
nation (Morocco, Ghana, Liberia, Uganda, 
Ethiopia, Sudan, Libya) African go-round, 
he held down-to-earth closed-door con- 
ferences with African leaders, learned how 


* And told a TV audience that he had borrowed 
between $300,000 and $400,000 from the Team- 
Sters’ Western Conference over the past 10 
years, paid no interest, but repaid “every cent.” 
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to juggle tactfully the usual requests for 
foreign aid, came away each time satisfied 
that he had done something to explain 
the goals and hopes of the U.S. 

Moreover, Nixon kept a weather eye on 
U.S. diplomatic and information people in 
African countries. He made no bones about 
the fact that some of them did not seem 
to live up to his standards. After a meet- 
ing with one high-ranking officer he com- 
plained: “How can we expect to get things 
done over here with cornballs like that?” 
Too many U.S. diplomats, he decided. 
were putting too much stock in pomp and 
form, too little in the kind of U.S. they 
were supposed to represent. 

This week Nixon left the cheering Ro- 
man crowds, dipped down once more for 
a last look at Africa (Tunisia) before 
heading back to Washington to close the 
circle on a 20,000-mile tour. Immediate 
job ahead: a thoroughgoing report to the 
President on Africa’s mood. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 
Diplomats at Work + 


Before he came home to the freshly- 
fanned Middle East crisis, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles looked over a 
part of the globe where he had helped 
put out the fires nearly three years ago. 
Addressing the third annual council meet- 
ing of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation at Canberra, Australia, Dulles de- 
clared that SEATO had been successful 
in blocking the spread of Communism 
in Asia: “The increased stability in the 
treaty area is fully evident,” e.g., in “the 
unity and strength developed by the Re- 
public of Viet Nam.” 

But, although recent events have proved 
that international Communism is “a pass- 
ing and not a permanent phase,” Dulles 
warned the members of the eight-nation 
group (U.S., Britain, France, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Pakistan) that SEATO must maintain 
its posture of defense—both militarily, 
against the ever-present threat of Red 
Chinese attack, and internally, against 
Peking’s stepped-up campaign of subver- 
sion in Southeast Asia. And for the in- 
formation of the delegates, Dulles re- 
iterated the U.S. position on the two 
Chinas, i.e., nonrecognition of the Chi- 
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nese Communist regime, opposition to its 
seating in the U.N., and steadfast support 
for the government of the Republic of 
China on Formosa. 

In other moves up and down its global 
beat, U.S. diplomacy last week: 
@ Spurned, in concert with Britain and 
France, a Soviet proposal for a joint Big 
Four policy in the Mideast. Highlights of 
the Russian proposal, put forward last 
month to bring “peace and security” to 
the area: withdrawal of all foreign troops 
and liquidation of foreign bases, a ban on 
arms shipments, agreement by the “great 
powers,” i.e., the West, to renounce “all 
attempts to involve these countries in mil- 
itary blocs,” Among the reasons for the 
U.S. rejection: if the Middle East states 
feel themselves threatened, they have 
every right to join “with other nations 
in legitimate collective-sécurity arrange- 
ments,” e¢.g., the Baghdad Pact, and the 
U.S. wants no part of a big-power attempt, 
“as suggested by the U.S.S.R.,” to abro- 
gate this right. Net effect of the U.S. re- 
ply: to put Moscow on notice that the 
U.S. intends to go ahead with the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. 
q Dispatched, on a rugged (two-month), 
wide-ranging (up to 18-nation) Mideast 
mission, Democrat James P. Richards, 62, 
longtime (23 years) South Carolina Con- 
gressman and former chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, who 
retired in January, was promptly named 
by Ike as a special adviser on Mideast 
affairs (Time, Jan. 21). Ambassador Rich- 
ards’ job: “to remove misunderstandings” 
about the Eisenhower Doctrine in the 
Mideast, survey the military and econom- 
ic needs of the nations that wish to share 
in its benefits, report to Ike on how the 
$200 million earmarked by the program 
for the development of the area should be 
allocated. 
q Dispatched, to this week’s London dis- 
armament talks, U.S. Disarmament Spe- 
cialist Harold Stassen, after a private talk 
and a round of photographs at the White 
House with Ike. One reason for the White 
House visit: the U.S., which will seek 
agreement on a five-point plan’ aimed at 
nuclear- and conventional-arms reduction, 
feels that Russia, economically hard- 
pressed and anxious to improve its inter- 
national reputation, may present some 
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new and realistic proposals of its own— 
and Washington wants to flag the Russians 
that Negotiator Stassen, despite his recent 
political difficulties with Administration 
leaders (Time, March 11), has Ike’s full, 
personal authority to deal for the U.S. 

@ Welcomed home, after his dramatic 
four months’ holdout in the U.S. legation 
in Budapest, U.S. Minister to Hungary 
Edward Thompson Wailes. Career Diplo- 
mat Tom Wailes arrived in Budapest last 
November in the midst of Hungary’s up- 
heaval, never got to present his creden- 
tials to the short-lived Nagy government, 
thenceforth refused to present them to the 
Communist Kadar regime because it “did 
not represent the people.” Under persistent 
and rising Communist pressure to recog- 
nize the Kadar puppets, Diplomat Wailes 
took a final step to avoid doing so: he 
arranged with Washington to order him 
back “on consultation,” then slipped out 
of Hungary into Austria, leaving legation 
affairs (including the care of its most cele- 
brated house guest, Hungary’s Cardinal 
Mindszenty) in the hands of Counselor 
N. Spencer Barnes. Said Tom Wailes as 
he landed in New York en route to Wash- 
ington: “The Hungarian people are the 
bravest I’ve ever seen.” 

@ Extracted, after almost three weeks of 
negotiations with the Polish economic-aid 
mission in Washington, the first hard esti- 
mate of what the Gomulka government 
expects of the U.S. to help Poland main- 
tain its shaky independence from Moscow. 
The request: some $200 million worth of 
surplus U.S. farm products, to be sold for 
Polish zlotys, and a $100 million Export- 
Import Bank loan for the purchase of U.S. 
machinery. Even though the State De- 
partment is thinking in terms of some 
$30 million, California’s William Fife 
Knowland, Senate minority leader, de- 
clared he would continue to oppose any 
sum until Soviet troops are withdrawn 
from Poland and free elections are held. 
From the other side of the aisle, Massa- 
chusetts’ Democrat John F. Kennedy pro- 
claimed that it would be a brutal and dan- 
gerous policy for the U.S. to turn down the 
Polish request. The prospect: either a 
comparatively modest (up to $40 million) 
sale of agricultural surpluses for zlotys— 
or, if the Administration asks for changes 
in the Battle Act (which bars outright aid 
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to countries trading in war materials with 
Russia), a big battle in Congress. 


In the game of diplomatic musical 
chairs, these transfers were rumored: 
@ To Manila, filling the empty ambassa- 
dor’s post, Charles E. (“Chip”) Bohlen, 
52, Ambassador to Moscow since 1953, 
veteran (28 years) Foreign Service officer 
and a ranking Department Russian schol- 
ar with extensive service as interpreter 
and adviser at international conferences 
(e.g., Teheran, Yalta) before reaching his 
present rank. In the wake of President 
Magsaysay’s death (see ForeicN News), 
troubleshooting Chip Bohlen’s work in 
the Philippines seems cut out for him. 
@ To Vienna, as U.S. representative to 
the new International Atomic Energy 
Agency, Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the U.N. James J. Wadsworth. A one- 
time (1931-41) Republican member of 
the New York State legislature, Wads- 
worth, 51, served in a variety of federal 
executive posts (e.g., ECA, Civil Defense) 
before Ike appointed him to the U.N. in 
1953, is a logical choice for the new job: 
at the U.N., Ambassador Wadsworth was 
the key U.S. negotiator in the talks tha 
set up the agency. . 


HEROES 
End of the Adventure 


A static hero is a public liability. Prog- 
ress grows out of motion, 

—Richard E. Byrd 

There was nothing static about Richard 
Evelyn Byrd. His family was one of the 
oldest of Virginia's James River planta- 
tion owners, and Dick and his brothers 
Harry and Tom were born with a name 
that rang with respectful familiarity 
throughout the Old Dominion. Yet Dick 
was different from the rest. At 15, brother 
Harry, older by 16 months, was already 
off and running, managing the family 
newspapers, building an apple empire, pre- 
paring for the political future that made 
him Virginia’s governor and then a power- 
ful U.S. Senator. But Richard took his 
own path—and it was a lonely one. 

When he was twelve, he made his way 
around the world alone. Short and puny, 
he later won admittance to Annapolis, 
broke his leg twice in athletic accidents, 
broke it again later at sea. And even 
though these injuries brought his retire- 
ment (as a lieutenant) in 1916, he bounced 
determinedly back into active duty in 
World War I, wormed his way into the 
fledgling Navy flight school at Pensacola, 
became a red-hot champion of air travel in 
a day when every flight was an adventure. 

Over the Pole. Ambitious, proud, Dick 
Byrd had dreams that stormed m his mind 
like ocean gales. They were visions of con- 
quest and exploration, an almost mystical 
impellent that drove him time and again 
from one horizon to another. In 1925, 
with private financial backing, Byrd, by 
now an expert planner, sailed with a small 
task force to the Arctic, and with an 
enlisted Navy flyer named Floyd Bennett 
roared 1.360 miles over the white wastes 
to the North Pole in a three-engined Fok- 
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ker, circled it at 60 m.p.h., then returned 
to his base. He was the world’s hero. 

Again, in 1927, he and Bennett tried to 
win the race in the transatlantic flight 
craze, crashed in an early test take-off. 
(Bennett was seriously injured.) While 
their airplane America was being rebuilt, 
Lindbergh made his solo flight. Forty days 
later a still-determined Byrd, with Bernt 
Balchen, George Noville and Bert Acosta, 
made the flight, crash-landed off the coast 
of France. 

Near the Stars. To Pioneer Byrd there 
still remained one unknown: in 1928 he 
headed for the Antarctic, became the first 
man to fly over both Poles. Then, for three 
decades, the South Pole drew Dick Byrd 
back, and each time he returned to a hero- 
worshiping nation with new glory. On his 
second trip he lived alone at Little Amer- 
ica in bottomless cold and physical pain 
for about five months, purportedly to 
study the weather at an advance base, but 
just as much to find himself (“I wanted to 
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EXPLORER Byrp (CIRCA 1930) 
To a peaceful place. 


sink roots into some replenishing philos- 
ophy”). In finding himself, he nearly died 
from the poisonous fumes of a leaky stove. 

As he aged and grew in rank (to rear 
admiral), Dick Byrd turned frail and grey, 
but he maintained the quiet pride of the 
Byrds and the dramatic dignity of the 
true explorer. In November of 1955 he 
sailed for Little America for the last 
time. But the end of his adventure was 
near. A diseased heart weakened him, and 
he slowly: gave way to that state he 
abhorred: being static. Slim and ramrod- 
straight, the brass sparkling on his uni- 
form, Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd spent 
his last months in his Boston home, near 
the huge globe whose southern end he 
always kept uppermost. He liked to think 
about the antarctic nights, and of how 
close the stars seemed to earth “in the 
most peaceful place I know.” 

Last week, at 68, he died peacefully. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Refugee Record 


When patchwork U.S. arrangements for 
handling Hungarian refugees strained at 
the seams under the pressure of the Hun- 
garian crisis last November, President 
Eisenhower named Tracy S. Voorhees. 
New York lawyer and onetime (1949-50) 
Army Under Secretary, as his personal 
representative for Hungarian refugee re- 
lief. Voorhees, aided by a hard-working 
committee, quietly stitched away on the 
assignment for three months, then re- 
signed because “the emergency phase” of 
Hungarian resettlement had ended. By 
last week it was clear how well Voorhees 
&.Co. had done their job: of the 29,000 
Hungarians received at New Jersey's 
Camp Kilmer, 27,700 have been processed 
and sent, under sponsorship of voluntary 
civic and religious agencies, to their new 
lives in places ranging from New York 
City (with 1,824 resettled refugees) to 
San Marino, Calif. (with one). 


REPUBLICANS 
Lay That "Modern" Down 


Vermont's progressive-minded George 
D. (for David) Aiken, 64, was something 
of a “Modern Republican” in the U.S. 
Senate before Dwight D. (for David) 
Eisenhower made bird colonel. Last week 
Aiken applauded the politics represented 
by the President’s favorite “Modern Re- 
publican” term, but favored throwing the 
term overboard. “It is misleading and is 
badly misused,” Aiken told the Women’s 
National Republican Club in Manhattan. 


ey: irritates a lot of good people.” 


Aiken read this irritation in stacks of 
letters from voters; their definitions of 
New or Modern Republicanism “ranged 
all the way from a reincarnation of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt era to a very liberal 
interpretation of Karl Marx.” Now that a 
G.O.P. Administration has made a record 
for four years, Aiken believes that modi- 
fiers in front of the party’s name serve 
only to divide its members. His suggested 
substitute: just plain “Republican.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Where's LeMay? 


Issued in regimental lots from the Pen- 
tagon last week were reports about im- 
pending changes in the top command of 
the U.S. armed forces. The rumors varied 
in detail, but nearly all agreed that 1) Air 
Force Chief of Staff Nathan F. Twining, 
59, will become Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff when Admiral Arthur Rad- 
ford’s term expires in August, and 2) 
Twining’s replacement will be Air Force 
Vice Chief of Staff Thomas White, 55, 
a skilled Pentagon hand since 1948. Miss- 
ing from all the gossip lists was the 
name of Strategic Air Commander Curtis 
LeMay, 50, one of the great military or- 
ganizers of modern times, who does not 
wear a West Point ring (Ohio State °32) 
and is considered too bullish for the Wash- 
ington china shop by the Pentagon's apos- 
tles of super-smoothness. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Race in the Death House 


San Francisco Lawyer George T. Davis 
was in a gut-wracking hurry. He glanced 
at his wristwatch: 8:50 a.m. In 7o min- 
utes Burton W. Abbott, 29, found guilty 
of murdering a teen-aged girl. would die 
in San Quentin’s gas chamber. Davis 
waited tensely for the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals to grant a stay of execution based 
on his claim that Abbott had not re- 
ceived due process of law. Then the 
answer came: appeal denied. 

Davis moved fast. Perhaps California’s 
Governor Goodwin J. Knight would grant 
a brief stay. But the governor, who was 
just preparing to inspect the Navy's air- 
craft carrier Hancock in San Francisco 
Bay, was out of reach of the telephone. 
Davis messaged the ship by Navy radio 
to turn on a television set for Knight, 
then arranged with a TV station to broad- 
cast a tape-recorded plea to the governor. 
Knight got the message. At 9:02 he called 
Davis by radiotelephone, granted an 
hour’s stay. Six minutes later, Davis pre- 
sented a writ of habeas corpus to the 
State Supreme Court. The answer came 
down at 10:42: petition denied. Attorney 
Davis tried again, this time with a frantic 
message to the Federal District Court. 
Judge Louis E. Goodman refused a fur- 
ther postponement. It was 10:50—ten 
minutes to go. 

"God Bless You."’ There was just one 
other chance. Racing into- the Supreme 
Court clerk's office, Davis grabbed a 
phone, put in another call to Governor 
Knight, who was sitting in the Hancock’s 
flag plot room and (charged Davis later) 
“taking tea.” Despite the fact that there 
were two open radiotelephone lines aboard 
the ship, Davis says he got a busy signal. 
After arguing futilely with an adamant 
telephone operator, Davis phoned Knight’s 
Capitol offices for permission to break 
into one of the lines. At 11:12 Goody 
Knight came to the phone. 

At 11:15 Burton Abbott—a former 
accounting student who was charged with 
murder after his wife found the murder 
victim’s purse in the Abbott cellar—was 
led into the prison gas chamber, still 
quietly insisting on his innocence. After 
a minute, Warden Harley O. Teets shook 
hands with Abbott, murmured “God bless 
you.” Replied the prisoner calmly: 
“Thank you.” A doctor strapped the long 
tube of a stethoscope to Abbott's chest. 
Abbott sat quietly, bound to the execu- 
tion chair, The warden and other officials 
left the chamber, bolted the door. Three 
minutes later the executioner pulled a 
lever, and 16 pellets of sodium cyanide 
dropped into a crock of sulphuric acid 
beneath Abbott’s chair. The deadly fumes 
began to rise. 

“Has It Started?" In the clerk’s of- 
fice, Davis was talking at last to Gov- 
ernor Knight over the radiotelephone: 
“There’s a new point of law,” he said 
insistently. “There’s no time to explain. 
Can you stop it?” Knight picked up his 
other phone, spoke to his secretary, Jo- 
seph Babich. Knight overheard Babich’s 
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GOVERNOR KNIGHT 
"Can you stop it?" 


conversation as the secretary called the 
warden on a direct line: 

Babich; Has the execution started? 

Warden: Yes, sir, it has. 

Babich: Can you stop it? 

Warden: No, sir, it’s too late. 

In the death chamber Burton Abbott 
looked straight ahead, his face impassive. 
The invisible gas rose. His head inched 
back, his feet twitched. He died, as on the 
carrier the governor hung up the phone. 

Almost instantly, news of the split- 
second drama raced across the nation. 
Loudly Lawyer-Governor Knight  ex- 
plained: “I did everything possible to give 
Mr. Davis every opportunity to develop 
anything new in the case. This he could 
not do. In return he staged a dramatic 
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Associated Press 
ConvicteD MurbERER ABBOTT 
"No, sir, it's too late.” 


stunt—with no legal ground to stand on— 
by waiting until the very last minute and 
then appealing for still another stay.” 

Tragedy's Calendar. From Lawyer 
Davis came the charge that Goody 
Knight’s “open lines” were busy when 
the governor claimed that they were not. 
But more important than even the fact 
that Davis did have an opportunity to 
make his plea at an earlier date was the 
clear instance of how a set of confused 
legal procedures can spell tragedy. On 
the one hand, said Davis, federal law 
allows an attorney 90 days to file for a 
writ of certiorari (a re-examination of 
the record) upon the State Supreme 
Court’s refusal of a rehearing. But in 
Abbott's case, the State Court set the 
date for execution two weeks before the 
go-day limit. Thus, with the writ still on 
file, there was the barest possibility that 
Convicted Murderer Burton Abbott might 
have won a new trial. 


KANSAS 


"Florida Money" 

Chill winds whipped across Kansas last 
week, smearing drought-mulched dust 
across the sky in dismal yellows. But 
things were not quite so grim as they 
looked. In Emporia, Farmer Robert 
George, 50-year-old bachelor, was teased 
by his kin for getting married, they said, 
on “Government rent.” Ex-servicemen 
heading for the state V.F.W. convention 
joked about the wheat crop they had “al- 
ready harvested.” Some vacation-minded 
farmers counted their “Florida money.” 
One and all, they were talking about the 
payments they get from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s soil bank for taking 
land out of surplus crops. 

Though this federal program, plus the 
drought, has helped to cut the state's 
wheat acreage in half (present crop: 
6,700,000 acres), it has also speeded up a 
three-year rise in farmland values, and 
given smart operators a new way to make 
money. In Morris County (county seat: 
Council Grove), Lawyer Marlin Brown 
and a partner got 5}% insurance-company 
loans to buy eight farms, 1.500 acres, for 
an average $62.50 an acre. They plan to 
farm only the best 200 acres, but can put 
771 of the poorer acres into the soil bank’s 
“conservation reserve.” For covering this 
land with Sudan grass now and sowing a 
permanent cover of bluestem and grama 
grasses next year, they expect the Gov- 
ernment to pay upwards of $15,000, about 
80% of the seed and sowing costs. This 
subsidized sowing qualifies the land for 
federal “rent” at $11 an acre this year 
and, under a ten-year contract beginning 
in 1958, an ultimate total rent just about 
exactly equal to their initial investment 
of $94,000. “We figure,” says Brown, 
“that in ten years we can pay for the 
farms under the soil bank.” 

Other lawyers and bankers in central 
Kansas, now figuring the same way, have 
flocked to real-estate offices in search of 
“bankable” land, pushed the prices fast 
enough to give Brown a $1o-an-acre profit 
if he were to sell out today. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE PHILIPPINES 


Death of a Friend 


The C-47 took off smoothly from the 
Cebu airport and into the moon-bright 
Philippine night. It was 1:17 a.m., and the 
plane radioed the tower at Malacanan 
Palace to have President Ramon Magsay- 
say’s car at Manila’s Nichols Field at 
3:15 a.m. Then there was only silence. 
Two hours later, when the plane failed to 
arrive, the silence became ominous. By 
dawn, Philippine naval vessels and_air- 
force planes, later joined by the U.S. Air 
Force, were scouring the lovely inland sea 
between Cebu and Manila. By radio and 
whisper, the news spread: the Philippines’ 
beloved President Magsaysay was missing. 

The long morning wore on. In the bar- 
rios, priests offered up special prayers, and 
Filipinos clustered silently around radios. 
Then, as night began to fall, came the 
“very bad news.” Wreckage had been 
found in a mountain ravine near Asturias, 
only 22 miles northwest of Cebu city. One 
newspaperman, badly burned, was the only 
survivor of 26 aboard. President Magsay- 
say was dead. In the barrios and the streets 
of Manila, Filipinos wept. 

Open Door. To his people, Ramon Mag- 
saysay, 49, was a kind of combination 
Abraham Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt 
and Andrew Jackson, with none of their 
faults: a war hero and a man of peace. He 
was the President who had opened Mala- 
canan Palace to the people. Palace corri- 
dors and reception rooms, once the pre- 
serve of suave politicians and their richly 
gowned ladies, were thronged with peas- 
ants or plantation workers bringing their 
troubles. Magsaysay listened to them all. 

Rugged, tall (5 ft. 11 in.), plain-speak- 
ing, Magsaysay was indefatigably ener- 
getic and incorruptibly honest (“My 
parents taught me to be a good Christian. 


Do you know of any good Christian who‘ 


is dishonest?”). He was a blacksmith’s 
son, who came out of the Zambales moun- 
tains to work as a chauffeur and me- 
chanic to pay for his mechanical engi- 
neering studies at the University of the 
Philippines. He fought the Japanese as a 
guerrilla, at war’s end commanded an 
army of 10,000 men—but was especially 
proud of his U.S. Army rank as a captain in 
a motor pool. Elected to the Philippine 
Congress, he battled his own Liberal Party 
when it indulged politics and corruption 
in the army, goaded the politicos so much 
that in 1950 President Elpidio Quirino 
made him Secretary of Defense. 

The Communist Hukbahalaps in 1950 
were 16,000 strong; in some areas they 
levied taxes, ran their own schools, news- 
papers and factories. They maintained 
their headquarters brazenly in Manila and 
drew up a plan for seizure of the city itself. 
Farmers, forced under antiquated laws to 
pay 70% of their crops to hereditary land- 
lords, gave the Huks sanctuary, and sol- 
diers, often unpaid for months, felt small 
inclination to hunt them down. Sleeping 
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only three hours a night, Magsaysay took 
to the air, island-hopped from army post 
to army post. When he found soldiers liv- 
ing in shacks and eating miserable food, 
he fired their officers on the spot. Dropping 
in unannounced on a remote post one cold 
night and finding soldiers sleeping without 
blankets, he furiously roused the officers 
from bed, made them distribute blankets 
to the enlisted men. 


The army awakened, Magsaysay 


launched savage forays to root out the Huk 
activists. At the same time, he struck at 
the roots of their power—the discontent 
that made potential Huks of every Fili- 
pino farmer. “They are fighting the gov- 
ernment because they want a house and 
land of their own. All right, they can stop 
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fighting because I will give them a house 
and land,” he cried. And he did, setting up 
settlements complete with houses and elec- 
tric lights in unused lands. “I don’t know 
Where to put all the Huks that have sur- 
rendered,” he said triumphantly, and the 
Huk rebellion was broken. 

Honest Election. In the past, the army 
had dominated Philippine elections as the 
bullyboy of the politicians in power. In 
1951 Magsaysay undertook to insure the 
Philippines’ first free election. He jailed 
mayors or town officials for allowing 
phony registration, warned trigger-prone 
local bosses, once arrested a town’s whole 
police force for murdering opposition vot- 
ers. The results were incontrovertible 
proof of Magsaysay’s honesty in Philippine 
eyes: his party was resoundingly defeated. 

By 1953, Maysaysay was fed up with 
Quirino’s Liberal government. He had 
been offered one too many bribes, had 
seen one too many corrupt colleagues, he 
said. But when the rival Nationalists ap- 


proached him to lead a military coup 
d’état, he refused (“I might be a good dic- 
tator, but how do you know about the 
next one?” he asked them). Then they 
asked him to become their presidential 
candidate. His speech at the nominating 
convention was short. “I am a man of 
action. Therefore I am not a speechmak- 
er,” he said, and sat down. He was elected 
President by a landslide. 

As President, Magsaysay was the U.S.’s 
sturdiest defender and stoutest friend in 
all Asia. When opponents taunted him as 
an “American puppet,” he replied defiant- 
ly that he would run for election any time 
on the platform of friendship with the 
U.S. He had no patience with neutralism. 
“Between our way of life and Commu- 
nism, there can be no peace, no paralyzing 
coexistence, no grey neutralism,” he said. 
“There can only be conflict—total and 
without reconciliation.” 

Smiling Now. Even his well-wishers 
worried over Magsaysay’s impatience with 
experts and technicians. When forced to 
listen to them, he cracked his knuckles 
nervously and rolled his head back and 
forth on his neck. “The professor's reports 
aren't as important as people,” he said; 
what saved him from folly was his instinct 
for what the people wanted and needed. 
Whenever he could, he got out of the palace 
to go back to the barrios. Filipinos lined 
the roads along his route, and he extended 
his hand to brush their fingers as he passed. 
Bounding up steps two at a time, mopping 
the sweat from brow and neck with a 
towel, he shook hands in city halls and in 
the village squares, talked under mango 
trees among nipa huts, pledging a new pre- 
fabricated schoolhouse here, discussing a 
new road or a new irrigation dam there. 
Magsaysay himself seemed to draw 
strength from the contact. Looking out 
at the sea of people, Magsaysay said 
proudly: “People smile now. It’s only six 
years since no one smiled and everybody 
was afraid of his neighbor.” 

Ramon Magsaysay flew whenever he 
could, at any time and in any weather. He 
shrugged off protests impatiently; any 
other way wasted time, and he was a man 
in a hurry. Last Saturday Magsaysay flew 
down to Cebu. He talked at three univer- 
sities, to the local war veterans, to the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce. Then he 
decided to fly back to Manila that night. 

After the crash, the Cabinet hurriedly 
summoned Vice President Carlos Garcia 
home from Australia, where he has been 
attending the SEATO Conference. A non- 
descript politician forced on Magsaysay by 
the Nationalists, Garcia is unlikely to be 
more than a caretaker until the presiden- 
tial elections, to be held this fall. Just who 
that successor will be, no one can predict. 
Magsaysay so completely dominated Phil- 
ippine politics and affections that in all 
likelihood he would have been nominated 
by both parties. There was no one like him 
—a man in whom Filipinos saw their best, 
just as he always saw the best in them. 
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MIDDLE EAST 
Back to Gaza 


Egypt’s young soldier-dictator, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, gave another demonstration 
last week of the fact that he may be down 
but he is still kicking. The demonstration 
did nothing to ease his own problems, or 
anybody else’s, but the technique was 
certainly adroit. It was also becoming 
familiar: inciting the mobs and agitating 
wildly in the newspapers, then helping 
himself to what is doubtfully his with a 
careful display of scrupulous legality on 
his own part. 

The Bystander, In accordance with the 
vague diplomatic “assumptions” by which 
the U.N. had tried to paper over the 
Israeli withdrawal from Egypt and Gaza, 
the U.N. Emergency Force early last week 
drew up plans to run the Gaza Strip for a 
long “interim period.” But one morning a 
mob of 300 Palestinian Arabs, shouting 
“Long Live Nasser” and waving slick- 
sloganed placards that could hardly have 
been printed in Gaza, began battering in 
the doors of the UNEF’s police-station 
headquarters. Hastily mustered Danish 
and Norwegian members of the UNEF 
guard drove off the rioters by tossing 
tear-gas grenades and firing warning shots 
into the air, but not before a young by- 
stander named Mohammed el Moushref 
fell beside his bicycle with a fatal rico- 
chet-bullet wound in his chest. 

That was the story as the UNEF’s com- 
mander, Canada’s Major General E. L. M. 
Burns, pieced it together later. But that 
day the inflammatory Cairo press fanned 
up its own version. “Troops of the UNEF 
opened fire on Moushref when he emerged 
from a ‘seething crowd and tried to put 
the Egyptian flag in place of the U.N. flag 
on the UNEF headquarters,” said the 
Cairo newspaper Al Ahram. “He was hit 
in the back and fell in a pool of blood 
while still holding the Egyptian flag in 
his hand.” Thereupon, because the forces 
of the U.N. had fired “at civilian inhab- 
itants,” Nasser announced that Egypt 


would “assume its responsibilities in the 
strip immediately.” He appointed Major 
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General Mohammed Hassan Abdel Latif 
as civil governor of Gaza. 

Next day, as Nasser’s “Voice of the 
Arabs” broadcast “Arab Victory!” to the 
refugee camp and café radios of the Mid- 
dle East, his general rattled into Gaza 
with a task force of 72 (including 50 
MPs, ten army officers). Sending a liaison 
officer round to notify General Burns that 
he would be wanting the police station 
for his own headquarters, Latif rushed off 
to press $288 into the hands of Moushref’s 
refugee father. “You all know where the 
UNEF is going to be,” he told reporters, 
with a wave of his hand toward the Is- 
raeli border. 

And so it turned out, though Dag Ham- 
marskjold first called Nasser’s move “re- 
grettable,” and the Israelis raged. But as 
with his Suez grab, Nasser had looked to 
the letter of the law. The fact was that 
Hammarskjold had always insisted that 
both sides must comply with the 1949 
Egyptian-Israeli armistice agreement, and 
Nasser had only exercised his right under 
that agreement to administer Gaza (al- 
though he justifies his exclusion of Israeli 
shipping from the Suez Canal on the 
grounds that there is in fact no armistice 
and he is still entitled to exercise a bellig- 
erent’s rights). 

All of this was painful confirmation to 
those, like Canada’s Mike Pearson, who 
had argued that the U.N. should spell out 
what it asked of Nasser while there were 
still levers to use on him, instead of wait- 
ing until the U.N. had given him his terri- 
tory back and cleared his canal. At week’s 
end, going a little further, Cairo an- 
nounced that Nasser had decided to deny 
passage to Israeli shipping in the Suez 
Canal and that his Saudi Arabian allies, 
who control the Gulf of Aqaba’s south- 
eastern shore, were determined to bar any 
assertion of Israeli shipping rights in such 
“absolute Arab territory.” 

Against such sounding threats, Israel’s 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion called 
on the U.S. to support the “assumptions” 
on which Israel withdrew, and sent For- 
eign Minister Golda Meir back to the 
U.S. to press the point. The moment had 
not yet come, said Ben-Gurion, when 
“other action is appropriate and neces- 
sary,” but he added: “Should this time 
come, the government will not give prior 
notice of its actions.” 


THE NATIONS 
Going, Going, Gone 


All around the world last week (except 
in the unlit third of it ruled by the Com- 
munists) could be seen the evidence of 
dying colonialism and the gestation of 
new kinds of government. In some cases, 
the transfer of authority was grudging; 
in others, power was being grabbed before 
responsibility was proved. But a surpris- 
ing part of the changeover was an orderly 
transfer of sovereignty. One by one they 
made the headlines—from Ghana on West 
Africa’s Gold Coast to Singapore in the 
Far East, to the West Indies federation 
in the Caribbean. 

What was going on was an unparalleled 
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Freedom is hard to receive. 





historic phenomenon which some in Brit- 
ain, greatest of the West’s colonial powers, 
like to call “creative abdication” (to the 
unconcealed horror of diehard imperial- 
ists, who see only retreat). In places 
where British governments and _ procon- 
suls had bungled, “creative abdication” was 
a euphemism for a hasty cutting of losses. 
But in other places it represented a consci- 
entious attempt to surrender an outdated 
authority to win a new relationship more 
valued because it was volunteered. One 
way or another in the twelve years since 
World War Il—years during which Russia 
enslaved all of Eastern Europe—Britain 
has given self-rule to six nations* and 507 
million people, and of them all, only 
Burma and Sudan had voted to leave the 
Commonwealth, Britain is now in the 
process of giving measured self-rule to 61 
million more. Among them: 

Singapore: In London’s Colonial Office, 
experts last week dickered with 42-year- 
old Chief Minister Lim Yew Hok, a 
Malayan-born Chinese they once mis- 
trusted, now respect. Main sticking point 
in drawing up a constitution for a new 
state of Singapore: whether Britain should 
keep police powers in the Red-infested 
Southeast Asian metropolis (pop. 1,200,- 
000). Probable outcome: a compromise 
which will give Singapore full self-govern- 
ment but allow British intervention if 
troublemakers get out of hand. 

Malaya: Despite a nine-year-old Com- 
munist uprising, Chief Minister Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, a wealthy Malayan Mos- 
lem prince, announced that his govern- 
ment would cut British forces in Malaya 
by 50% and start building its own army 
after the Federation (pop. 6,200,000) 
achieves independence next August. 

Nigeria: In the midst of a hot election 
campaign (see below), ebullient Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, Premier of Nigeria’s Eastern Re- 


* India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Sudan, Ghana. 
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gion, announced that he would ask Britain 
for self-government in May. Probable re- 
sult: local self-government for two of 
Nigeria’s three regions sometime this year, 
independence for the entire Federation 
(pop. 32 million) by 1960. 

Malta: Negotiations are under way 
with Maltese Premier Dom Mintoff, who 
surprisingly wants to get closer to Britain, 
hopes to see Malta integrated as closely as 
Northern Ireland into the United King- 
dom itself. A little flattered, a little un- 
certain, the British want to be doubly 
sure that most Maltese feel the same way 
as their young Premier. 

Cyprus: Even in this most rebellious 
of British possessions there was a glimmer 
of progress. Last week EOKA, the Greek 
Cypriot underground, offered to call off its 
two-year-old campaign of terrorism if 
Britain would free Archbishop Makarios, 
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exiled spiritual and political leader of 
Cyprus’ Greek population. In London 
Prime Minister Macmillan hastily called a 
special Cabinet meeting to consider this 
face-saving way out. Britain until now has 
insisted that Makarios himself must for- 
mally denounce EOKA terrorism. 

Bullocks & Ballots. Looking on at this 
process, the U.S. had once taken the sim- 
ple view that all nations should get their 
independence as quickly as possible. If 
someone suggested that a people was not 
yet ready for freedom, the answer was 
that, as G. K. Chesterton said of blowing 
one’s nose, there are some things that 
people can do better for themselves than 
anyone can do for them. In Indonesia, 
in Morocco and elsewhere, the U.S. has 
learned that to receive independence re- 
quires as much self-discipline and maturity 
as to give it. 

This is not an idea that has made much 
headway in Asia and Africa. With sublime 
self-confidence, backward peoples in a 
score of lands have seized upon the ballot 
as a kind of 2oth-century witchcraft, a 
white man’s juju which would solve all 
problems. In Kenya, where Africans were 
allowed to participate in Legislative Coun- 
cil elections for the first time last week, 
many a newly enfranchised voter con- 
sulted animal entrails as well as his con- 
science. In India the complex issues facing 
the world’s largest democracy were being 
decided (see below) by an electorate which 


had to choose between party symbols, such 
as “the bullocks” and “the oil lamp,” be- 
cause most of its members could not read. 

Leaders of the young new nations would 
probably agree that freedom is a risky 
venture, more. so than they once recog- 
nized, and that their worst problems per- 
sist after the imperialists get out. Yet who 
among them would want to abandon their 
independence? 


ALLIANCES 


Meeting in Bermuda 

At the Mid-Ocean Club overlooking 
Bermuda’s blue-green waters, President 
Dwight Eisenhower and Britain’s Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan planned to 
eat together, drink together, perhaps golf 
together for four days. These old friends 
of World War II days (when Macmillan 
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was British Resident Minister at Ike’s Al- 
giers headquarters) had no formal agenda 
but much on their minds. Their main 
problem was to re-establish, between two 
nations, the working relationship that was 
shaken by Britain’s decision to throw in 
with France and Israel on Suez. 

The differences were real, and some of 
them remain. Neither in Sir Anthony 
Eden’s resignation nor in Macmillan’s as- 
sumption of office has there been any 
British acknowledgment of regret for its 
Suez invasion: it is generally regarded in 
Britain as a failure, but not a mistake. 
Selwyn Lloyd, Eden’s Foreign Secretary, 
is still on the job, six months after Suez. 
The mood of the British press last week, 
as Nasser threw up new difficulties after 
Israel’s withdrawal from his territory, was 
to crow at the U.S.: “I told you so.” Lon- 
don papers, which used to save their 
sharpest digs for Dulles, have in recent 
weeks shifted their fire to Eisenhower (see 
cartoons). Once the most popular of U.S. 
leaders in British eyes, Eisenhower has 
been increasingly depicted as naive, cred- 
ulous, lacking in decisiveness, and far 
sicker than he appears. 

Some Britons recognize that part of the 
present difficulty of dealing with Nasser 
stems from problems created by their 
bungled attack. At this point, most were 
happy to leave the problem on Ike’s door- 
step, and even perhaps ready to grant that 
Britain currently is in no position to as- 
sert its own will in the Middle East. Suf- 
fering from the effects at home of the 
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blocked canal and fearing the loss of most 
of its influence in the area—a defeat un- 
derlined last week by the agreenfent end- 
ing the 35-year-old relationship with Jor- 
dan and abandonment of its bases and 
installations there—Britain can only urge 
that the U.S. do what the British would 
like to see done, i.e., boycott the reopened 
Suez canal if Nasser makes any difficulty 
about tolls or free passage for ships of 
all nations, 

Macmillan has other topics he is anx- 
ious to discuss with Ike. He would like 
the U.S. to join the Baghdad Pact, at 
least as a member of the military com- 
mittee. (The U.S. will probably refuse, on 
the ground that to do so would alienate 
other Arab countries which the U.S. is 
trying to influence through the more 
amorphous Eisenhower Doctrine.) Mac- 
millan may seek support for some modifi- 
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cation of U.N. procedure so that the great 
powers will not be so much at the mercy 
of the Afro-Asian bloc in the General As- 
sembly. He is prepared to discuss Brit- 
ain’s intention to reduce her European 
defense forces, and he will probably bring 
up relaxation of the trade embargo with 
Communist China. 

But it’s not so much the specifics that 
matter as finding a way for two old 
friends to talk together and work to- 
gether again because they want to and 
because they must. 


RUMANIA 
The Doctor's Story 


For hour after hour in Rome the Ital- 
ian security police questioned their prize 
Rumanian refugee—an army colonel who 
was also a distinguished psychiatrist. They 
questioned him not because they doubted 
his story (which they did not for long) 
but because of what he had to tell. Ru- 
mania, Czar Nicholas II once said, is not 
a nationality but a profession. To judge 
by the doctor's story, being a Rumanian 
Communist leader today is getting close 
to being the oldest of professions. 

A medical officer in the Rumanian air 
force, Dr. Alexander Cohen, graduate of 
Paris and London medical schools, had 
news of the moral and physical health 
of many top Rumanians. Porcine Ana 
Pauker, onetime Communist boss, had a 
secret cancer operation at a Vienna hos- 
pital in 1951. Now 63, Ana Pauker (“who 





frequented all the right beds in her time 
and once had a direct phone line to 
Stalin”) still lives in her luxurious apart- 
ment in Bucharest, comforted by large 
doses of tranquilizers (evipan) and mor- 
phine (regular 14-grain doses administered 
by state doctors). Ana Pauker lost power 
in Stalin’s anti-Semitic campaign, but, 
unlike 250 Zionist leaders still in Ru- 
manian jails, says Dr. Cohen, escaped 
prison because she placed diaries full of 
compromising details in a place of safe- 
keeping in Switzerland with instructions 
that they be published on her arrest or 
sudden death, 

Ljuba, Rumania’s new secret power, 
says Dr. Cohen, is another woman: Ljuba, 
brunette Bessarabian wife of Vice Premier 
Iosif Chisinevschi. No prude where Soviet 
officers were concerned, Ljuba got her 
husband the fat job of food-procurement 
officer for the Soviet army of occupation 
in 1946. Chisinevschi quickly moved up 
the power line and today, by virtue of 
his wife’s cozy relations with the Soviet 
embassy, bosses the government. In a 
beautiful pavilion near Bucharest, in the 
formal royal park where King Carol's 
Magda Lupescu once frolicked, attractive, 
dark-eyed Ljuba holds brilliant Thurs- 
day night soirees, splicing her champagne 
with politics. 

A sadder Thursday night salon but no 
less alcoholic is that of the Patriarch 
Justinian. Once defrocked for adultery 
and alcoholism, the 56-year-old Patriarch 
was appointed by the Russian Patriarch 
Alexei. Justinian’s function: to help the 
Communists control Rumania’s staunchly 
religious peasantry. Called in during one 
of the bearded Patriarch’s vice-and-vodka 
loops, Dr. Cohen prescribed six months’ 
psychoanalysis and electroshock therapy, 
but achieved no result. Says he: “The 
Patriarch’s conflicts are insoluble.” 

Quiet as a Cesspool. Like all Soviet 
states, says Dr. Cohen, Rumania is coated 
with a shiny top scum, Underneath it is 
“rotting and fermenting, quiet as a cess- 
pool.” In his capacity as psychoanalyst 
Dr. Cohen treated some highly placed 
party members. Says he: “Tense, tor- 
mented, they are difficult patients, reluc- 
tant to talk freely. They try to hide the 
truth even from themselves.” The truth 
is that fertile, oil-rich Rumania is being 
drained dry by her Soviet overlords. Cur- 
rency devaluations have repeatedly wiped 
out the people’s savings, and galloping 
inflation has put the cost of consumer 
goods (except bread) beyond the reach 
of the workers. Common antibiotics such 
as penicillin and streptomycin are expen- 
sive black-market items, and disease rates 
have jumped sharply. Tuberculosis, de- 
clining in the West, is up 40%. For 
health reasons the Rumanian army last 
year rejected 54% of all conscripts (‘a 
fantastic figure, considering its low stand- 
ards”). A 180,000-man security police 
force, backed by 15 Soviet army divisions, 
keeps the country on the Moscow line. 

After Stalin’s death the Russians re- 
laxed their controls a little, withdrew their 
“advisers” from Rumania’s government 
and army, gave some leeway to dissident 
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intellectuals and freed some 10,000 po- 
litical prisoners. 

But when the news of Hungary’s re- 
volt reached Bucharest last October, and 
students and intellectuals paraded with 
banners: LONG LIVE THE HUNGARIAN 
PATRIOTS—DOWN WITH COMMUNISM!, 
the Communist security police quickly 
grabbed 40,000 suspects, who are still held 
in improvised camps. Russians wanted 
Rumanian army units to help quell the 
rebellion in Hungary, but soon learned it 
could not trust them and had the entire 
Rumanian army confined to barracks. 

In the Icebox. Now Rumania plays 
host to hapless ex-Hungarian Premier 
Imre Nagy and his party of 26 errant 
Hungarians in Transylvania’s ex-royal 
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Castle of Sinaia, undergoing merciless in- 
terrogation by Soviet and Rumanian po- 
lice (“The Russians will never forgive 
him”). 

Burly Dr. Cohen, a veteran of the Nazi 
concentration camps, has more than an 
inkling of Nagy’s sufferings. In 1950, 
when the security police found that he 
had inherited some money from his father 
in Switzerland, Cohen was arrested and 
charged with “espionage in the pay of 
imperialist powers.” For six weeks he was 
kept in solitary, then put in a small, 
white-walled, refrigerated room (‘the ice- 
box”), removed numb, dumb and dazed 
for periodic questioning. “I thought I was 
going mad,” he says. “I tried to analyze 
myself, but my mind was an icy mist.” 
He was lashed to a barrel and spun 
around, his thumb was cracked in a vise, 
his will weakened with sodium pentothal 
injections. “I was sure a confession meant 
death, but after three months I confessed. 
I don’t know what I signed. I could take 
no more.” Sentenced to five years, he 
volunteered for labor on a canal project, 
worked 24 years in malarial marshes. 
“Then everything changed,” he says. The 


government needed psychiatrists. He got 
a top job ($1,000 a month) and his 
own Jaguar. 

Dr. Cohen believes that—unless U.N. 
disapproval is stronger than it has been— 
the Russians may stage a huge show trial 
of Nagy. He believes the Russians are 
being forced to show their strength in 
this case because another satellite explo- 
sion is inevitable sooner or later. The 
satellite peoples, he says, are taking the 
unending Soviet occupation with surpris- 
ing balance and mental strength. It is 
the satellite leaders who are showing the 
strain. 

Several months ago the Rumanian se- 
curity police demanded three times, in 
the space of a few weeks, that Dr. Cohen 
write an “autocriticism” of his attitudes. 
“You know what that means for officers 
and officials in Communist countries,” he 
says. “After the third autocriticism comes 
the autopsy.” An urgent order to help 
treat Hungarian wounded in Budapest was 
Psychiatrist Cohen’s way out (via Austria 
and Italy) of attending the autopsy of 
Rumania itself. 


TURKEY 


Experiment in Restraint 

An unexpected atmosphere of sweetness 
and restraint has fallen on Turkey’s land- 
scape of savage political warfare, and no 
Turk can imagine how long it will last. 
Premier Adnan Menderes’ economic trou- 
bles seem to be at the bottom of it. While 
exploiting his Democratic Party’s 455-to- 
86 Assembly majority to enact a whole 
series of laws curbing the press and re- 
straining political discussions, the tough- 
minded Premier has pushed his all-out 
campaign ¢o expand Turkey’s productive 
capacity so far that Turkey is heading for 
a stern economic reckoning. 

Last month, with all competent advisers 
(including U.S.) telling him he was “going 
too fast with too little,’ Menderes intro- 
duced a budget one-fourth larger than last 
year’s inflationary extravaganza. Items: 
a new 40% levy on all imports, a 70% 
sales tax on some 260 kinds of so-called 
luxury products. Overnight, prices shot 
up a further 30% to 40%, and even the 
hardiest Democrats began muttering in 
the bazaars. 

But instead of joining in the parlia- 
mentary free-for-all, grey, old (72) Repub- 
lican Ismet Inonu, Turkey’s respected 
World War II President who was so spec- 
tacularly overturned by Menderes’ Demo- 
crats in the 19s0 elections, rose from his 
third-row Opposition bench to say: “I 
appreciate the pressure on the govern- 
ment to pass this budget. I am prepared 
to help, provided I have a promise to 
open a debate on the problems of the 
political regime.” To start with, gruffed 
the old pasha, let the government re- 
constitute the little province of Kirsehir, 
which it split up three years ago only be- 
cause it voted for the Opposition. 

“My Pasha." That afternoon Men- 
deres, who for years has suggested that 
Inonu is little better than a superannu- 
ated blunderer, rose at his front desk to 
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praise “my pasha” as “a statesman who 
holds an assured place in history as one 
of Turkey’s greatest men.” Then he said: 
“The government is willing to consider all 
the issues presented by the Opposition 
if they are presented in moderate ways.” 

Menderes immediately introduced a 
bill restoring the lost province. Then his 
budget sailed through—opposed by Ino- 
nu’s followers, but with such decorum 
and restraint as the Assembly had not 
witnessed in years. Last week, at a party 
congress in Izmir, Inonu saluted Men- 
deres’ pledge as “the beginning of a new po- 
litical era in Turkey.”’ Inonu set out polite- 
ly but firmly the terms on which the party 
of the late great Kemal Ataturk would 
back “Mr. Menderes’ announced policy of 
political peace”: 1) removal of political 
pressure on the courts; 2) freeing of the 
press from restrictive laws; 3) freeing of 
universities from “administrative and po- 
litical oppression”; and 4) a change in 
election laws to permit the same freedom 
of speech that existed during the elections 
of 1950 when the Democrats came to 
power. 

His Hint. The next move is up to Pre- 
mier Menderes, who has hinted that he 
might begin by relaxing enforcement of 
his controversial laws. One conspicuous 
place where he might start is the case of 
Kasim Gulek, the Columbia University 
Ph.D. who is secretary-general of the op- 
position Republican Party. Gulek missed 
last week's party congress; he was in 
Istanbul to defend himself against one of 
the dozen or more harassing charges the 
government has brought against him, try- 
ing to silence his political speaking. 


ITALY 


Butcher, Remember 

When Allied armies were slowly ad- 
vancing up the leg of Italy in 1944, a 
partisan leader took over the little north- 
ern town of Crevacuore, some 50 miles 
from Turin. A longtime underground 
Communist, Aurelio Bussi was a carpenter 
by trade. He proved thoroughgoing in 
meting out justice. He ordered the sum- 
mary execution of 80 townspeople, some 
Fascists, some not. He once dragged a 
local doctor away from his Christmas 
dinner to be killed, personally shot one 
man and his 16-year-old daughter. He 
was in a position to settle personal scores. 
One morning in July 1944, Bussi en- 
tered the home of Margherita Ricciotti, 
a pretty, 32-year-old brunette whose hus- 
band was away on military service. He 
had tried to win her favor before, ,and 
had had his face publicly slapped. 

Death on the Pathway. This time 
Signora Ricciotti again rejected him. He 
left quietly, but later that morning, when 
Signora Ricciotti and her ten-year-old 
daughter Alfa left their house for the 
post office, they were stopped by three 
armed partisans and taken along the road 
to the local cemetery. There Bussi waited. 
“For you, my dear,” he said, “this is 
the end.” 

He slapped her, then dragged her by 
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the hair and pulled her up the road. One 
of his assistants grabbed the little girl, 
who was clinging to her mother’s skirts. 
Said Alfa later: “I heard my mother 
crying and calling for me, and then I 
heard a shot fired, several shots.” That 
afternoon Bussi killed the mother’s broth- 
er and his fiancée. told his comrades: 
“Tf you tell any stories, it will be your 
turn next.” 

For weeks thereafter little Alfa lived 
in a state of shock, screaming for her 
mother. Then she seemed to calm down. 
On the cemetery wall she scrawled: 
“Butcher, remember, one day I will kill 
you.” Relatives sent her to live with 
an aunt, a fishmonger in Venice. ‘Poor 
thing,” said the aunt, “she always had 
nightmares. She woke me up nights 
screaming, ‘They're killing her, they’re 
killing her!’” At twelve, Alfa wrote a 
poem: “I must live to kill the one who 
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killed her. I must live for vengeance.” 
When she was 16, Alfa got married. 
For a few weeks she seemed to have for- 
gotten about revenge. But then it all 
came back. “I loved my husband,” she 
said. “I wanted to have children and a 
normal life and to forget. But I could 
not. In spite of myself, when I was in 
his arms, I remembered my mother hold- 
ing me tight on the cemetery road.” 
Death in the Doorway. By now Com- 
missar Bussi was prospering: he got him- 
self elected mayor of Crevacuore, and 
proudly displayed a gold medal given him 
by the government for his valor as a 
partisan. Then one afternoon a year ago, 
as he was eating pasta and wine, Bussi 
was summoned to his front door. As he 
stood there, wearing his napkin stuffed 
in his collar, Alfa fired six times, kept 
pulling the trigger even after her hus- 
band’s 7.65-mm. pistol was empty. Then 
she stopped a passing car, went to the 


carabinieri post and said: “I have just 
killed the mayor. Here’s the gun.” 

By last week, as 23-year-old Alfa Giu- 
belli awaited a jury’s verdict, all of Italy 
had taken up the case. Thousands of let- 
ters and wires praised her, and few con- 
demned her. In jail she lost a dozen 
pounds, but her dreams had taken on 
happy endings: “I saw my mother, and 
she was content. I am not mad. I knew 
exactly what I was doing and had to do 
it. Now I have settled accounts.” Italy's 
official Communist organ L’Unita huffed 
that she was guilty of “political assassina- 
tion,” and suggested she was a Fascist. 
But before the trial was over, it was Com- 
missar Bussi and not Alfa Giubelli who 
in effect stood in the dock. 

The six-man jury found Alfa guilty— 
not of premeditated murder, but of vol- 
untary homicide. With good behavior, she 
will be free in October of next year. But 
many Italians seemed to be opposed to 
any penalty at all. When the verdict was 
read out, the crowd in the courtroom 
broke into an outraged roar: “Free her, 
free her!” 


INDIA 


Cows & Communists 

“You are actors on a great stage and 
all the world is watching,” Jawaharlal 
Nehru, eager to get out the vote for In- 
dia’s second general election, kept telling 
his audiences. But there were obstacles. In 
Uttar Pradesh the citizens of 14 villages 
hidden away in the foothills of the Hima- 
layas decided, after listening to candi- 
dates, that voting was “just not worth the 
long walk.” In the thick jungles of Orissa, 
the prevalence of stampeding wild ele- 
phants kept all but the most venturesome 
of the electorate at home. And at least 
one Orissan who dutifully set out for the 
polls never made it: he was killed en 
route by a tiger. 

Despite such hazards, Indians could 
boast that they had successfully staged 
the world’s biggest free election. By the 
time the polls closed last week, 51% of 
India’s 193 million voters had turned out. 
This time, moreover, the percentage of 
women voters was far higher than it was 
in the general election of 1952. In Alla- 
habad and other Moslem centers, women 
in purdah not only queued up outside 
voting booths but docilely permitted spe- 
cial investigators to peek under their veils 
to make sure that no male ringers were 
sneaking in. The only serious sex-linked 
problem, in fact, arose in Lucknow, where 
some of the city’s 4,000 eunuchs threw 
polling officers into confusion by joining 
the women’s voting queue. 

To tot up more than 90 million ballots, 
some of which were still trickling in from 
the hills by muleback, would take India’s 
election committees at least two weeks. 
But already Jawaharlal Nehru’s Congress 
Party was clearly on its way to a landslide 
victory. In his own constituency near Al- 
lahabad, Nehru ran nearly 200,000 votes 
ahead of his opponent, an anti-cow- 
slaughter candidate whose program the 
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Cuzco, Peru, was capital of the amazing Inca Empire's early civili- 
zation. This cathedral is built on a foundation of artistic Inca stone- 
work. Young man with horn, at top, is calling townsfolk to church. 
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pandit dismissed with the brief comment: 
“J like horses as much as cows.” 

With an assist from Nehru, who 
stumped the “safe” district of North 
3ombay on his behalf, even V. K. Krishna 
Menon, the sharp-tongued bane of the 
U.N., won a seat in Parliament. By week’s 
end, with millions of votes still uncounted, 
the Congress Party held solid majorities 
in 9 of 13 state assemblies and had won 
three times as many parliamentary seats 
(174) as its opponents combined. 

Not everything went Nehru’s way. In 
the Punjab, one Congress candidate lost 
a state assembly seat to his estranged 
wife, who cornered the female vote with 
detailed accounts of her opponent's short- 
comings as a husband. The only serious 
threat to Congress dominance. however, 
developed in the impoverished, densely 
populated Malabar Coast state of Kerala, 
where the Communists won a plurality in 
the state assembly. So long as the Reds 
did not win an absolute majority of the 
126 assembly seats, Nehru could—and al- 
most certainly would—keep them out of 
the state government by invoking “Presi- 
dent’s rule,” i.e., appointment of a state 
governor by New Delhi. 


LAOS 
The Turnip Watchers 


For nearly a year a lackadaisical honor 
guard of green-clad Communist sentries 
lounged around a moldering villa on the 
banks of the Mekong River in the lotus- 
land Laotian capital of Vientiane. In their 
spare time, which was ample, the guards 
planted turnips and lettuce in a_ tiny 
garden. 

While the turnips and lettuce waxed 
luxuriant, the man the Communist sen- 
tries were assigned to protect was up 
to other matters. Bronze-skinned, musta- 
chioed Prince Souphanouvong, leader of 
the Communist-controlled Pathet Lao 
forces which occupy the northeastern Lao- 
tian provinces of Samneua and Phongsaly, 
was determined to get representation in 
the Royal Government of Laos on his own 
terms. To this end he assiduously culti- 
vated the idea that unity in Laos was a 
family affair. After all, his half brother is 
the Premier, Prince Souvanna Phouma. 

The Pathet Lao has consistently re- 
fused to honor the 1954 Geneva agree- 
ment placing the administration of its 
two provinces under the royal govern- 
ment;° Pathet Lao forces, Communist- 
supplied and equipped, have been waging 
haphazard war against royal government 
troops for more than two years. The Reds’ 
idea of a settlement is to be incorporated 
into the royal government, and the prince- 
ly Premier had shown signs of falling for 
it. The Reds kept pressing. Souphanou- 
vong argued: “To be really neutral, Laos 
should accept economic aid from China 
as a counterweight to American aid.” 
Royal Premier Souvanna Phouma, who 
had come back empty-handed from a trip 
to Peking last year, replied: “How could 
we accept what has not been offered to 
us?” He knew better than anyone else 
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that almost the whole Laotian budget 
save for some revenue from legal and il- 
legal opium exports, comes from U-S. aid. 

This week, faced with a probable vote 
of no confidence from his 39 Deputies if 
he continued the talks with the Commu- 
nists, Prince Souvanna Phouma broke 
them off. Prince Souphanouvong could 
only return to his thatch-hut capital in 
Samneua, leaving the villa and the turnip 
garden behind. 


NIGERIA 
People's Choice 


Almost next door to the new Gold Coast 
state of Ghana lies a far bigger British 
colony working toward independence. Last 
week in Eastern Nigeria, one of the three 
great regions of Britain’s West African 
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PREMIER NNAMDI AZIKIWE 


If the student fails, blame the teacher. 


colonial protectorate, Premier Nnamdi 
Azikiwe (known as “Zik”) won a decisive 
election on the wrong side of a scandal. 

The issue was Zik’s handling of the 
funds of the African Continental Bank, 
which he controls. Last January a tribunal 
headed by Nigeria’s Chief Justice found 
that Zik, in his function as Premier, had 
transferred public money, equivalent to 
one quarter of the 1955-56 revenue of the 
Eastern Region of Nigeria, to his own 
bank, thereby saving it from collapse. 
“Guilty of misconduct as a minister,” de- 
clared the tribunal. Advised the far-off 
London Times: “He should resign and, in 
so far as it is possible, make restitution. 
He can then ask the people to give him 
a new mandate.” 

At first, Zik (who got a U.S. education 
at Howard and Lincoln Universities and 


West Virginia's Storer College) seriously 
thought of quitting. Then he began to 
hear the voice of the people, and found 
himself regarded as a hero. Shrewdly he 
called a general election, selflessly offered 
the British Colonial Office all his shares in 
the African Continental Bank (the Colo- 
nial Office politely declined), and hit the 
stump. While tireless British colonial offi- 
cials went into the jungle to persuade 
3,000,000 eligible voters to register, and 
to show them how to cast their ballots. 
whispers went forth that the tribunal had 
been an “imperialist plot’ to discredit the 
Nigerian nationalist movement, that Zik 
had in reality been building a bank for 
Africans which would “break the British 
banking monopoly.” 

In the voting last week, Zik and his 
party picked up a probable 77 out of 84 
seats in the Eastern Region's legislative 
assembly. Zik was already demanding full 
self-government for his third of the na- 
tion, no longer willing to wait for all of 
Nigeria to get its independence at once. 
Said the ever-cocky Zik: “After 96 years 
of tutelage, to say we cannot now run 
ourselves is a reflection not on the student 
but on the teacher.” 


INDONESIA 
"State of Siege & War" 


“Democracy with opposition,” com- 
plained Indonesia's President Sukarno re- 
cently, “is not right for us. It is suitable 
for Westerners, but not for Orientals.” 
Whether Sukarno & Co. had been practic- 
ing Western-style political democracy in 
their chaos- and revolt-torn young republic 
for the past seven years was at least a 
debatable point. But whatever they’ had 
tried, it was definitely not working. 

When well-meaning but bumbling Pre- 
mier Ali Sastroamidjojo set up _ his 
Nationalist-Moslem coalition government 
a year ago, after the country’s first gen- 
eral elections, many of his countrymen 
(the majority of whom are illiterate) felt 
that they were at last within sight of the 
day when some semblance of law and order 
could be achieved. But the forces ranged 
against Ali—including his own incompe- 
tence—proved too great. 

"Java-Centric." First of all, President 
Sukarno was cager for the government to 
take in the Communists, who held 39 seats 
in Parliament. Second, local politicians 
and military commanders all over the 
Indonesian string of 3,000 islands accused 
the government of being “Java-centric.” 
Java, site of the capital city of Djakarta, 
has two-thirds of the country’s population. 
But though Java accounts for only 17% 
of Indonesia’s exports, it gobbles up a dis- 
proportionate slice (73%) of its imports. 
Sumatra, on the other hand, contributes 
72% of Indonesia's exports in return for 
20% of its imports. Added to these items 
of resentment was anger at rampant gov- 
ernment corruption. By last week, mili- 
tary commanders had proclaimed a series 
of bloodless revolts and separatist move- 
ments that left the central government 
in effective control of only the island 
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of Java and a small section of north 
central Sumatra. 

Loyal Rebels. Last week, faced with 
threat of open (and quite probably 
bloody) civil war, Sukarno proclaimed a 
“state of siege and war,” asked his dis- 
sident military commanders to confer with 
him in Djakarta. As the colonels began 
winging in, hapless Premier Sastroamid- 
jojo drove up to the presidential palace 
on a humid tropical night and handed his 
chief, from a thin blue portfolio, his resig- 
nation. To try to put together another 
government, Sukarno named the little- 
known head of Sastroamidjojo’s National- 
ist Party. an ex-mayor of Djakarta named 
Suwirjo. 

Later, Sukarno received his colonels at 
the palace, in a backslapping meeting rem- 
iniscent of a class reunion. When photog- 
raphers’ flashbulbs popped around Sukar- 
no’s onetime bodyguard, Lieut. Colonel 
Ventje Sumual. who had taken power 
in East Indonesia, Sumual protested in 
Dutch: “My God, you all think I’m a 
rebel! I'm not, you know.” And he meant 
it. What Sumual and his fellow officers, 
rebellious but at the same time eager to be 
loyal, wanted was an end to corruption, to 
inefficiency, and to Sukarno’s odd per- 
sistence in wanting Communists in the 
government. 


FRANCE 
A Miserable Little Robbery 


One afternoon last week, a retired busi- 
nessman and his wife left their pleasant 
villa outside Paris to drive two of their 
sons back to boarding school in the family 
Buick. One of their two nieces, left be- 
hind, looked up from the dinner she was 
preparing and screamed. Two men, heads 
shrouded in black hoods, had entered the 
house. 

Swiftly and efficiently the men herded 
the women upstairs at pistol point, tied 
them with curtain cords, locked them in a 
bathroom, and—undetected by a private 
secretary asleep upstairs—systematically 
ransacked the house. Soon afterwards 
they walked away with a wad of bank- 
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notes and the French underworld’s big- 
gest haul of stolen jewelry (estimated 
value: $285,000) since the Aga Khan’s 
wife was robbed of $500,000 worth on 
the Riviera in 1949. It was not, however, 
so much the size of the haul that gave the 
burglary its special interest as the identity 
of the householder and the fact that on 
his return in the Buick he dismissed the 
whole affair as “nothing but a miserable 
little robbery.” 

Politico-Religious. Shrewd, tough, fif- 
tyish General Le Van Vien is one man 
who could well afford to regard the lift- 
ing of a few million francs’ worth of un- 
insured gems as petty thievery. Not long 
ago he ruled supreme as czar of the under- 
world in French Indo-China, The sixth 
son of a rural outlaw who built a modest 
fortune on stolen water buffalo, Le Van 
Vien showed early promise of becoming a 
successful chip off the old block. In the 
early days of the Sino-Japanese War he 
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Le VAN VIEN 
What's a mere $285,000? 





left home to fight with Chiang Kai-shek’s 
armies, but he soon found that the more 
peaceable job of chauffeur for the French 
government in Saigon gave him more 
time to indulge his hobby of smuggling 
contraband and opium. At the outbreak 
of World War II, he deserted the French 
and sold his talents to the seemingly 
more successful Japanese. By 1943 he 
had become powerful enough to organize 
his own private army, which he called the 
Binh Xuyen and rented out to the side— 
French, Japanese or Communist—that 
seemed to be ahead at the moment. 

When he was working for them, the 
French dignified Le Van Vien’s private 
army of 8,000 bloodthirsty gangsters as a 
“politico-religious organization,” but Le 
Van Vien himself put it to more practical 
uses, including piracy, highway robbery, 
kidnaping, smuggling, pandering and an 
elaborate system of shakedown rackets. 
By the early r1gs0s, however, his chest 
adorned with France’s own Legion of Hon- 
or for other services rendered, General Le 
Van Vien was a respectable servant of em- 
pire with a household of wives and concu- 
bines and a zoo full of wild beasts on a 
spacious estate overlooking the sea at 
Cap Saint-Jacques. 

One of the most powerful men in 
Indo-China, the undisputed lord of every 
profitable vice in the land, the czar of the 
police force, which he bought cash-down 
from Bao Dai for $1,000,000, he became a 
close crony of France’s puppet Emperor. 
Between them, Le Van Vien and Bao Dai, 
who preferred the seclusion of the French 
Riviera to his own embattled empire, split 
a daily take of some $25,000 from Cho- 
lon’s infamous bordello and gambling casi- 
no Le Grand Monde, the most spectacu- 
larly profitable hot spot in the East. 

Indecent—Ridiculous. After the deba- 
cle of Dien Bien Phu, Le Van Vien stayed 
briefly on in the new independent state of 
South Viet Nam, and even made a brief, 
last-ditch attempt to hold his ground be- 
fore the moralistic new broom of Premier 
Ngo Dinh Diem. Then he prudently fled 
to Paris, taking with him one wife, a few 
children and an estimated 3 billion francs 
($8,570,000). There in the suburbs, while 
the remnants of his army _ intrigued 
among themselves back home, the old 
buccaneer settled down to a life of refined 
retirement. No marquis of the old nobili- 
ty could have been more indignant than 
General Le Van Vien when he returned 
from his drive last week to find his garden 
full of policemen and his house in an up- 
roar. “A miserable little robbery and ev- 
eryone loses his head,” he exclaimed. “It's 
indecent and ridiculous. France shows us 
hospitality, and this is how we repay her. 
We bother the police and we worry the 
Minister of the Interior.” 

Whether or not the robbers were mere 
French second-story men or furtive Binh- 
Xuyen agents bent on some dark political 
mission, no one could say, and General Le 
Van Vien declined to guess. “I don’t sus- 
pect anyone,” he told the bewildered po- 
lice blandly. “I didn’t think there was 
anyone who disliked me.” 
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CUBA 


"Not Afraid to Die" 

Havana's Radio Reloj—Radio Clock— 
chattered away one afternoon last week 
with news and commercials, then gave the 
time of day: 3:30. A pause followed—for 
the excellent reason that three young men 
had burst into the studio waving guns. 
One of them pointed a pistol at the an- 
nouncer’s head, and the trembling an- 
nouncer broadcast what he was ordered to 
say: “Batista is dead!” At the Presidential 
Palace, fellow rebels stormed in to make 
the words come true, were soon within 
one flight of stairs of succeeding. 

But when the attack was over, it was 
the attackers who were dead; Fulgencio 
Batista, 56, was alive, elated and _ still 
President. Normality came back fast. In 
jammed planes U.S. tourists, held out of 
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Cuba for a few hours when the airport 
was closed, flooded in; roulette wheels 
spun in the casinos, saucy chippies flirted 
in the nightspots. But at heart Cubans 
were sickened, and longed for what they 
call—with no clear concept of what it 
might be—‘“the solution.” 

Simple & Suicidal. The solution tried 
last week was brutally simple—and al- 
most sure suicide. About 3:25 p.m., a red 
truck sputtered to a stop in front of the 
Presidential Palace. The driver inspected 
the engine, walked to the tail gate. 
“Now,” he shouted, and 21 university stu- 
dents and political opponents of Batista 
burst out, firing rifles and machine guns. 
They were soon in the palace door and up 
the staircases on either side to the second 
floor and Batista’s office. One of them 
flung a hand grenade at the door. 

But Batista, with his pregnant wife and 
one small child, was lunching in his third- 
floor .residential quarters. Grabbing a pis- 
tol and crouching below window level, he 
phoned army and navy forts for help. 
Below, the shooting went on as the guard 
rallied and began to fight the attackers 
back down the bloody stairs. Not one of 
the 21 reached the door alive. 

Armored cars rolled up outside, and 
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their machine gunners opened fire at stu- 
dent snipers on nearby rooftops. One gun- 
ner, spotting a suspicious figure in the 
Regis Hotel, poured 200 rounds toward 
the room, and thereby killed Tourist Pete 
Korenda, of Clifton, N.J. Three hours lat- 
er the firing stopped. At Radio Reloj, 
cops cut off and killed the fleeing students 
who had attacked the station. One of 
them was Student Leader José Antonio 
Echevarria, 25, who last month told a 
visiting U.S. newsman that “Cuban stu- 
dents are not afraid to die.” 

Next day weeping womenfolk buried 
the 30 dead attackers in the rain, and 
Batista sent wreaths to the graves of the 
five soldiers who died defending him. He 
spoke lightly of the danger he had faced. 
But some of his henchmen quickly took 
up the politics of murder. Two lowly op- 
positionists were found shot to death, 


another hanged. Far more ominously, 
former Senator Pelayo Cuervo Navarro, 
57, a politico who fought Batista with 
outspoken criticism, was found in a Ha- 
vana suburb, his body riddled with bullets. 
Coup or Election? Every Cuban now 
expects that next week or next month, 
the strongman who can keep power but 
cannot keep order will face another assas- 
sination attempt or bloody attack. Also 
wearing away at his regime is the tiny 
guerrilla uprising under Rebel Fidel Cas- 
tro in eastern Cuba’s rugged mountains. 
Realistic Cubans—especially leaders in 
business and the professions—look to the 
army, rather than the students or Castro, 
to bring Batista down. Many hopes form 
around Colonel Ramon Barquin, longtime 
Cuban military attaché in Washington, 
who last year tried and failed to bring off 
a coup. He is still in prison, but as many 
as 150 of his secret followers among the 
officer class are free, and resentful of the 
army’s role as Batista’s bloodletter. 
There is, of course, another alternative. 
Said a top Havana businessman last 
week: “Violence breeds violence, and 
events are in a vicious circle. The govern- 
ment should gather its courage and an- 
nounce an honest election now.” 


CANADA 


Western Boom Town 

Edmonton's Mayor William Hawrelak 
boasts that his city’s brand-new $3,500.- 
coo city hall owns two proud distinctions: 
clean-lined design and architectural refine- 
ments stamp it as “North America’s most 
modern city hall”—and it is paid for. Last 
week city employees moved their files out 
of the old red brick warehouse that has 
housed city offices “temporarily” since 
1913, and into their new steel, stone, and 
glass administration center. 

Most Edmonton people cheerfully cred- 
it the construction of the new city hall to 
the financial acumen and persuasiveness 
of Mayor Hawrelak. Inheriting a $1.500,- 
coo building fund when he took office five 
years ago, he fattened it from such civic 
windfalls as the $647,000 plum gained 





Stupent Leaper ECHEVARRIA 
One flight of stairs away from a solution. 


from a favorable turn of the exchange rate 
on borrowed U.S. dollars. By the time 
Hawrelak persuaded his fellow citizens to 
forgo other desperately needed civic im- 
provements to start the city hall, he had 
the cash in sight to pay for it. 

The new city hall makes a striking addi- 
tion to Edmonton's fast-climbing skyline. 
Riding a surge of prosperity that began 
when U.S. servicemen poured north in 
World War II to man the land route to 
Alaska and the air route to the Soviet 
Union, the city tapped a far richer bo- 
nanza in the oil boom that blew in ten 
years ago and gets bigger every year. 

Edmonton’s population has doubled 
since 1947 (to 248,000), retail sales 
climbed 10% last year, and local boost- 
ers counted 13 major building projects 
started in 1956 alone. Among them: a 
$6,000,000 federal office building, two 
new $1,000,000 banks, a $2,000,000 office 
building for Imperial Oil Ltd., and four 
other office buildings of six to eleven 
stories. A record-shattering housing boom 
thrust new residential suburbs out into 
the prairies faster than streets and side- 
walks could be built to serve them. Power 
lines, sewers, bus routes are growing, but 
never quite fast enough to keep up with 
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FORECAST: THERE’S A WORLD OF ALUMINUM IN THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF TOMORROW... where your grandchildren will 


toddle in the warmth of never-ending Spring... gentle warmth, radiating from aluminum wall coverings as lustrous as daybreak 





Aluminum wall mosaic created for the Alcoa® collection by llonka Karasz Photographed by Ben R 





Fresh from Firestone’s experience in world-famous 


speedway and endurance runs comes new supersafety 
for you—a speedway-developed tire that puts a 

new kind of dependability into day-long driving 

on the turnpikes and superhighways, and in your 
day-to-day driving right in town. Made with Nuclear 
Controlled Nylon Plies, this great new tire can 


actually double your driving safety. 





Only nylon and Firestone’s knowledge 
of tire performance at the rubber-sear- 
ing speeds of endurance runs and com- 
petition driving could produce the new 
Firestone Nylon ‘‘500.”’ Firestone bor- 
rowed from that background to build 
this tire for you—to build a new margin 
of safety into every road you travel— 
to build a tire that can take the heat 
and higher speeds of open country 
driving, and give you greater protection 
on city streets and expressways, too. 

The Firestone “500” is a tough tire, a 
tire that puts cooler running rubber on 
the road and backs it up with heat- 











Nylon 500" 


resistant nylon cord. Not just nylon, 
but nylon cord plies that are measured 
with nuclear accuracy to assure as near 
a uniformity in thickness and strength, 
as it is possible to control. It’s done 


with five Firestone nuclear control 
devices that maintain tolerances to one 
ten-thousandths of an inch. 

And never before has safety come with 
such smart good looks. So see your 
Firestone Dealer or Store about safety- 
trading your present tires for Fire- 
stone’s new “‘500.’’ Or, ask for them on 
your new car. Get them, and know 
you own the safest tires on wheels. 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on Radio or Television 
every Monday evening over ABC 


Copyright 1957, The Firestone Tire ond Rubber Co. 





America’s almost incred- 
ible stock car endurance 
record—50,000 miles at 
an average of 108 miles 
per hour—was set /ast 
September on Firestone 
tires! Run on the searing 
salt flats of Bonneville— 


without a single tire failure 


—every mile was turned 
on Firestones! 


Every American automobile manu- 
facturer has specified Firestone Tires 
for all major competitive endurance 
runs and speed tests that have set 
new records in the world of wheels. 
In the blistering Bonneville record 
attempt, tread wear measurements 
revealed a projected life—at better 
than 100 miles per hour—of 33,000 
miles per set of tires! Only one tire 
in America gives such built-in peace 
of mind. And the name is Firestone! 
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You can add pleasure to your relaxation with 


Only the best 
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is labeled Bellows so inviting in aroma, so satisfying in flavor. 


a drink made with Bellows Partners Choice— 


Yet how artfully this good taste has been 


blended into a whiskey that is mild and gentle. 


One reason for its fine flavor is that Bellows 
Partners Choice gives you more aged base 
whiskies than any other nationally sold blended 


whiskey at its price. 


g I'ry it. And when friends drop in, how reassur- 
we ° . . 
ing it is to have a whiskey that everybody 


knows and likes! 
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the demand. It takes a year to get a new 
te'ephone. But, grins Mayor Hawrelak, 
this is a major improvement—it used to 
take three years. 


° 
Happy Dilemma 

Working out the details of his annual 
Finance Minister Walter Harris 
taced a pleasant problem: how best in an 
election year to whittle down a towering 
($282 million) surplus. In the House of 
Commons last week, Harris produced his 
solution. By eliminating some nuisance 
taxes and easing the rules on income-tax 
deductions, he will cut receipts next year 
by an estimated $55 million. Spending will 
be increased for such items as old-age pen- 
sions and mothers’ allowances (Canada’s 
famed “Baby Bonus”) to help slim down 
next year’s surplus to $152 million. 

Harris estimated that the gross national 
product will rise by $1.6 billion to a rec- 
ord $31.4 billion. From this wellspring of 
wealth, the government will dip $5,170,- 
000,000, spend $5,018,000,000. 


BRAZIL 
Message of Hope 


A 21-gun salute one day last week her- 
alded the arrival of a green leather-bound 
volume at the opening of Brazil's Con- 
gress. The book contained President Jus- 
celino Kubitschek’s 294-page state of the 
nation message. Its tone, as a House of 
Deputies secretary droned it out, in sum- 
mary, was proud and hopeful. 

As Kubitschek had already made clear 
in his New Year's message to the people, 
the first year of his five-year development 
plan had to be spent mainly in the un- 
spectacular business of laying the ground- 
work. Nevertheless, 1956 did produce un- 
expected progress. Almost as though he 
could hardly believe Brazil’s good fortune, 
Kubitschek reported that 
@ The balance of trade hit an astonishing 
$495 million in Brazil’s favor, “mostly 
due to exceptional coffee sales and to the 
government's firm policy of defending the 
market against pressures apt to cause a 
fall in prices abroad.” 

@ “The government took steps abroad to 
attract foreign capital for investments, 
and the entrance of capital to Brazil in 
reached a level never before at- 
tained in the same space of time.” 

@ Inflation continued, “principally be- 
cause of the increase in government and 
military pay” decreed by the previous 
Congress, but the administration is fight- 
ing it by holding down on bank credit. 
Showing his awareness of the problem, 
President Kubitschek warned that “in or- 
der to reconcile development with stabil- 
ity, it will be necessary to subordinate the 
carrying out of our objectives to the 
raising of noninflationary capital through 
taxation and other forms of compulsory 
capitalization.’ 

Q “The serious political crisis that shook 
the government has been overcome, Com- 
mon sense, tolerance, zeal of liberty, re- 
spect for the opposition, decision and 
firmness permitted the government to re- 
store a fully democratic regime.” 


budget 


1956 
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What the sales manager 
learned at the PTA meeting 


What really impressed the sales manager 
was the way the movie program was 
put across. 

Everything teamed up for a smooth 
performance. The teacher set up the pro- 
jector in jig time. She started with the 
opening frame—no distracting, flashing 
focus frames. The pictures were needle- 
sharp, the sound natural and com- 
fortable. 

The projector used was a Kodascope 
Pageant 16mm sound model. And, as 
the sales manager later found out, this 
portable projector not only provides sim- 
ple setups, single-switch reversing, fine 
sound, and brilliant pictures... it also is 
lubricated for life. This puts an end to the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


most common cause of projector failure, 
improper lubrication. It keeps a Pageant 
ready to go—on with the show. 

Can you benefit from what the sales 
manager learned? You can if you use 
16mm movies for business, school, or 
church. 

Let a nearby Kodak Audio-Visual 
Dealer show you in person. Or write for 
a free copy of V3-22. 
It gives complete de- 
tails on the Pageant 
and other Kodak 
equipment for au- 
dio-visual use. No 
obligation either 
way. 
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PICTURE REPORTS FROM 


American-Standard 


ALWAYS SEEKING WAYS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 








in PICTURE COURTESY RAYON 


Radar station protects America. This giant tower 
stands guard 110 miles out at sea tospot approach- 
ing planes. Power is supplied by two huge diesel- 
driven generators. Ross heat exchangers maintain 
safe lube oil temperatures on these units, help 
keep this vital sentinel on its round-the-clock 
vigil. Product of Ross Heat Exchanger Division 
of American-Standard ...“Always seeking ways 
to serve you better.” 


Fluid drive helps light our capital. 
As night falls in Washington, a brilliant 
surge of light floods the city. The elec- 
trical output is tremendous. Gyrol® 
Fluid Drives help power plants absorb 
the load quickly, safely and efficiently. 
Product of American Blower Division 
of American-Standard . . “Always seeh- 
ing ways to serve you better.” 





As jet zooms from desert heat to 64° below in 
stratosphere, engine lube oil must stay at set temp- 
erature, A tiny thermostat controls flow of oil through 
a regulator, keeps it at proper heat. Product of 
Detroit Controls Division of American-Standard . . . 
“Always seeking ways to serve you better,” 








Your house can be cooled and warmed by a single air 
conditioner. One unit cools and dehumidifies your house in 
summer, keeps it warm all winter. Wonderfully compact, easy 
to install. Product of Air Conditioning Division of American- 
Standard . . .“Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 


In the United States: AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION © AMERICAN BLOWER DIVISION © AMSTAN SUPPLY DIVISION © ATOMIC ENERGY DIVISION + C.F. CHURCH DIVISION 
DETROIT CONTROLS DIVISION © KEWANEE BOILER DIVISION © PLUMBING & HEATING DIVISION © ROSS HEAT EXCHANGER DIVISION © TONAWANDA IRON DIVISION 
YOUNGSTOWN KITCHENS DIVISION * In Conoda, AMERICAN-STANDARD PRODUCTS (CANADA) LIMITED © J Europe: IDEAL STANDARD 
liator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 


* Standard*® and “Amevican-Standard” are trademarks of American Rac 


American-Standard 


ALWAYS SEEKING WAYS TO SERVE YOU BETTER 





Built-in dressing table for your bathroom. New Guestledge 
lavatory combines lavatory and dressing table in one compact 
unit, gives you luxury of a dressing table in small area. A 
Standard® product of Plumbing & Heating Division of Ameri- 
can-Standard ,..“Always seeking ways to serve you better.” 





Brand-new idea for vour kitchen. Now there are wall cabinets 
with natural hardwood doors: rich, warm-looking. Base cabinets 
are all steel in the new sandalwood color. Product of Youngs- 
town Kitchens Division of American-Standard .. .“ Always seek- 


ing ways to serve you better. 
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Nomes make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Multimillionaire (Trans-World Airlines, 
Hughes Aircraft Co., etc.) Howard 
Hughes, 51, for more than a quarter- 
century Hollywood’s most eligible (esti- 
mate: $200 million) catch, was snared 
at last. The winner: sometime Cinemac- 
tress Jean (/t Happens Every Spring) 
Peters, 30, for ten years a close friend 
of Hughes’s, not counting a year’s marital 
fling in the interim with a Texas oilman. 

Opera’s cheeriest cherub, Baritone 
Robert Weede, 33, euphoric title roler 
of the Broadway hit musical The Most 
Happy Fella, recalled his own slow rise 
in music. “Singing success must be gained 
too quickly nowadays,” said he. His most 
significant case in point: bullish Movie 
Tenor Mario (The Great Caruso) Lanza, 
36, now between pictures. Disclosing that 
he was Lanza’s second singing teacher, 
Weede, whose Metropolitan Opera debut 
finally came at 33, shook his head sadly, 
allowed that neither he nor anyone else 
had taught Lanza much. “Lanza had what 
I believe to be the greatest vocal gift 
of his decade—but that gem may never 
be cut.” 








Se ee 

The scientist with one of the strongest 
claims to being Father of the Atom, Den- 
mark’s gentle-spoken Niels Bohr, 71, 
whose pioneering plunge into the heart 
of his subject won him a Nobel Prize at 
37, Was again rewarded, this time for his 
work on peaceful use of the atom and 
his promotion of international cooperation 
among scientists. Nuclear Physicist Bohr, 
the founding nucleus of Denmark's famed 
Institute of Theoretical Physics, was 
chosen by Atoms for Peace Awards, fi- 


John J. Loughlin 
Puysicist Bone 
Prize for the past. 
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nanced by the Ford Motor Company 
Fund, to receive its first annual prize: 
$75,000 and a gold medal. 

Five & Dime Scion Lance Reventlow, 
son of Barbara Hutton and just turned 21, 
proved himself one of the few contem- 
porary playboys without self-delusions. 
Announcing that he will soon descend 
from his new mountaintop eyrie in Bev- 
erly Hills to go to Italy and some sports- 
car racing, well-heeled Driver Reventlow 
forthrightly justified his indolence: “I 
guess you might say I’m a playboy. But 
I like what I'm doing, and I’m never 
bored like so many people are who work 
all the time.” 

Ge ate 

Frog-voiced Gambler Frank Costello, 
thinner but looking fairly hale for his 65 
years, showed up for a happy session in 


: ily Mirror— 
GAMBLER COSTELLO 


Sprung for the present. 


a Manhattan court. Sprung from a fed- 
eral pen, Costello left the court a tem- 
porarily free man on $25,000 bail. The 
U.S. Supreme Court had paved his way 
by ruling that he may circulate while 
his appeal on a conviction for evading 
$28,532 in federal income taxes is being 
considered. 





oa -s 

New York City being the biggest Irish 
(umpteen millions of actual or sentimen- 
tal descent) and biggest Jewish (more 
than 2,000,000) community in the world, 
few events could set the town more on 
its ear than the arrival of Dublin’s Jewish 
Lord Mayor Robert Briscoe for the St. 
Patrick’s Day parade. On Fifth Avenue, 
green-cravated Mayor Briscoe, having 
gone to synagogue that morning, graced 
a reviewing stand that groaned with the 
weight of politicians and their relatives. 
Among the dignitaries: the city’s Mayor 





Lorp Mayor Brisco 
Stick for the future. 


Robert Wagner, New York’s Democratic 
Governor Averell Harriman, Old Po! 
James A. Farley. Said Lord Mayor Bris- 
coe, before leaving for Boston and more 
celebrations: “If the Jews and the Irish 
can stick together, New York has a great 
future!” 
oo ae ie 

Two old grads of Harvard, both dis- 
tinguished in the world of music, popped 
up with pooled talents as the creators of 
two new songs for their alma mater. Musi- 
comedy Librettist Alan Jay (My Fair 
Lady) Lerner ('40) and Master-of-Most- 
Musical-Trades Leonard Bernstein (°39) 
had cooked up a lugubrious (“Harvard! 
Harvard! Onward go .. .”) Dedication 
and a satirical, possibly soulful, ditty 
tiled The Lonely Men of Harvard. Ex- 
cerpt from the latter: 


We're the lonely men of Harvard; 
Alone, alas, alone, alack, are we! 
And that’s the curse we share, 
It’s the cross we've got to bear 
For our irrefutable superiority! 


Explained Musician Bernstein (Tre, 
Feb. 4) of Lonely Men: “A combination 
of lament and quasi-football march.” 

The new-found dancing skill of Kwame 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of the new 
British Commonwealth country of Ghana 
(Time, March 18), was fully explained 
by Lucille Armstrong, wife of Trumpeter 
Louis (“Satchmo”) Armstrong. “Two 
weeks before Nkrumah danced with the 
Duchess of Kent, he couldn’t do a step,” 
said she. “He was worried about the 
inaugural ball and implored me to teach 
him to dance. So I tried him with a quick 
step first—Blueberry Hill. Each evening 
after dinner in his private sitting room 
we practiced for an hour with music 
played on records. Well, man, 48 hours 
before the ball, I told him: ‘Nkrumah, 
you're the tops!’” 
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Accounting Machines save us $85,000 a year... 


return 67% annually on our investment!” —atus-cratmers, \wouie 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COM 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


The nation’s largest bull sale—an annual event in Red Bluff, California 


the bank that knows California 


Prize stock plays a vital role in the development 
of California’s 300 million dollar annual cattle 
business—and so does sound banking. 

Bank of America branches located near ranch- 
ing areas are staffed by livestock specialists —men 
who can read the good points of a steer as quickly 
as a balance sheet. 





Such specialization is typical of the 600 Bank 
of America branches throughout California. Each 
branch is part of its local community —and expert 
in its local industry. 

Whatever your business, if these on-the-spot 
facilities in 350 California communities could 
assist you in this market, why not see us about it? 


BANK OF 
AME RICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


HEMMER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE COMPOMATION 


With resources of nearly ten billion dollars, 
Bank of America is the world’s largest bank. It 
is owned by more than 200,000 stockholders. 
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Emmys for '56 
The Academy of Television Arts and 

Sciences trundled a star-heavy cargo of 

TV folk into the nation’s living rooms last 

week for its ninth annual paean to itself. 

Traditionally, the Emmy ceremony has 

been little more than a gigantic promo- 

tion stunt disguised as a spectacular, with 

self-conscious emphasis on quantity over 

quality; this year the awards committees 

pared the categories down from last year’s 

41 to 29, Still there was a striking imbal- 

ance. Caesar’s Hour, which may be 

dropped by NBC at season's end, won five 

of the awards. Free-lancing Nanette Fa- 

bray was again named Best Comedienne 

for her work on the Caesar show, even 

though she had not appeared on it for 

nine months. Other principal winners: 
Best Single Show: Requiem for a 
Heavyweight 

Best Actor (Single Performance): Jack 
Palance for Requiem 

Best Actress: Claire Trevor for Dods- 
worth 

Best Comedian: Sid Caesar 

Best Male Personality: Perry Como 

Best Female Personality: Dinah Shore 

Best News Commentator: Edward R. 
Murrow 

Best New Series: Playhouse 90 

Best Half-Hour Series: Phil Silvers 
Show 

Best Hour Series: Caesar’s Hour 

Best Public Service Series: See /t Now 

Best News Coverage: CBS’s year-end 
report, Year of Crisis 

Best Playwrights: Rod (Requiem for a 
Heavyweight) Serling, James P. (Fog 
Closing In) Cavanagh 

Best Musical Contribution: Leonard 
Bernstein 

Best Director: Ralph Nelson for Re- 
quiem 

Best Continuing Actor: Robert Young 
for Father Knows Best 

Best Continuing Actress: Loretta Young 
for the Loretta Young Show 





° 
Rear View 

A cream-and-black Cadillac sedan 
pulled up before CBS’s Manhattan studio 
72 in an old Broadway and 81st Street 
movie house and deposited a greying man 
whose Connecticut license plates read: 
DICR. A guard nonchalantly nodded him 
through, and inside, Songwriter Dick 
Rodgers was greeted by his longtime mate 
in music, Oscar Hammerstein II. Unob- 
trusively, they paced the outer fringes of 
a noisy, cluttered stage, paused beneath 
a blackboard reading CINDERELLA RUN- 
THROUGH—FULL Cast. “This is no-script 
day,” said Hammerstein. There were 21 
days left to turn the scullery maid of an 
idea—a Rodgers and Hammerstein musi- 
cal version of Cinderella—into the glit- 
tering color spectacular CBS promises to 
deliver live to the TV audience on Sun- 
day, March 31, from 8 to 9:30 p.m. 

While a few performers struggled over 
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a balky bit of dialogue, the rest of the 
cast, chorus and crew quit rehearsal for a 
break. Cigarettes glowed. Wax paper from 
sandwiches rustled on bare metal chairs. 
A percolator murmured on a hot plate 
next to a pile of coffee-stained script 
books. Six white mice napped in a bird 
cage in the temporary quiet of Cinderella's 
kitchen, “They’ve grown so fast during 
rehearsal,” a prop man said, “that we'll 
have to get new ones for the show.” A 
bruised plaster pumpkin sat in front of 
flat No. 15A, and behind it a disheveled 
stagehand snoozed. Two workmen sipped 
tea on the set of the King and Queen’s 
dressing room, while in the orchestra area 
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Fair Lady. “There's so little time to learn 
my lines,’ she explained. “I think about 
them while waiting for cues in Lady.” 
Gangly male dancers in khaki and open 
shirts and lithe young girls in flower prints 
and leotards lounged in motley array on a 
dirty yellow staircase. Two carpenters sur- 
veyed a set of flimsy stairs for the open- 
ing production number, The Prince Js 
Giving a Ball, “It'lt never hold the way it 
is,” said one. “Better put a brace under 
it.”” Through ganglia of cables down from 
a remote eyrie came the cry of an electri- 
cian: “The damn lights haven’t any num- 
bers on them.” A large reflector crashed to 
the floor. “It’s the only CBS color studio 
outside of Hollywood,” said a stagehand 
between bites on a sandwich. “Those RCA 
color cameras—four of them—they weigh 









Ropcers, ANprews & HAMMERSTEIN 
Cana plain yellow pumpkin be made a golden carriage? 


the King and Queen (Howard Lindsay 
and Dorothy Stickney) munched sand- 
wiches. On the far corner of the stage, 
Director Ralph (Requiem for a Heavy- 
weight) Nelson went to his knees and 
with his hands simulated a TV camera. 
“Come ahead on the stroke of one,” he 
instructed Julie Andrews, cast as TV's 
Cinderella. “Now Cinderella heads right 
out of the camera and—” 

“Collapses!"’ groaned tired Julie. She 
folded onto a chair for a breather. 

“Now,” Nelson asked. “any problems 
other than impossible ones?” 

Said Costume Designer Jean Eckart: 
“Where do you want your camellia, Julie, 
up here in the bosom or down there in 
the pocket?” 

“You know how much bulge I have up 
here already,” replied Actress Andrews, 
laughing. 

Think While Waiting. Julie’s manager 
followed her around the set like a mother 
bear, calling her ‘“Muggins’’ and warning 
bystanders not to talk with her. Julie’s 
30-hour TV week had to be specially ad- 
justed to her eight performances of My 


500 Ibs. apiece and are handled by one to 
four men. We take weight lifters and 
make cameramen out of them.” 

Confused While Romping. “O.K., 
cast,” bellowed the stage manager. *Posi- 
tions, please, for the waltz." Dancers scur- 
ried into place under the warm floodlights. 
Choreographer Jonathan Lucas scampered 
up a ladder and called: “Pretty faces 
now; pretty figures, too. Do not bump 
the Queen, do not bump the Prince and, 
above all, do Nor bump Cinderella.” As 
Cinderella and her Prince, played by Jon 
Cypher, a rangy (6 ft. 2 in.) young (25) 
newcomer from Brooklyn, moved through 
the dancers, Director Nelson followed 
closely, again imitating a camera. It was 
a confused yet sightly romp. 

The cluttered set compressed cast and 
crew like a too-tight corset. Some six 
basic sets, including Graustarkian streets 
bridges, gardens and flats on casters and 
hundreds of props were arranged in a tight 
circle on a stage about the size of a bas- 
ketball court. Off in one niche among the 
sets, Comedienne Alice Ghostley, one of 
the mean stepsisters, inadvertently pulled 
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a lavender drape down about her head 


“Who in | 


prop man screeched from across the room. 


ell moved the curtains?” the 








hin an inch of 
The street 
the stud 


The sets towered up to wi 


the overhead pipes and li 








scene 
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this shape,” said De er 





n 
was worried I don’t know 


about Cinderella’s coach horses. I 





guess we'll have to film them, because 
everyone here is afraid of horses. 
The Best One. Out on the floor Cypher 


and Andrews went through the words of 








their big love song. 
Do I love you because you're beautiful? 
Or are you b ul because I love you? 
Am I maki lieve I see in you 
Tunesmith Rodgers listened from the 
sidelines, confided: “That’s the one I like 


eS ] 


: the other 13 selections com- 
p sed ror 








the show the Rods 
were light and a little thin, the Hammer 


stein lyric 


“rs tunes 








were a little too sugary. There 
was still time to lace them with some 
tartness. “But after all,” commented the 
other stepsister, Kaye Ballard, with a 
shrug of resignation t is Cinderella. 

At song's Director Nelson called 
the cast round him O.K., this after- 
noon was more struggle-through than run 


throu 











You must watch your cues; we 
show. With 51 in the 


orchestra of 33. and 8o techni 





are doing a hi 


cast 





nd stagehands, you can see the im- 
portance of being disciplined. Know your 
position before the final confusion. 

| Neither Rodgers nor Hammerstein 

venturing TV for the first time after their 





triumphant Broa iy travels, seemed to 
fear that the end would be confusion. 
Ihey presided over the production as if 
it were another Broadway show. (Thei 
budget: $375,000, four times what they 
had to stage Oklahoma! Their take 
$100,000.) “You have to be damn careful 
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Your assurance when you fly Northwest Orient Airlines 


A\irmanship’ 


The knowledge and skill in all things 


pertaining to the operation, maintenance, 


management and safety of air transportation 


and the achievement of the highest 


standards of public service. 


Wren you and your family fly 
Northwest Orient Airlines, you get 
with your ticket a priceless quality 
of assurance called Airmanship... 
won in 31 years of flying over land 
and sea. 

Northwest's superior Airman- 
ship is the total skill of many peo- 
ple—in the air and on the ground 
—working toward a common goal: 


your safety, satisfaction and peace 
of mind. Northwest’s Airmanship 
is modern air travel efficiency at 
its best. 

Superior Airmanship is the 
watchword for every one of North- 
west Orient Airline’s 5,500 employ- 
ees ...on the ground and in the air. 


PRESIDENT / 


NORTHWEST-...... AIRLINES 


31 years of superior Airmanship 


COAST-TO-COAST « HAWAII « CANADA « 


ALASKA AND THE ORIENT 


HE MORTHWEST AIRLINES MARK OF Seavice 








“I don’t care what you say, Pebble Beach 
is the most exciting golf course in the 
world. Man, those island tees!” 

“Oh, I don’t know. What about Pine) 
Valley? That’s a real test!” 

The pack was in full cry. Arguments are) 
a dime a dozen in any club’s locker room.! 
Ours is no exception. 

“How aboutit, Tom? 
You've played "em all. 
Which course do you 
enjoy the most?” 

I'm always being 
pulled into these things, 
but this one was real 
easy to answer. 

“Why, gentlemen, 
I'd rather play the home course, right here.” 

“After all these years, Tom? Why you've 
been playing this course since before they 
built the clubhouse.” 

“Yes, that’s just it. A fellow always likes 
to beat an old long time antagonist. I'll bet 
you, gentlemen, if you asked Cary 
Middlecoff which round of golf meant the 
most to him, he wouldn’t name any of the 
world’s top tournaments he’s won, No, sir! 
He’d name the day, just this past season, 
when he was playing a round with friends 
at the Memphis Country Club. 

“Now, Dr. Middlecoff has played this 
course since he was a boy. He probably 
knows every blade of grass on it. Yet, I'm 
betting he'd say this particular round was 
the most thrilling. The reason? 

“He shot just about a perfect round of 
golf. Cary carded a 59...11 under par! 
Think of it! A 59 on a long, tough 6,600 
yard course. He was never in the rough, 
never in a sand trap. He shot 13 three’s and 
5 four’s, with never a hint of a bogey. 
What a round of golf—and what a satisfac- 
tion to shoot it over a course you've known 
as an old friendly enemy for all the years.” 

There was a slight pause, and then, “Tell 
me, Tom. What was Middlecoff shooting 
with that round?” 

“Now, there’s a question. He was play- 
ing the new ‘57 Wilson Staff and Wilson 
clubs. What else?” 





The Wilson Staff Golf Ball 


Named the Staff for the greatest group of 
golfers in the game—the members of the 
Wilson Golf Advisory Staff. Join these greatest 
names in golf—play the new "57 Wilson Staff 
and hit the long ball! 


sold through pro shops only 





Win With Wilhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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| Van 


we'll make a black and white Kinescope. 
That’s our New Haven opening. One week 
before the show and we'll make another 
Kine. That’s Boston. TV’s easier than 
theater because it’s very intimate, very 
fluid. You have dissolves, quick cuts and 
no exit problems. Being ignorant of the 
medium, I wrote this show on the assump- 
tion we could do anything, and nothing 
has been refused me yet. 

“We knew it was a story everyone 
loves,” said Hammerstein. “We only 
needed justification to retell it. Putting it 
to music provided that justification.” 

Just then a pained cry floated out of 
the plywood-and-canvas palace garden. 
“Oh God, Julie, your foot’s too big; that 
damn glass slipper fits everyone in the 
cast!” 


Whither Charley? 


“T know his name—I know his name,” 
the contestant muttered desperately. For 
a few seconds longer he punished his 
memory while some 50 million Americans 
held their breaths. Then Charles Van 
Doren, 31, turned full face to the TV 
camera. “No, I don’t,” he confessed with 
a weak smile. “I guess I don’t know.” 

So ended last week the four-month 
mental marathon that had accomplished 
the transformation of an egghead into a 
TV darling (Tre, Feb. 11 et seqg.). By 
failing to name Belgium's King Baudouin, 
Doren lost the game on NBC’s 

‘wenty One to Mrs. Vivienne Nearing, 
a blonde barrister who had tied him for 
two weeks running. The loss shaved Van 
Doren’s take from $143,000 to $129,000, 
still the largest prize ever awarded on any 
single program. Income taxes will slice 
this sum plus the annual $4,500 he gets as 
an English instructor at Columbia Uni- 
versity to about $28,795. (Columbia last 
week gave him a $100-a-year raise that 
had nothing to do with his TV prowess. ) 

The defeat by Mrs. Nearing left him 
wondering what to do with the remainder 
of his sudden fame. In any case, he in- 


| tends to stay at Columbia. But he has 


been deluged with outside offers from 
radio, TV and Hollywood, now needs an 
agent to handle the requests. Van Doren 
claims to have made no commitments 
about his future in show business other 
than to sign up for the first program of 
NBC Radio’s revival of Conversation on 
March 21, which will be moderated by 
his good friend Critic Clifton Fadiman. 
What does Van Doren plan to charge for 
an appearance? “There’s a medieval cus- 
tom,” he grins, “that an author never 
mentions money.” 

Taking a cue from NBC’s Twenty One, 
which soared to success on the suspense 
created by Van Doren’s consecutive ap- 
pearances, CBS's $64,000 Question last 
week changed its ground rules so that a 
successful contestant can return week 
after week, may go on until he wins 
$256,000. First memory expert to be eligi- 
ble for the new goal is Rob Strom, ten- 
year-old Bronx science whiz, who won his 
first $64,000 with barely a pause over 
some half-dozen tough questions. 








Quizarp Ros STROM 
He figured to win. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Thursday, March 
21. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


TELEVISION 


Climax! (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., CBS). Let 
It Be Me, corruption in the recording 
industry, with Eddie Albert, Maureen 
O'Sullivan, Charles Ruggles. 

Playhouse 90 (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., CBS). 
The Hostess with the Mostes’ casts Shir- 
ley Booth as Party Girl Perle Mesta. With 
Jackie Coogan, Hedda Hopper. 

Odyssey (Sun. 4 p.m., CBS). Jean Re- 
noir’s prizewinning film Farrebique, a clas- 
sic study of life on a French farm. 

The Black Stor Rises (Sun. 5 p.m., 
CBS). A report on Vice President Nixon’s 
visit to seven African nations. 

Meet the Press (Sun. 6 p.m., NBC). 
Guest; Dublin Mayor Robert Briscoe. 

Air Power (Sun. 6:30 p.m., CBS). Ka- 
mikasze, the Japanese suicide attacks. 

Omnibus (Sun. 9 p.m., ABC). The 
Lizzie Borden Case, a dramatization, and 
Agnes de Mille’s Fall River Legend ballet. 

Goodyear Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., 
NBC). First Love, with Claire Bloom, 
James Daly (color). 

Kaiser Hour (Tues. 9:30 p.m., NBC). 
The Hollywood Award Winner, with 
Ralph Bellamy as an idealistic writer. 

Special Broadcast (Wed. 10:30 p.m., 
NBC TV and radio). Jerry Lewis emcees 
movieland’s Academy Awards ceremony. 


Rapio 


Amos 'n' Andy (Thurs. 7:05 p.m., 
CBS). Beginning their 3oth year in radio. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). Tosca, with Albanese, Bjoerling, 
Warren. 

Philadelphia Orchestra (Sat. 9:05 
p.m., CBS). Eugene Ormandy conducting. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m., CBS). Georg Solti conducting. 
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COMING—A JET AGE FOR EVERYONE 


But it will be a Horse and Buggy Jet Age if we don’t match new 


The speed of military aircraft will 


soon be available to everyone. In 


just two years, the first jet airliners 


will begin whisking air travelers from 


coast to coast in four hours—across 


the Atlantic in six 


And the 


existing 


The planes will be ready. 


Where 


runways, too ones 
are insufficient they are being 
strengthened and lengthened. Time 


is short, but powerful Caterpillar- 
built ecarthmoving equipment can 


be depended upon to get the job done 


And 


tation will swell the number of 


this incredibly fast 


transpor- 
trav- 


elers 3y tirlines 


100 


1975, the nation’s 
will be carrving an estimated 


million passengers a ycar, 


times as many as loday 
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speed in the sky with better roads and airports on the ground. 


Yes, the Jet Age is very close. But 


will it be, actually, a Horse and 
suggy Jet Age—where this new speed 
is lost times 


gained in the air many 


over on the ground? 


Con 


and cities 


In uncounted towns 


‘r this 





icross the nation, cars and 
busses still craw] to airports on roads 
before even the 
And 


ports themselves are hard-pressed to 


built long post-wal 


increase in air travel the air- 


provide facilities for the planes, cars 
and people 


tha converge upon them. 

It’s not hard to imagine the jam-up 
that lies ahead, when millions upon 
ms of additional passengers, Vis- 


itors, suppliers and 
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emplovees head 


Plainly, more and 
built 


for their airports 


better roads must be and air 


port facilities expanded—if we 


Jet Age 


It will bea big job 


are 
to have a real 


Sut here again 
the big yellow earthmoving machines 


so vital to the task will be ready 


Caterpillar-built equipment—th¢ 


product of constant research—will 


keep pace with the mighty construc- 
erowing America 


tion needs of our 


in its limitless future. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Illinois, U.S.A 
DIESEL ENGINES * TRACTORS * MOTOR 
GRADERS ° 


CATERPILLAR 


AEG. Ue PAT OOF 


EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 











From Canada comes Aluminum... 


world’s fastest srowing metal 


In the U.S. alone, we're using 310% more aluminum than in 1946. 
To help meet our still-growing needs, Aluminium Limited is investing over 


$3,000,000 a week in the world’s largest aluminum expansion program 





Aluminum gets things done—fast! House 20 men in 20 min- Aluminum can cook, too! From a solar stove to insulation and 
utes in this aluminum and plastic dome. Because aluminum is refrigeration, aluminum is being used more and more for its 
light, strong, and easily worked, the U.S. construction industry high reflectivity. A good electrical conductor, too, increasing 
used 450,000 tons last year for everything from storefronts to tons are going into wiring. With many new uses still under 


skyscrapers. Architects say this is only the beginning. wraps, business is betting on a bright future for aluminum. 





Canada—a natural source of aluminum. Why Canada? The 
answer lies in abundant water power. It takes 18,000 kilowatt 
hours of electricity to produce just one ton of aluminum. And 
Aluminium Limited produces one-fifth of the free world’s 
supply. Here in British Columbia, this independent Canadian 





Aluminum is a seagoing metal today. New corrosion-resistant 


alloys are being used by more and more shipbuilders to gain 
speed, reduce topside weight. Last year, 16% of U.S. con- 
sumption went into ships and planes, trucks, cars and buses. 


The average 1957 car uses 30% more aluminum than last year. 


Aluminium Limited sells no end products in the U.S. ... 
but this year, over a quarter of a million tons of primary 
aluminum will come from Canada to help fill the needs 
of U.S. factories. This raw material, so necessary to many 
small businesses, also provides the dollar exchange that 
enables Canada to buy more U.S. goods. 


Aluminium Limited 


Canada’s independent producer of aluminum ingol for U. S. industries. 
In New York: Aluminium Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue. 


company dammed a river and made a lake 150 miles long. A 
ten-mile tunnel bored through the heart of a mountain carries 
the water to an underground powerhouse at Kemano. Here five 
giant generators can produce three-quarters of a million horse- 
power for the still-growing smelter at Kitimat (upper left). 





—— - 
Aluminum—the homeowner's metal. With aluminum foil as a 
mulch you can have a weed-free garden—increased yields, too! 
More and more aluminum is being used in the kitchen, in 
home improvements, appliances, and an ever-increasing range 
of products packaged in attractive, moistureproof aluminum. 
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Hollywood Spinners 

The fastest-spinning property in pop 
records this week is not a sideburned bad 
boy from Tennessee, but a scrubbed- 
faced, clean-cut campus type from Holly- 
wood. Beefed up in an echo chamber; 
homogenized and pasteurized in a release 
called Young Love (Dot Records) the 
baby baritone of Cinemactor Tab (The 
Girl He Left Behind) Hunter has teen- 
agers wrapped in a burlap fog. 

Hunter’s message of hope and heart- 
balm (“Young love, our love, we share 
with deep emotion”) was not lost on his 
fellow filmsters, nor was its bestseller 
ranking: first on almost all popularity 
charts. including first in store sales and 
on jukeboxes, most often played by disk 
jockeys. Among Hollywood-be singers 
who were nibbling at Hunter's slice of the 
pie last week: 

Rosert MitcuumM, who croaks a hoked- 
up calypso for Capitol (Mama Look-a 
Booboo) and manages to sound as if he 
had half-swallowed a maraca. 

Jerry Lewis, who tries not to be fun- 
ny, and fails—chiefly because his squeaky 
voice is a weird amalgam of Al Jolson 
and Baby Snooks—in Rock-a-Bye Your 
Baby with a Dixie Melody (Decca). But 
his album, Jerry Lewis Just Sings, is a 
bestseller. 

Antuony (Fear Strikes Out) PERKINS, 
who quavers and cracks through A Little 
Love Can Go a Long, Long Way (Epic) 
as if he were afraid of being overheard. 

GRACE GRIMALDI Kelly), who 
stays in tune but needs a bit more lung to 
outgroan Old Pro Bing Crosby in the last 
chorus of True Love (Capitol), from the 
sound track of High Society. 

Best of the off-lot singers, but still 
sounding as if he'd rather grip a bar of 
soap than a microphone: Fess (Davy 
Crockett) ParKeR, who drawls some un- 


(nee 





Basy BartroNe HuNTER 
Pasteurized and homogenized. 


cowmanlike mush (“Ah got me a purty 
woman’s love”) in Wringle Wrangle (Dis- 
neyland), manages to keep face with the 
kiddies by cracking a whip and hollering 
every few bars. 


Calypsomania 


At Manhattan’s august music house, G. 
Schirmer Inc., do-it-yourself Calypso Kits 
(including bongo drums, a gourd and a 
pair of maracas) were selling briskly last 
week for $24.50 and up. Columbia Rec- 
ords has announced an album of calypso 
songs especially styled for children. Ob- 
scure pop singers are desperately shaking 
their hips and broadening their A’s in the 
rush to learn calypso. And Hollywood is 
considering a dozen calypso films, includ- 
ing Calypso Grips So, and (taking advan- 





tage of the best of two possible worlds) 
Bop Girl Goes Calypso. 

Clearly calypso is the biggest thing in 
the pop-music business since rock ‘n’ roll 
started rolling, but why is something of a 
mystery. Few people can “dance calypso” 
(there is no formal style) or sing it in the 
shower. In Trinidad, its place of origin, it 
was sung extemporaneously, first by plan- 
tation workers and later by semiprofes- 
sionals with such exotic names as the 
Growler, Attila the Hun and the Lord 
Executor. The lyrics might relate some 
back-fence gossip, reflect on the paternity 
of a neighbor or comment on political 
news. In Trinidad some of the semipros 
still sing, mostly for rum, at public con- 
certs in “Tents” (often palm-thatched 
bamboo shacks). In the U.S. there have 
been previous calypso flurries, including 
Rum and Coca-Cola in 1945, but the real 
boom was drummed in by Folk Singer 
Harry Belafonte, whose current album, 
Calypso, is one of the biggest selling LPs 
in RCA Victor history. In a velvety voice 
he sings Day O and Jamaica Farewell. 
(They are not really calypso, but no one 
seems to care.) 

Lord Flea. Columbia Records’ answer 
to Victor’s Belafonte (who still outsells 
the rest of the field) is Terry Gilkyson, 
son of a Pennsylvania insurance execu- 
tive, who teamed up five years ago with 
ex-Truck Driver Richard Dehr and some- 
time Real-Estate Man Frank Miller to 
form a trio called The Easy Riders. They 
have sold more than half a million copies 
of a ditty called Marianne, long familiar 
to Caribbean tourists. Although this ver- 
sion’s heroine is a sweet girl whom even 
“little children” love, her origins show 
through the bowdlerized lyrics: 











All day, all night 
Marianne 

Down by the seaside 
Sifting sand... 


Financially, American imitators are do- 
ing better than such authentic calypso 





Ralph Crane Walter Doran 
Victor's BELAFONTE Le CupiwoN PERFORMERS Cart McCLeverty 
Shaking hips, sifting sand and jingling cash registers. 
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MORE AND MORE 
AMERICANS 
FLY AIR FRANCE 
THE WORLD’S 
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BECAUSE 


* 236 destinations in 73 countries make possible more flexible travel planning. 
* The airline that was first with international commercial flight, 
has a 38-year history of dependability. 
* Non-stop tourist and deluxe first class flights depart daily for Paris from 
New York. There is regular service from Boston, Chicago and Montreal. 
* Only the newest Super “G” Constellations are used on transatlantic routes, 
the even faster, larger Lockheed Super Starliner 
will be put in service this summer. 
* Air France is France aloft—offering the utmost in luxury, a famed cuisine. 


Enjoy yourself — fly Air France! 


at 


AIR FRANCE 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
WITH 177,740 UNDUPLICATED ROUTE MILES TO 236 CITIES IN 73 COUNTRIES 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR AIR FRANCE 
NORTH AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS — 683 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
. 


OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES 
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singers as the Duke of Iron, or Lord Flea 
and His Calypsonians (Lord Fish Ray, 
Count Spoon, e¢ al.), whose cleaned-up 
version of the nocturnal wanderings of a 
flea (The Naughty Little Flea; Capitol) 
is also a nightclub favorite. All told, ca- 
lypso records account for roughly a quar- 
ter of current pop sales. 

In the wake of the record boom has 
come a spate of new calypso nightclubs, 
or old nightclubs in calypso dress. most of 
them in the East. In upper Manhattan a 
saloonkeeper from County Cork recently 
had his ceiling strung with fishnet, his 
mirrors adorned with palm fronds, and 
proudly announced the conversion of the 
back room into the Ekim Calypso Dock. 
Mid-Manhattan’s Le Cupidon closed 
down when calypso became popular, re- 
draped itself in hammock and palms and 
reopened two months ago as a calypso 
club with a Bahamian trio, two steel 
drummers. It has since added a converted 
blues singer named Anne English, now 
“Lady English,” and two Harlem hat- 
check girls turned dancers. Oldest (eight 
months) calypso cave is Third Avenue’s 
Jamaican Room, where the Virgin Islands’ 
Carl McCleverty packs them in nightly 
with calypso in close to its pristine bawdy 
state. 

King Radio. Already complaints are 
heard that U.S. calypso with its own top- 
ical allusions (¢.g., “Don’t blame Elvis for 
wiggling his pelvis,” and “Happy Ireland 
has this to say: De Valera is here to 
stay’’) is corrupting a fine old tradition, 
just as oldtime jazz lovers thought big- 
band, arranged jazz was a sad decline 
from the old, improvised New Orleans 
roughhouse. In fact, few of the current 
U.S. calypso performers could compete 
with King Radio, a little one-eyed Trini- 
dadian who is fondly remembered for his 
pithy self-portrait: 


They can’t find a lover like me again. 
I’m the only lover in Port-of-Spain. 
Fifty women now supporting me 

And all of them belong to high society. 
T even got a boy to tend the phone 

In case you should ring me up at home. 


Sitar Player 

Clad in high-collared vests and baggy 
cotton trousers, the three barefoot Indian 
musicians sat down cross-legged on an 
Oriental carpet on the stage of Judson 
Memorial Hall at Manhattan’s Washing- 
ton Square. Glancing at the drummer to 
the right of him, Ravi Shankar cradled 
his sitar in his arms, and with slender, 
agile fingers began to coax from its steel 
strings a piercingly plaintive, twangy 
melody. Beside him the tabla (drum) 
thrummed and rataplanned a shifting, syn- 
copated beat, and behind him a four- 
stringed, unfretted lute named the tam- 
boura thinly droned its hypnotic accom- 
paniment. Thus Sitarist Shankar, India’s 
most widely famed contemporary musi- 
cian, last week gave U.S. listeners a taste 
of his country’s traditional music. 

U.S. audiences were receptive but occa- 
sionally puzzled. The sitar itself is a 
confusing-looking instrument, shaped like 
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Constant supervision of his sales force—by Voicewriter and mail—earns 





Paul Hofstedt promotion to division supervisor of farm implement firm. 


A young man begins to move e ahead 





It’s as easy as using a telephone! Just ¢ alk, 
Voicewriter reproduces every syllable clearly on an 


easy-to-handle high fidelity record 


tary to type from at ber convemenice. 


tor your secre- 


the day he begins 
to get things done 


Irs no secret that getting ahead is 
largely a matter of getting more 
things done each day... 

Turning out all those letters and 
memos...not later, but vow. Get- 
ting that idea down in writing be- 
fore it’s lost or forgétten. Putting 
that plan on paper for all to see and 
consider fully. 

Today all this is simple w ith the 
Edison Voicewriter. 

With this wonderful new device, 
you simply “talk your work away Ag 
No waiting for a secretary who's 
doing other urgent work. You dic- 
tate three times as fast, gain time 
for thinking and planning. 


lf you've put off trying mac bine 
? . s 


dictation because it has looked 
complicated, forget that now. 

The Voicewriter now makes elec- 
tronic dictating so siniple, so easy, 
so foolproof, that anyone can do it 
on the first try. No complicated 
gadgets to work...nG belts or tapes 
orw ires! 

And the Voicewriter is fully 
portable...can be used almost any- 
WwW here outside the office too. Cost? 
No more than your telephone! 


Call your Edison office for a free 
trial. Or, write for the booklet 
“How to Make More Money—by 
Making More Time.” Epson 
Vorcewrirer, West Orange, N. J. 
Canada: 32 Front St. W.,, Toronto 


Edison \ ciacnaie r a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries of McGRAWS 
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Overnight by 
Pan Am’s “Super 7”! 


Away you fly ... to beautiful Spain... 
aboard Pan Am’s superb “Super 7” Clipper *! 
Spain is a land of sunshine . . . of today and 
yesterday ... of gaiety and dignity. The 
. the 
the rates 


people are warm, friendly hosts . . 
accommodations charming. . . 
moderate. A luxurious room and bath, 
American plan, in a Parador . a remodeled 


Castle in Spain . . . costs as little as $4°° a day! 





Fly to Spain on Pan Am’s giant 
Douglas-built DC-7Cs . the 
quictest, fastest over-ocean airliners in the 

world . . . radar-equipped to pre-select the 

smoothest possible route. Take your choice of 
first-class President with berths (extra) or thrifty 

tourist-fare Rainbow service . 

Spain next morning, ready for the vacation 

of a lifetime. See Your Travel Agent or 


. you'll be in 


PAN AME RICART vos met cine 


or 
SPANISH TOURIST OFFICE 
485 Madison Avenuc, New York 22 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
453 Post Strect, San Francisco 2 *PAA Trade Mark 


Reg. U.S. Pet. OF. 


or any of PAA's offices in principal cities 
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an oversized guitar (up to 12 ft. long) 
and equipped with six playing strings, 13 
“sympathetic” resonating strings, and 
two gourds which serve as sound box and 
resonator. Indian music is based on me- 


lodic forms known as ragas. Neither scales 


| nor modes, ragas are separate, individual 








series of notes—there are thousands of dif- 
ferent ragas—most of them passed orally 
from one musician to another. In com- 
bination with the drummer’s rhythm, a 
raga gives the starting theme of a com- 
position. The sitar player can improvise 
as long as he does not use notes other 
than those included in the basic raga. Each 
raga expresses an individual mood, e¢.g., 
tranquillity, loneliness, love, heroism, and 





Martha Hoir 
InpiA’s SHANKAR & PLAyERS* 
Like driving through o mist. 


is designed to be performed at a clearly 
specified hour of the day. 
The result is an infinitely complex mu- 


| sic which bears some slight resemblance 


to modern jazz and Schoenberg's twelve- 
tone system. The wonder to Westerners 
is that the ancient music of India is also 
the nation’s most popular music. It has 
caught on so rapidly during the last dec- 
ade that Shankar and other top artists 
(who get up to $2,000 a performance) 
have no difficulty drawing crowds of 4o,- 
ooo to open-air music festivals. 

Benares-born Ravi Shankar, a younger 
brother of famed Dancer Uday Shankar 
(Tre, Nov. 1948), started mastering 
his difficult art when he was 18. He has 
written movie scores and ballets (includ- 
ing one based on Nehru’s Discovery of 
India), is working to modernize Indian 
musical techniques, i.e., standardize in- 
struments and notation. But he despairs 
of ever accomplishing true mastery of the 
sitar, “It is like driving through a mist,” 
he says. “The more you drive, the more 
you realize the road is still there.” 








Tabla Player 
Player Nodu ( 


Chatur Lal (left) and Tambdoure 
Mullick (right). 
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SHADED E-2Z-BYE 













RELAXES YOU 






ORDINARY CLEAR GLASS WINDSHIELD. Sky E-Z-EYE SHADED WINDSHIELD. Under ex- 
glare alone, even without direct sun- actly the sa natural light conditions, 
ar fatigue. A the light meter behind the transparent 
op of the blue band at the top measured 36. Eyes 
shaded from glare are unstrained 


———————— 








light, causes squinting 
light meter reading at 
windshield measured 140 












Ever get tense and tired when you drive? 





Why let glare-fatigue wear you down? 

E-Z-Eyve reduces glare, makes driving easier, more relax- 
ing. For there’s a transparent blue-tinted band high on the 
E-Z-Eve windshield that protects your eyes from sky glare, 
yet you have perfectly clear vision ahead. 

Below the band, and in all the windows, too, the glass has 
a faint greenish tint that absorbs heat from the sun to keep 
you cooler in summer 

Ask your car dealer, or a friend who has E-Z-Eye in his car, 
to give you a trial run. (E-Z-EyeE is optional equipment on 
Pontiacs and all other General Motors cars.) We think you'll 
like E-Z-Eve and find its comfort worth its slight extra cost 





E-Z-EYE SAFETY PLATE GLASS 


with the shaded windshield 


LIABeEY OWENS + FORO GLASS IMPANY + TOLEOO 3. OHIO 
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Anaconda Aerial Cable keeps power flowing despite wind, ice, fallen limbs. 


Without aerial cable this plant might have blacked out 


THE PROBLEM: Winter storms are the 
number one enemy of electric power 
lines. Wind-tossed trees and ice-laden 
branches can entangle or break the 
familiar single wires strung on the cross- 
arms of poles. The weight of ice can 
snap them. Power is interrupted. 

The resulting down time and repairs 
are costly. For the many plants that must 


run 24 hours a day, loss of power can be 
even more serious. 
THE SOLUTION: Insulate these wires 
with a protective jacket and bind them 
together with a copper-coated steel sup- 
s Anaconda has done—and you 
>a sturdy cable that shrugs off wind, 
snow, ice and falling limbs. 

And because one cable re places multi- 
ple wires, installations are neater. Main- 
tenance is easier. 

THE FUTURE: As the need for greater 
amounts of dependable power grow Ss, 


the Anaconda Wire & Cable Company’s 
outstanding experience and engineering 
ability deliver the needed wires and 

cables—both copper and aluminum. 
Anaconda’s other fabricating company — 
The American Brass Compar likewise 
serves industry through a complete range 
of copper : and copper alloy mill products. 
Whatever your problem, whatever your 
industry —the Man from Anaconda is 
ready to help you. Call him today. The 
Anaconda Company, , New 


York 4, N. Y. 


Broadwi 


ANACONDA 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY—THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
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Pros Against Par 


Patricia Jane Berg was bushed. The 
Titleholders Championship last week was 
the climax of the lady golf pros’ long 
winter’s tournament trek, and the rain- 
soaked, sidehill fairways of Georgia's Au- 
gusta Country Club course sapped the 
spring from Patty's 39-year-old legs. Be- 
tween rounds she had to rub them with 
liniment; she even took an extra nap. 
“There’s no doubt about it,” she sighed. 
“Tt isn’t as easy as it once was. Why, 
I won the Titleholders here in 1939 
with four rounds averaging 80. Today I 
couldn't win a hamburger with that kind 
of score. The younger players are pressing 
us, and we're getting stiff in the joints. 
But we're not through yet.” 

Plumber & Prophet. The six-time Ti- 
tleholders champ (1937, '38. "39, '48, ‘53. 
*55) worked hard to prove herself a 
prophet. She had started out “putting 
like a plumber,” but on the second round 
she bore down, «scored a fine 71 (one 
under men’s par, four under women’s 
par), hit the halfway mark tied for sec- 
ond with Wifi Smith, 20, a broad-based, 
freckle-nosed newcomer to the pro ranks 
from St. Clair, Mich. Just one stroke in 
front, San Diego’s Mickey Wright, 22, 
had a 36-hole total of 148. 

No one is surprised these days to see 
some youngster win an individual tour- 
nament. Such oldtimers as Patty, Fay 
Crocker, 37, Louise Suggs, 34, and Betty 
Jameson, 38, are understandably subject 
to fatigue. Veterans of nearly two decades 
on the road, they date back to the days 
when the late Babe Didrikson Zaharias 
boosted ladies’ golf into the big time. The 
wonder is that they still win as much 
money as they do. 

“The secret,” says last year’s Titlehold- 
ers Winner Louise Suggs, “is consistency. 
We've learned over the years that you'll 
do all right by playing against par rather 
than against the leader of the moment. 
Just go for par all the way, and you'll 
make money. Some of the younger girls 
are still used to the amateurs, where you 





play an opponent. Professionals must play, 


against par.” 

Tee & Green. Youngsters or veterans, 
most women get about the same distance 
off the tee. Working around the greens 
with their sharp irons and ordinarily 
consistent putting, the oldtimers make 
the most of their chosen game: playing 
against par. 

In the tense third round last week, 
Patty Berg dropped temporarily to third, 
two strokes behind 19-year-old Amateur 
Anne Quast, one stroke back of Mickey 
Wright. But on the final round the old 
pro stuck a shamrock in her hat and hit 
men’s par on every hole except three. On 
those she shot birdies. She finished with a 
flashy 69. Her 72-hole total of 296 made 
her Titleholders champ, three strokes in 
front of faltering Anne Quast. It pushed 
her 1957 winnings to $3,863, highest of 
the lady pros. 
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All in the Family 


Among the early Marquises de Portago, 
one helped to drive the Moors from 
Spain, another conquered the Canary Is- 
lands. a third sailed with Conquistador 
Panfilo de Narvaez’ unsuccessful expedi- 
tion to Florida. The current and 17th 


Marquis de Portago does his dangerous 
living in the world of sports. At 28. lean 
and swarthy Alfonso de Portago has been 
a champion jai-alai player, a fine swim- 
mer, 4 superb polo player, a leading gen- 
tleman jockey, an Olympic bobsled star, 
and is one of the best sports-car racers in 





Pau! Schutzer—Lire 
Driver Portaco & FERRARI 
“Adventure is like religion.” 


the world. When he rolls his sleek, shovel- 
nosed 3.5-liter Ferrari up to the starting 
line for the Florida International twelve- 
hour Grand Prix of Endurance at Sebring 
this week, he will be one of three or four 
favorites in a field of many champions. 

Fear & Faith. His passion for sports, 
Portago says, made him “a dismal failure” 
at schools in England, France, Spain and 
Hollywood. No game or adventure proved 
capable of holding his interest steadily 
until he discovered car-racing three years 
ago. Once he climbed into the cramped 
cockpit of a Grand Prix racer he knew 
exactly where he was heading. 

“Every person wants to do his best,” 
says Portago, “and I know I am best as an 
athlete. I knew before 1 raced that I 
would drive well, and I do. I don’t get 
afraid, so I have an advantage by going 
into sports where others might be scared. 
Adventure is like religion. And in religion 
you have to have faith. I have faith in 
myself.” Alfonso is confident that in two 
years he will be the racing-car champion 
of the world. 

Alfonso is frank to admit that he also 
has another healthy advantage over many 





competitors. “I have the good fortune to 
have a private income. Without private 
funds, drivers have problems with spon- 
sors and such.” As if his income were not 
enough to keep his American-born wife 
Carol, a son and a daughter in proper 
style, the marquis earns about $40,000 a 
year on the international racing circuit. 

Other good drivers are usually also ex- 
cellent mechanics. Not Portago. Before 
one of his first races (at Sebring in 1954), 
he and his co-driver took their car’s gear 
box apart. When they got it together 
again, there were 54 nuts and_ bolts 
left over. Practical knowledge of their ma- 
chine’s innards helps other drivers get the 
most out of their engines. Alfonso keeps 
a steady foot on the throttle, a sure hand 
on the wheel and leaves the rest to luck. 
In a race like this week’s test at Sebring, 
so much can go wrong that he feels luck 
is unusually important. The 5.2-mile 
course has so many tight turns and wicked 
switchbacks that brakes heat up and fade, 
clutches tend to wear out under con- 
stant shifting. 

Win or Lose. The personal timetable 
with which Portago has charted his course 
to the world’s championship does not nec- 
essarily call for a Sebring victory this 
year. But the leading point-winners on the 
international circuit—Argentina’s Juan 
Fangio and Britain’s Stirling Moss—will 
both be driving Maseratis (Tre, Feb. 
18), and Portago is inclined to think that 
the Maserati is too fragile to win. 
“There’s no predicting when a silly thing 
will stop a driver just as quickly as a ma- 
jor breakdown,” says he. A stark example 
of how “a silly thing”—gear failure—can 
suddenly alter the picture: Portago’s own 
teammate, Eugenio Castellotti of Italy, 
who was one of his closest competitors for 
third place in Grand Prix standings, was 
killed last week while testing a Ferrari at 
Modena (see MILESTONES ). 

Should he not win at Sebring, though, 
Driver Portago is confident of his ulti- 
mate supremacy. When he is good enough 
to win a world championship, he figures 
that he will have earned his place in his 
family of flamboyant adventurers. 


Scoreboard 

g Villanova Miler Ron Delany reeled off 
an effortless 4:03.8 at the Chicago Daily 
News Relays, whipped Maryland's Burr 
Grim by 25 yds., came within two-tenths 
of a second of the American indoor record. 
q@ His teammates hardly needed his help 
as they splashed to the Eastern Intercol- 
legiate Swimming championship, but Yale 
Sophomore Tim Jecko stroked along at 
top speed just the same, took the 1oo- and 
200-yd, butterfly and the 200-yd. individ- 
ual medley titles, became the first triple 
winner since Yale’s late Aussie John Mar- 
shall turned the trick in 1951. 

@ The three-weapon (foil, épée and sa- 
ber) Intercollegiate Fencing Association 
championship in The Bronx was still un- 
decided after 593 bouts. In the so4th and 
final bout of the tournament, Navy’s Lar- 
ry Polk won a slashing saber victory over 
Columbia’s Joe Bloom (5-4), saved the 
team title for the Middies. 
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Unofficially, the new Grumman F11F-1F Tiger has topped the 
world high altitude record and exceeded the world speed record. 


More important, the F11F-1F has unsurpassed 


maneuverability at extremely high altitude 
and excellent handling characteristics 


for its very high Mach number capabilities. 





This, plus its ability to operate from carriers 
and small airfields, qualifies the F11F-1F 


as the world’s best air superiority fighter. 


4 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE - LONG ISLAND - NEW YORK 

Designers and builders also of the supersonic F11F-1 Tiger, transonic F9F-8 Cougar 
jet fighter, F9F-8T Cougar fighter-trainer, F9F-8P Cougar photo-reconnaissance, 

S2F anti-submarine Tracker, TF Trader carrier-transport, WF-2 early warning Tracer, 


SA-16B Albatross rescue amphibian, Grumman boats and Aerobilt Truck Bodies. 


MEDICINE 





° 
Surgery's New Frontier 
(See Cover} 

“Surgery of the heart has probably 
reached the limits set by Nature to all 
surgery: no new method, and no new dis- 
covery, can overcome the natural difficul- 
ties that attend a wound of the heart.” 
So in 1896 wrote eminent British Surgeon 
Stephen Paget. A few weeks ago at Phil- 
adelphia’s Hahnemann Hospital, eminent 
U.S. Surgeon Charles Philamore Bailey 
walked into a cluttered, unpretentious op- 
erating room which has attracted visiting 
medical men from all over the world. 
Dr. Bailey, at 46 one of the most daring 
innovators in heart surgery, was ready 
once again to push “the limits set by 
Nature” far beyond what was considered 
possible only five years ago. 

The anesthetized patient on the operat- 
ing table was a man of 50 whose heart 
had been seriously damaged by rheumatic 
fever. Electrodes taped to his ankles and 
wrists led to an electrocardiograph screen. 
He had a blood pressure cuff on the left 
arm, and the usual tube down the wind- 
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HEART TROUBLE 








rte 


pipe, hooked up to an oxygen cylinder. 
Surgeon Bailey—scrubbed and all but 
mummified in sterile gear—stepped up to 
the table. He drew a scalpel lightly across 
the patient's chest, barely breaking the 
skin in a thin red line, to show where he 
wanted the incision. Then he stood by, 
relaxed, while an assistant cut deeper. To 
the surgical nurse standing on a low stool 
at the foot of the operating table, sur- 
rounded by trays of sterile instruments, 
went a running fire of orders: 

“Mosquito” (a small blood-vessel 
clamp). 

“Four-O” (a thread size). 

“Peanut” (a little pledget of gauze). 

Three dozen or more minor blood ves- 
sels had to be tied off to stanch the bleed- 
ing. One surgeon would hold a clamp on a 
blood vessel while another passed the su- 
ture silk around it, deftly tying knots. 
With ribs and breastbone now lying bare, 
Bailey chose which bones to cut, called “rib 
shears.” A scrub nurse handed him a de- 
vice like fowl shears with offset handles. 
With firm pressure of powerful hands, 
Bailey himself snipped the breastbone. 
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“Rib spreaders.” A bridgelike gadget was 
clamped in place; with a few turns of the 
screw it spread the ribs six inches apart. 
The assistants cut deeper through the 
chest. “Lung retractors.”. The heaving 
lungs were pushed aside. Many more 
blood vessels were tied off. Bailey slit the 
heart sac almost from top to bottom, 
took quick stitches in it, left long threads 
which were clamped to the rib spreaders 
to hold the sac open. 

At last the heart lay bare, red and pur- 
ple with a greyish cast, glistening under 
the strong lights, squirming and rippling 
with life—a life Dr. Bailey and his team 
were fighting to save. 

Plastic Lung. To the surgeon the 
heart is the center of a familiar but com- 
plex machine (see diagram). Used blood, 
from which all the body’s tissues have re- 
moved nourishing oxygen, returns through 
the two great veins (superior and inferior 
vena cava) to the right upper chamber 
(auricle). It empties from there through 
the tricuspid valve into the right ventri- 
ale. This muscular chamber contracts and 
pushes the blood through the pulmonary 
valve and pulmonary artery to the lungs 
to pick up fresh oxygen. Reddened blood 
returns to the left auricle, passes through 
the mitral valve into the left ventricle. 
This most muscular of the heart’s cham- 
bers sends it pulsing through the aortic 
valve into the aorta, the great artery 
trunk of which all other arteries are but 
branches. In the case of Surgeon Bailey’s 
patient, this smooth mechanism was dan- 
gerously out of kilter. 

To open the way for Bailey, assist- 
ants now passed tourniquets like cotton 
shoelaces around both great veins but did 
not yet draw them tight. Another tourni- 
quet went around the right subclavian ar- 
tery. With a needle holder like a long, 
slender pair of pliers, Bailey dipped his 
needle lightly in and out of the wall of 
the right auricle, drawing only a few drops 
of blood as he made two circular (purse- 
string) sutures. “Suction.” An assistant 
dipped a glass-tipped rubber tube, attached 
to a vacuum pump, into the heart bed, 
drew out the spilled blood. With fine team 
coordination, Bailey made a small cut in 
the auricle wall; one assistant slid a plas- 
tic tube through it into the lower great 
vein, and another drew the purse string 
tight to check bleeding. Another cut, an- 
other tube, for the upper great vein. A 
third tube, through the side of the sub- 
clavian artery into the aorta. 

For most heart operations these would 
have been enough. But in this case Sur- 
geon Bailey wanted to keep up a gentle 
blood flow through the heart muscle while 
he operated. So he lifted the heart and 
turned it, exposing the coronary sinus 
through which most of the blood is 
drained from the heart. In a ring of 
stitches he made a cut and slipped in a 
fourth tube. 

Meanwhile, three members of the sur- 
gical staff had been standing by an odd- 
looking device—a heart-lung machine. On 
the front edge of its table was an electric 
motor flanked by pumps. Behind was the 
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1 PACKED IN ICE CUBES, reducing 
body temperature to 86°, patient is body 


prepared for operation. Cooling slows oxygen need 
metabolism and lowers brain’s 


allowing eight minutes 
work on heart without brain damage. 





OPENING CHEST is first step of 34-hour operation CUTTING BREASTBONE provides access to dam 
2 to repair hole between heart’s upper chambers ng 3 aged heart. Team of five doctors, including an anes 


of hemostats clamps off the severed blood vessels. thesiologist, assists Dr. Baile 





during the operation. 










SLITTING OF HEART SAC occurs an hour and a 
4 half after operation begins. Tourniquets are tied around 
veins to stop flow of blood prior to opening the heart. 


EXPOSING RIGHT AURICLE, Dr. Bailey (at right) 
approaches heart's defect 


. Low body temperature, slow- 
ing blood flow 


keeps heart area drier, easier to work in. 


BARING DEFECT, Dr. Bailey 
points with instrument through the 
6 opening he has cut in heart wall 
toward the hole to be repaired be- 
tween heart’s two upper chambers. 
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DEFECT IS REPAIRED, stitched and closed with 
7 nylon thread four minutes after heart was opened. In 
another four minutes the heart itself was closed again. 


COMPLETED OPERATION, with heart closed 
8 lungs re-expanded and muscle wall and chest sewed 
2 leaves tubes to provide drainage from the wound. 


SCRAPING THE HE 
(right), Dr. Claude Beck at 
Hospital stimulat rmation of new blood channels 
to help restore function of organ injured by 
attack similar to that suffered by President Ei 
Below 
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Dr. Beck, right, prepares heart for abrasion. 
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-W PUMP-OXYGENATOR, heart-lung machine for 
children, is checked before operation at Boston Children’s 
Medical Center by Dr. Robert Gross 
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oxygenator—an arrangement of plastic 
cylinders and tubing. “Ready?” asked 
Bailey. The moment had come to by- 
pass the heart and lungs to give the sur- 
geon a dry field and to let the machine 
take over. As the first pump was switched 
on, the surgeons tightened the tourni- 
quets around the great veins so that the 
blood, shut off from the heart, was forced 
out of the body along tubes leading to 
the machine. In the artificial lung, the 
blood picked up fresh oxygen. As the 
tourniquet on the subclavian was tight- 
ened, the machine forced the blood back 
into the patient: the major inflow went 
to the aorta to supply blood to the head. 
arms and lower body; a small additional 
pump sent blood through the small tube 
into the coronary sinus, from which it 
nourished the heart muscle by reverse 
flow into the veins—some flowing to the 
capillaries and some through a subsidiary 
vein system into the right auricle. The 
anesthesiologist and his assistant relaxed. 
The patient’s lungs went limp; the oxy- 
genator was doing their work, as the 
pumps were doing that of the heart. 

Fixing the Valve. When the heart was 
almost emptied of blood, its walls relaxed, 
though it continued to beat. Bailey reached 
for the aorta where it emerges from the 
left ventricle. The patient’s aortic valve, 
scarred by rheumatic fever, would not 
open wide enough to pass more than a lit- 
tle jet of blood, so that he became wind- 
ed, had fainting spells, and his heart be- 
gan to pound on the slightest exertion. 
(Even with a sedentary job as a brokerage 
clerk, he could no longer work.) Bailey 
clamped and then slit the aorta for almost 
two inches, down to the valve and nearly 
to the ventricle wall. With the aorta held 
open, Bailey could look directly at the 
heart’s outlet. The valve leaflets were 
thickened, stiff and almost immovable, 
and partly crusted with chalky deposits. 
The opening, Bailey saw, was only the 
size of a pencil, whereas it should have 
admitted two fingers easily. With scissors 
he carefully snipped the leaflets apart 
along the lines of their earlier, natural 
opening until he could put two fingers 
through the valve and into the heart. He 
was careful not to dislodge any of the 
chalky deposits (in operations where 
valves are opened “blind” by feel, this 
material may become dislodged and travel 
through the bloodstream to the brain, 
causing paralysis or death). 

Surgeon Bailey filled the flaccid aorta 
with warm saline solution (to make sure 
that no air was trapped in it), then sewed 
it up with a double row of stitches. Assist- 
ing surgeons loosened the tourniquets on 
the great veins so that the heart filled 
with blood. They took the tube out of the 
coronary sinus and drew tight the stitches 
around the wound in that delicate vessel. 
As the heartbeat strengthened, the pump 
operators cut down the flow of blood into 
the subclavian. When Anesthesiologist 
Kenneth Keown reported pulse and blood 
pressure back to normal, they shut off the 
machine. It had done the work of the 
patient’s heart and lungs for 13 minutes. 
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The entire operation from opening the 
chest to putting the last stitches in it— 
“skin to skin,” as surgeons call it—had 
taken 34 hours. After five weeks the pa- 
tient went back to work. His heart no 
longer pounds unbearably; he can be as 
active as most men his age, 


Operations like this—sometimes on 
damaged valves, often to correct defects 
inside the heart itself—are being dupli- 
cated a hundred times or more each week 
in a dozen or so U.S. medical centers 
where heart surgery has become an every- 
day affair, Many surgeons use heart-lung 
machines more or less similar to Bailey's. 
Some chill their patients to a body tem- 
perature 10° or more below normal. Oth- 
ers may plunge a needle into a patient’s 
heart and deliberately stop its beat for as 
long as they need to work inside it. Gen- 
erally, they cut, stitch, stretch, graft, re- 
build and insert gadgets in the heart with 
ever-growing success—although the death 
rate inevitably is high in heroic operations 
on patients already in poor condition. 

What Can Go Wrong. An alarming 
number of things can be wrong with the 
heart to require surgery. Some defects 
may be present in a child’s heart or great 
vessels at birth (estimated annual U.S. 
incidence: 30,000 to 80,000 births). The 
great vessels (pulmonary artery and aorta) 
may be transposed, not harmful during 
fetal life but usually fatal soon after 
birth. Often there is a hole in the wall 
(septum ) between the auricles or between 
the ventricles; there may be a hole per- 
mitting all four heart chambers to com- 
municate. The aorta may override (strad- 
dle) both right and left ventricles. The 





neck (infundibulum) of the right ventri- 
cle may be narrowed, retarding movement 
of blood to the lungs. In the most famed 
of all congenital defects, Fallot’s tetral- 
ogy, the blue baby has an amazingly con- 
sistent pattern of four anomalies com- 
bined: overriding aorta, a hole between 
the ventricles, narrowing of the pulmonary 
valve or infundibulum (or both), and a 
greatly enlarged right ventricle. 

Other defects may be acquired later in 
life, notably scarring and narrowing of the 
valves (especially the mitral) as the result 
of rheumatic fever. Following this or oth- 
er diseases, these same valves instead of 
being “sticky” and tight may be too wide 
open and leaky (regurgitant). 

Most frequent of acquired heart defects 
but so far relatively neglected by surgeons 
are the blockages resulting from coronary 
artery disease, This causes 500,000 U.S. 
deaths a year; it probably strikes new vic- 
tims at least as often. Surgery aimed at 
correcting it is still the subject of the 
hottest debate in a widely debated field. 

Closing the Ring. The surgeon's dogged 
efforts to conquer these defects turned 
into one of the great campaigns in medi- 
cal history, Despite revolutionary progress 
in all surgery during the '30s—thanks to 
improved anesthesia and transfusion tech- 
niques plus antibacterial drugs—older sur- 
geons still recoiled from the heart. Young- 
er men braved its defenses; with rare ex- 
ceptions heart surgery is still dominated 
by young men. After the first premature 
frontal attacks—nearly all patients died 
—the pioneers began to close the ring 
around the heart by working on the near- 
by great vessels: as one of them puts it, 
“circling for a landing.” 

In 1938 Boston’s Dr. Robert Edward 
Gross, then 33. operated successfully to 
eliminate a patent ductus arteriosus—a 
tubular connection between pulmonary ar- 
tery and aorta that normally closes soon 
after birth. Falling back on Alexis Carrel’s 
brilliant experiments in the early 1900s, 
which showed that arteries if handled 
properly can be cut apart and stitched 
together again, with or without an inter- 
vening graft, Gross next developed an op- 
eration to cut out an abnormal narrowing 
(coarctation) of the aorta. 

Meanwhile, at Johns Hopkins, Surgeon 
Alfred Blalock worked with Pediatrician 
Helen Taussig on Fallot’s tetralogy, devel- 
oped their famous blue-baby operation 
(since 1944 Blalock and his assistants 
have done 1,500 such operations, with 
about 85% long-term survivals). 

Still circling the heart, surgeons were 
almost ready for a landing. 

Finger & Knife. Philadelphia’s Bailey 
was impatient to touch down. He had 
strong personal reasons: as a boy of 
twelve, he had seen his father, a broker, 
die at 42 of a lung hemorrhage, the di- 
rect result of heart disease. After what 
Bailey considers less than average prep- 
aration for such a post (New Jersey's 
Rutgers University, Philadelphia's Hahne- 
mann Medical College, a year’s intern- 
ship, four years of general practice in 
Lakewood, N.J., two years of intensive 
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lung surgery), he was placed in charge of 
chest surgery at Hahnemann in 1940. He 
is now professor and head of the depart- 
ment of thoracic surgery in Hahnemann 
Medical College and its attached hospital. 

After working on dogs for five years, 
duplicating earlier abortive mitral-valve 
operations, Bailey thought he knew what 
had been wrong with them—faulty ap- 
proach and damaging the leaflets of the 
valves. He worked out his own approach, 
first put his finger inside a human heart 
to open a scarred mitral valve in June 
1945. Through an accident (no fault of 
Bailey's) the patient bled to death. Mis- 
fortune beset him in three other cases. 
Not until June 10, 1948 did he have a 
“good risk” patient at Philadelphia’s Epis- 
copal Hospital. Mrs. Melville Ward, 24, 
of East Orange, N.J., an invalid for five 
years, had been told she had six months 
to live. Bailey slipped his finger through 
the “tail” of the auricle (the “append- 
age”), slid a knife along it and slit the 
joined valve leaves apart. Eight days later 
Claire Ward went to Chicago to appear 
before a meeting of chest physicians. Last 
October, almost nine years after her oper- 
ation, she had a second child. She takes 
full care of her children and her second- 
floor walk-up apartment. 

The Doughnut Method. The operation 
(which, with variations, had been dupli- 
cated almost simultaneously in Boston 
and in Britain) “suddenly became too 
popular and was being done in practically 
every country hospital,’’ says Bailey. In 
1953 Detroit Surgeon Forest Dewey Dod- 
rill convinced Bailey that his operation 
was still not good enough, and Bailey 
worked out improvements that are now 
widely used. 

Bailey made another contribution (Jan- 
uary 1952) with an operation to close 
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a hole in the wall between the auricles. 
The right auricle is bigger than it needs 
to be and is soft and pliable. So Bailey 
pressed the outer wall down over the sep- 
tum, covering the hole in it, and joined 
the two together with a circular line of 
stitches. This made the right auricle into 
a doughnut-shaped chamber, with excel- 
lent results for the patient. Says Bailey 
with professional pride: “Technically, this 
is the best accomplishment I have to my 
credit, because it’s so nearly perfect a 
procedure.” 

Into the Freezer. But there are some 
holes between the auricles which are so 
placed, or of such size, that they cannot 
be closed by closed techniques, i.e., with- 
Out opening the heart. Gross had devised 
an ingenious way of sewing a rubber well 
to the auricle so that he could open the 
chamber and work inside it with his fin- 
gers and suture needle, but he was still 
operating blindly by feel in a puddle of 
pulsing blood. The problem was that, at 
normal body temperature, the brain suf- 
fers irreparable damage if deprived of 
blood for more than about four minutes. 
But if the body's temperature is lowered, 
its tissues need less blood, and the brain 
can survive without damage for twice the 
normal time. Bailey wondered whether by 
chilling the patient (hypothermia) he 
could reduce the body’s blood require- 
ment to a level where some sort of pump 
could handle it. Then the bold idea struck 
him: Why not try hypothermia alone if 
he needed only six or eight minutes in- 
side the heart? 

On Aug. 29, 1952 a girl with a big hole 
between her auricles received standard 
anesthesia, was then put in a 6-ft. kitchen- 
type freezer until her body temperature 
dropped to 75°. The patient's circulation 
was slowed at first, then stopped by 
clamps. Bailey slit open the auricle, put 
a patch over the hole and closed the 
heart, with two minutes to spare against 
his eight-minute ‘limit. But because of air 
trapped in the heart, the patient died. 
History's first truly open-heart operation 
in a dry field looked like a failure. 

Only four days later Floyd John Lewis, 
one of the leaders in a team of brilliant 
young heart specialists assembled by Sur- 
gery Professor Owen H. Wangensteen at 
the University of Minnesota, did a vir- 
tually identical operation on a five-year- 
old girl, and she survived. Within ten 
days Bailey repeated the operation with 
complete success. 

Enter the Machine. This method can 
only be used in cases where the surgeon 
can count on getting in and out of the 
heart in less than eight minutes. More- 
over, under hypothermia the heart is espe- 
cially likely to lose its regular beat and 
flutter uselessly (fibrillate), which may 
cause death. What was still needed was a 
pumping device to take over the functions 
of both heart and lungs for as long as 
necessary to operate. At Philadelphia's 
Jefferson Medical College, Surgeon John 
Heysham Gibbon Jr. had been working 
on such a device for almost 20 years. 
Bailey himself was experimenting with 


pumps when he hit on the chilling tech- 
nique. In October 1952 Detroit’s Dodrill 
announced that he had used a pump devel- 
oped in cooperation with General Motors 
research engineers to bypass the left side 
of the heart. In May 1953 Gibbon an- 
nounced the breakthrough: his heart-lung 
machine was ready at last. 

Cecelia Bavolek, 18. a freshman at Penn- 
sylvania’s Wilkes College, had a hole as 
big as a half dollar between her auricles 
—a condition similar to that of Bailey’s 
first hypothermia patient, and one that 
could not be corrected by his closed op- 
eration. Surgeon Gibbon and his Jefferson 
team piped Cecelia’s blood to a “lung” 
made of stainless-steel screens set in an 
oxygen-filled chamber and pumped it back 
and forth for a total of 26 minutes. 
Cecelia Bavolek recovered quickly. It was 
the first time in history that man’s arti- 
fice had successfully replaced the heart 
and lungs given him by nature. 

The Bubble Problem. Despite this 
hopeful start the heart-lung machine was 
far from perfected. Minnesota’s Clarence 
Walton Lillehei developed an ingenious 
temporary expedient: he used a donor, 
usually the father, for a child patient, 
connected their circulatory systems and 
thus made the donor's heart and lungs do 
the work of the patient’s during the oper- 
ation, The trouble was that this method 
risked two lives instead of one. Next, 
Lillehei & Co, used a freshly removed 
dog's lung, carefully cleaned and cleared 
of its own blood, for the same purpose. 
Two years ago, there was a break. 

Early heart-lung designers, starting with 
Gibbon, tried oxygenation by “filming” 
the blood, i.e., letting it run thin over a 
flat surface. They wanted to avoid bub- 
bling it because of the danger that some 
bubbles might be left in, and if these 
reached the brain, they could cause paral- 
ysis or death. Richard DeWall, a general 
practitioner from Anoka, Minn., went to 
work with Lillehei. Neophyte DeWall 


figured: Instead of dreading bubbles, why 
not put them to use? After all, the blood 
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could be made to “film” around bubbles. 
He took the revolutionary step of pump- 
ing the patient’s blood into a plastic cyl- 
inder and deliberately bubbling, almost 
foaming it, with a stream of oxygen. 
Then, to get rid of excess bubbles, he let 
the blood settle slowly in a slightly in- 
clined cylinder and a helical reservoir, 
both coated on the inside with an anti- 
foaming compound long used by brewers. 
The DeWall oxygenator, coupled to two 
standard commercially available pumps, 
won quick favor in many surgical cen- 
ters. It is now—with minor local modifi- 
cations—the type most widely used in the 
U.S. (see diagram), though some surgeons 
still refuse to bubble blood. 

Stopping the Beat. There is sharp dis- 
agreement as to how much blood a patient 
should get from the heart-lung machine 








ing through the heart washes out the 
chemical, and the beat is usually resumed 
spontaneously. 

One danger of stopping the heart is that 
if the surgeon inadvertently puts a stitch 
through a nerve bundle (which can later 
prove fatal), the quiescent organ can give 
no signal of distress until the heart is 
sewed up and filled with blood—and by 
that time it may be too late to undo the 
damage. In recent months several noted 
surgeons, including Blalock, Dodrill and 
the Mayo Clinic’s John Webster Kirklin. 
have decided that the advantages of stop- 
ping the heart outweigh the risks. 

Three to Watch. By one method or 
another, heart surgeons can now correct 
an impressive number of defects, includ- 
ing patent ducts, narrowing of the aorta. 
aneurysms (ballooning blisters) of the 
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during an operation. One school favors 
giving as much blood as the heart nor- 
mally pumps at rest (about four quarts a 
minute in a 150-lb. man). Say their critics: 
any pump run at such high speed may 
damage the blood cells. Another major 
disagreement involves stopping the heart- 
beat. With its major vessels shut down 
and their blood bypassed to the machine, 
the heart goes somewhat limp, but keeps 
on beating because it continues to receive 
some blood through minor channels. This 
can be a serious problem: the surgeon 
wielding his needle holder has to “take aim 
on a moving target.” Moreover, stitches 
inserted while the heart muscle is tense 
may tear out. So surgeons at the Cleve- 
land Clinic, headed by Donald Brian 
Effler, adopted the technique of injecting 
a heart-stopping chemical, potassium cit- 
rate, to let them operate on a completely 
stilled, relaxed heart. When the clamps are 
removed at operation’s end, blood cours- 
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aorta, holes between the walls of either 
auricles or ventricles, scarred and nar- 
rowed valves. Three problems are getting 
special attention: 

@ Blue babies. The Blalock-Taussig oper- 
ation, with later modifications, is relative- 
ly safe but does not correct the under- 
lying defects: it merely seeks to counter- 
act them by adding an abnormal blood 
shunt. Young enthusiasts believe that an 
efiort should be made to correct the ab- 
normalities (open the pulmonary valve, 
close the interventricular defect and thus 
correct the overriding of the aorta). But 
deaths during and soon after operations of 
this type, with the heart-lung machine, 
run to 30%, 

@ Leaky valves particularly the aortic. 
At Georgetown University Hospital, Sur- 
geon Charles Anthony Hufnagel has de- 
veloped an ingenious solution: into the 
aortic channel he introduces an additional 
valve made of plastic, with a floating ball 


which stops the backflow when the heart 
relaxes. (Such valves used to tick like a 
clock inside the patient, are now silent 
because the ball is covered with silicone 
rubber.) The gadget does not prevent all 
backflow but stops enough to keep most 
patients’ hearts from being overloaded. 
@ Transposition of the pulmonary artery 
and aorta. This represents such a drastic 
reversal of nature’s design that it still 
offers more challenge than hope to the 
surgeon. At Children’s Memorial Hospital 
in Chicago, Thomas Gus Baffes has done 
38 operations (switching some of the ma- 
jor vessels from one side of the heart to 
the other) with 23 survivors. 

The commonest of all heart defects is 
the one that most consistently defies the 
surgeon’s efforts: reduced or blocked 
blood flow through the coronary arteries 
embedded in the heart muscle itself. This 
is caused by atherosclerosis, i.e., branches 
of the coronary arteries are plugged with 
fatty material, leaving the muscle starved 
of blood. If this happens gradually, it 
causes angina pectoris; if suddenly, a 
heart attack. Surgeons in general have 
long neglected the problem because it 
seemed so hopeless. 

Four-Point Plan. Outstanding among 
the few who refused to give up is Cleve- 
land’s Claude Schaeffer Beck. For 20 years 
he has staked his professional reputation 
on a still controversial operation now uni- 
versally known as the Beck I. He tries to 
restore the blood supply to deprived mus- 
cle by: 1) partly closing the coronary 
sinus to keep the blood in the heart mus- 
cle longer; 2) deliberately irritating the 
surface of the heart muscle itself and the 
lining of the heart sac by scraping them 
with an abrader like a spiked golf shoe: 
3) dusting irritant asbestos powder inside 
the sac; and 4) stitching a piece of fat 
(from the lining of the chest wall) to the 
sac when he closes it. 

Some surgeons frankly doubted whether 
Beck's operation did any good. Others 
noted that after any surgery in the chest, 
the heart sac was likely to become irritat- 
ed (and therefore develop better circula- 
tion), so they argued that Beck could do 
as much good simply by opening the chest, 
looking at the heart and closing it up 
again. Recently, Beck has amassed figures 
which make a good case for his operation: 
out of 100 consecutive cases, 90% are 
alive after six months to five years (far 
more than could have been expected with- 
out surgery), and 50% are well enough to 
have gone back to work. Perhaps the best 
accolade for the Beck I is that it has 
recently been adopted in principle by Bla- 
lock’s group at Johns Hopkins. 

Another coronary operation, as prac- 
ticed by Washington’s Hufnagel, involves 
cutting and tying off both mammary ar- 
teries—the chest wall can get along with- 
out their blood supply—and thus shunt 
their contents over into the coronaries. 
Hufnagel hit on this theory by chanee 
when, during different cardiac operations, 
mammary arteries were cut accidentally, 
and patients made better recoveries. Huf- 
nagel has been doing this type of opera- 
tion for years, is still patiently compiling 
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J&L—A Great Name in Steel... 
Growth Company in a Growth Industry 


many contributions that make the steel industry truly 


Growth is not only “more.” It is many other things 
a growth industry. 
And Jones & Laughlin, on its record of producing the 


as well. 
Important as “more” is to the steel industry, called 
pon to meet the needs of a growing America, other kinds of steels that will do the increas- 
aspects of growth are important, too. ingly difficult jobs required by American 
One of these is “kinds” of steel. Not alone “how technology, truly is a growth company 
in a growth industry. 





uch?” but “how much of what kind?” The ability of 


he steel industry to produce the kinds of steels needed Jones & Laughlin 
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Well, the wires are. And soon the 
dial. switching equipment will be up 
too as these Western Electric install- 
ers transform the confusion here into 
the orderly scene you’d expect in a 
Bell telephone central office. 


Those dangling cables with their 
thousands of wires are pre-cut to the 
right length so that each one will meet 
the right spot in the 11!4 foot high 
banks of complex dial equipment — 
some 300 tons of it — now on the way 
here from our factories. Planning 
ahead this way, getting the wire net- 
work all in place while the machines 
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themselves are still in production, 
saves weeks of time in making this 
Bell telephone central office ready for 
its work of switching phone calls 
around town or around the country 
when people twirl the dials. 

An efficient way to do things? Yes. 
And this is one more example of how 
Western Electric, as the manufactur- 
ing and supply unit of the Bell System, 
strives always to find the best way, the 
most efficient way, the least costly w ay 
to help your Bell telephone company 
bring you good, dependable, low-in- 
cost telephone service. 
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ENGINEERS: 
What's up? Read this! 
It takes all kinds of Western El 


ctric 
engineers to plan, make and install 
Bell telephone central office switching 
equipment, There are more than 
10,000 of these offices in the country 
today ... and constant expansion and 
modification is required as America’s 
telephone needs grow, as new im- 
provements are introduced. 

For telephony is a dynamic field and 
there’s a place in it for you. Here at 
Western Electric — where transistors 
were first developed for production, 





where repeaters for the new trans- 
atlantic telephone cable were tailor- 
made — there’s a constant need for 


new products and new processes. Two- 
thirds of the equipment we make to- 
day for the Bell telephone companies 
is of types developed since 1945. 
This adds up to an unprecedented 
heed here for engineers ... and plenty 
of opportunity for all who join us. So 
— whether you'd prefer to help with 
the manufacture, distribution or in- 
stallation of Bell telephone equipment, 
or work on a defense project such as 
the Nike guided missile system, the 
DEW Line of radar stations — with 
Western Electric expect to grow. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG ENGINEERS 


In Manufacturing: develop new concepts, meth- 
ods and processes; design machines, tools, test sets. 


In Field Engineering: advisory engineering serv- 
ices to Armed Forces at home and abroad, 
In Equipment Engineering: plan, specify central 
office equipment, render advisory services. | 
In Installation: engineer installation of switching 
equipment; develop methods, tools, equipment. 
In Distribution: develop methods, tools, equip- 
ment to recondition telephone cpparatus and 
equipment; plan warehouses, 

FOR MORE INFORMATION 


Send for your copy of “Your Opportunity at 
Western Electric.” 
Room 1036, Western Electric Company, 
Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


Write: Engineering Personnel, 
195 
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Major manufacturing plants located at Chicago, 
ill, Kearny, N. J., Baltimore, Md., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Allentown, Pa., Winston-Salem, N. C., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., North Andover, Mass., Omaha, Neb. 
Also Teletype Corporation, Chicago 14, Illinois, 
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data on his patients’ progress before mak- 
ing claims of its effectiveness. Virtually 
the same operation, though done in execu- 
tion of a different theory, attracted wide 
U.S. attention in January. It was reported 
by Philadelphia’s Robert Prentice Glover. 

Glover gives credit to Italian surgeons for 
developing the technique, finds that the 
operation can be performed under a local 
anesthetic promptly after a heart attack. 

Charles Bailey himself launched the 
most direct assault imaginable on coro- 
nary disease—reaming out the diseased 
part of the arteries (Trae, Nov. 26). The 
first two patients, on whom Bailey based 
his preliminary announcement, have both 
done well. One, a man of 52, has gone 
back to work. But Bailey was not content 
with the instrument that he used (it had a 
rigid steel shank), so he soon designed 
another, The result is a piece of piano wire 
with a loop handle at one end. a tiny ball 
at the other, and 14 in. from the tip, 
thicker section with wood-screw thread. 
Bailey has used this to ream the diseased 
plaques out of the coronaries of three 
more patients. all whom con- 
siderably improved. 

Matter of Time. For all his firsts in 
heart surgery, Charles Bailey is the first to 
admit the difficulty of proving the results 
of coronary operations. He is impatiently 
awaiting delivery of an X-ray machine 
which will take pictures at 1/500 sec. and 
with radiopaque dyes, will show precisely 
where and how extensively a coronary 
artery is blocked—or unblocked. This will 
make it possible to judge with far more 
accuracy how much good an operation has 
done. Thanks to the prospects of such ma- 
chines, who have far held 
aloof from coronary disease are now show- 
ing interest. Even so, the reaming opera- 
tions for coronary disease are likely to be 
limited to men under 55 who have local- 
-the older group, with 
more widespread disease, will probably 
have to rely on medical management or 
a Beck operation. 

Apparently immune the emotional 
strain of the surgeon’s task, Charles Bailey 
(married to a former nurse, and father of 
three) drives himself with awesome ener- 


of seem 


surgeons so 


ized obstructions- 


to 


gy. He sometimes schedules as many as 
four open-heart operations in a week 
takes two a week in his stride. Last week 


he and his colleagues (including two other 
surgeons) in the Bailey Thoracic Clinic 
performed no fewer than 15 heart opera- 


tions, one with the heart-lung machine 
and one to close a septal defect. Within 
Charles Bailey's lifetime, surgery has 
changed from a relatively blunt and blind 
art, executed singlehanded, into a_ skill 
supported by a team of experts and a 


world of machines delicate enough to ap- 
proach the center of life itself. Yet unlike 
his predecessor, Stephen Paget. Bailey re- 





fuses to believe there are no more con- 
quests ahead. As he sees it, nothing is 
impossible in surgery. Bailey looks for- 


ward to the day when an entire heart may 
be taken from a man killed in an accident 
and grafted into another whose heart is 
diseased, Fantastic? “Merely a matter of 
time,” says Surgeon Bailey. 
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Tin from Sin 

“[ SNEAKED OUT AT NIGHT FOR 
THRILLS!’ trumpets the April cover of 
Dell's Modern Romances. Wails quarterly 
Secret Confessions’ current cover line: 
“I COMMITTED ADULTERY!” Inside the 
slick color covers, the so-called “confes- 
sion” or “romance” magazines come 


through with sagas of sex and suffering 
that make the most lurid tabloid story 
read like Mother Goose. In the current 
issue of Standard Magazines’ True Life 
Stories, a teen-ager in 7,000 action-packed 
words recounts her father’s suicide, her 





are more often fiction than fact, and read 
like supercharged soap operas. 

Gamy Gamut. Unlike soap opera, the 
average confession story runs a gamy 
gamut of misadventure and misfortune 
whose Boccaccian detail is tempered only 
by the bowdlerized prose of Hollywood. 
A bastard is a “sin child” or “living 
proof,” adultery is “cheating.” But in 
the end, every Wedding-Ring Dodger and 
Faithless Mate, however devious, rises 
above the blighted past (“Is he remem- 
bering her when he kisses me?”) and, 
overcoming the doom-fraught future (“A 
lifetime of not knowing”), concludes his 


Imperial Studios 


A Noveterte In “Conression StortEes” 
Miltown for uptown, lowdown for Wage-Town. 


poverty-ridden childhood with a lunatic 
grandmother, rape by a giggling maniac, 
seduction by her boss’s stepson, addiction 
to “sex pills,” confinement in a home for 
delinquent girls. Of eleven stories in the 
April issue of Macfadden Publications’ 
True Story, three involve unwed mothers, 
two concern alcoholism, two feature di- 
vorce, another relates the plight of a girl 
who is forced by scandalmongers into an 
unwanted marriage. 

While the primrose path for their hero- 
ines leads inevitably to disaster and thence 
to New Understanding, the passion pulps 
themselves are making a heap of tin out 
of sin. In the last ten years, while the 
magazine ranks have been riddled by 
casualties, only two confessional slicks 
have gone under. Though their combined 
circulation has fallen to only half the 
Korean war peak, the fall-off has stopped 
and today the 24 monthly and quarterly 
romance-mongers (top price: 25¢) enjoy 
a steady circulation of more than to mil- 
lion, In the 38 years since the late Mus- 
cleman Bernarr (“Body Love”) Macfad- 
den blazed the trail with True Story, the 
confession industry has thrived by stick- 
ing to the same trite-and-true formula: 
first-person stories of subjective sex that 
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or her chronicle on a hopeful note. “Sure, 
we're Pollyanna,” shrugs Nina Dorrance, 
young (35) editor of superslick True 
Story (circ. 2.573.543). “But that’s the 
way people are.” 

The people who read confession maga- 
zines, says Macfadden Publications, are 
“Wage-Town” folks. More than 80%. of 
readers are women, mostly married and in 
the 25-30 age group. Slightly more than 
50% finished high school. Their income 
levels are below-average. Thus, the con- 
fession slicks never indulge in drawn- 
out, complex psychological unravelings or 
high-flown dialogue. 

The Ring of Truth. However naive the 
cumbersome plots may seem to more 
sophisticated readers, confession editors 
argue that they faithfully reflect their 
audience's view of society. Unlike white- 
collar women, the Macfadden people ex- 
plain, Wage-Town women “seem to see all 
men as more powerful figures: dominant, 
independent, sexually active and demand- 
ing, and, over all, as more mature than 
women.” Says Editor Dorrance: “In the 
movies the taxi driver, the waitress, the 
drop-forge operator are comic relief. In 
our magazine they're the hero and hero- 
ine. We have no comic figures. Women, 


after all, have little sense of humor.” 

The confession sheets not only sell to 
women, they also buy the great bulk of 
their plots from women, whose unsolic- 
ited revelations pour over publishers’ tran- 
soms with every mail. Some publishers, 
such as Macfadden Publications, which 
owns True Experience, True Love Stories 
and True Romance as well as bestselling 
True Story, insist that all the stories in 
their magazines are based on “real-life” 
contributions from readers. 

In actual fact, admits one Macfadden 
editor, so many changes are made in re- 
write that “the confessor would not rec- 
ognize her own confession.” Most editors 
are less intent on publishing fact than 
on inserting enough fiction to give their 
stories the ring of truth; often a single 
story is patched together from unrelated 
episodes in newspaper clips or readers’ 
suggestions. The magazines rely heavily 
on free-lance contributors (top price: s5¢ 
a word), who have a free rein. Most 
writers and editors are women. Says True 
Confessions (circ. 1,339,922) Editor Flor- 
ence Schetty: “Even confessions stories 
by men somehow read more red-blooded 
if they're actually written by women.” 

Sob Sisters Under the Skin. Editors 
and writers share an evangelical faith that 
confession stories help their readers to 
solve their own problems. Gushes a top- 
selling Denver free-lancer: “Lots of girls 
receive their first experience through these 
stories. I just know that many of them 
have learned how to react to love situa- 
tions through what we write.” 

The magazines seldom propose drastic 
solutions that involve risk or hardship. 
Instead, they suggest that most problems 
can be solved by affection, tolerance, self- 
discipline—what Sociologist David Ries- 
man calls the “newer, internal goals of 
happiness and peace of mind.” Where 
their uptown sisters may lean on Norman 
Vincent Peale or Miltown, Wage-Town 
women have their magazines. 


Should George Do It? 


There has long been wide agreement 
among newspapermen that a reporter who 
dabbles in politics tarnishes his sheen as a 
reporter (see below). But on the broader 
question of a newsman’s obligations as a 
citizen, there has never been unanimity. 
Can a newsman take part in community 
affairs without compromising his position 
as a public critic? 

Of course not, says Alfred Friendly, 
managing editor of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald, in leading off a debate 
on the subject in the current Bulletin of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors. “The responsibility that goes with 
the press’s privileged position is that of 
serving as an objective chronicler, watch- 
dog, critic, and independent or extralegal 
check,” says he. By holding “at arm’s 
length” all requests for staffers to serve on 
charitable, civic and government boards, 
the Post has found that reporters’ “criti- 
cism is sharper, the praise is less inhibited 
and carries a greater impact. And the news 
about the agencies stays clean.” 

Many other editors back up Washing- 
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ARCHITECT 


... carries the language of his 





profession in his head 
... for the language in fields 
less familar to him he relies 





for these practical reasons 


He knows he will find here the spe- 
cialized terms of other vocations, just | 
as others will find the words of his 
profession, He knows it will serve his 
needs because more than 1,000 col- 
leges and universities recommend it. 
He likes it because all the entries— 
words, names of people and places, 
foreign phrases, and abbreviations— 
are arranged in a single alphabetical 
listing, which saves time, He enjoys it 
because its full treatment of collo- 
quialisms, idioms, and slang makes 
him aware of the vigor of our Ameri- 
can language. For excellence of this 
kind, the name Webster alone is not 
enough. Be sure to specify— 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
DICTIONARY 


COLLEGE EDITION 
In various bindings, from $5.75 
wherever books are sold 
Slightly higher in Canada 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
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ton’s Friendly, J, Edward Murray, manag- 
ing editor of the Los Angeles Mirror-News 
(circ. 307,858), notes that most projects 
Want a reporter not “as an individual. 
but as a representative of a newspaper.” 
Added Managing Editor Harvey Patton 
of the Detroit News; “As an old city hall 
reporter, I know that you are always being 
told things in confidence, and if a reporter 
belongs to a group and learns things in 
confidence, he can’t do a good job as a 
reporter.” Editor Fred W. Stein of the 
Binghamton (N.Y.) Press extends the ban 
to employees beyond the newsroom: “A 
newspaper can be thrust into an embar- 
rassing situation on a controversial issue by 
actions of one of its advertising men as 
well as by its staff writers or editors.” 

To such arguments, Publisher Hugh 
Wagnon of Pocatello’s Idaho State Jour- 
nal retorts: “Ivory Tower.” Although he 
draws the line at serving as publicity 
chairman, Wagnon is glad to work in oth- 
er posts for service and civic groups. “I 
believe,” he argues, “that only by working 
with people, can [an editor] obtain that 
intimate, firsthand knowledge that makes 
for accurate reporting, and editorial com- 
ment and criticism that is easy, natural 
and fair.” Wagnon admits that the com- 
munity-conscious reporter gets his sym- 
pathies involved with his projects, but 
concludes: “But you become a first-class 
citizen instead of a second-class citizen 
who leaves the work to George.” 

Instead of taking a firm stand, most 





| of the nation’s newspapers compromise 


and give George an occasional helping 
hand depending on the particular job. 
Boston Herald newsmen may not take 
pay for any community job, may not 
work for any group that is dependent 
upon publicity, but are encouraged to take 
part in civic projects outside these re- 
strictions. Cleveland editors shy away 
from controversial community proje 
but scramble to be identified with prestigi- 
ous civic and philanthropic groups. 
Compromise is especially necessary for 
newspapers in small towns, argues Editor 
Rebecca Gross of Pennsylvania's Lock 
Haven Express. Because such papers are 
bound to become involved with local af- 
fairs, she says, an editor can only rely on 
“the rule of good sense which makes him 
responsible for deciding how much time 





cts, 


| and energy he has left after his editorial 


duties are properly done, and whether his 
editorial responsibilities permit him to use 
sie 3 Ree A 

it in public activities. 





. 
Speechless in Jersey 
In New Jersey's teeming (pop. 700,000) 
Hudson County, where annual county and 
city elections are among the liveliest in 
the U.S., newsmen who are willing to turn 
out speeches and publicity for political 
candidates have long found a rewarding 
short-term market for their talents. Re- 
porters on Sam Newhouse’s Jersey Jour- 
nal (circ. 98,565) have enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly as political pressagents. The op- 
position Hudson Dispatch, the county’s 
only other comparable pool of literary 
talent, has traditionally barred its em- 
ployees from participating in political 








George Assr 
Eprror FRIENDLY 
A better view at arm's length. 


ronn 


campaigns, while the Journal’s policy has 
been to grant staffers leaves of absence. 

With luck and an appreciative candi- 
date the interlude can even become per- 
manent, After Democratic Boss John V. 
Kenny defeated the Hague machine in 
1949 eight Journalists landed full-time 
propaganda jobs on city and county pay- 
rolls (cost to taxpayers: more than 
$60,000 a year). Eight other Journal staff- 
ers have since taken publicity leaves and 
returned to their newspaper jobs after 
elections. 

In recent weeks political prosewriters 
have been in greater demand, at higher 
salaries, than ever before. With county- 
wide primaries as well as Jersey City and 
Hoboken elections set for April and May 
an all-time record number of candidates 
(total to date: 150) are running for 54 
jobs, But last week, when veteran Court- 
house Reporter Haig Anlian, 38, asked 
for a twelve-week leave from his $104-a- 
week newspaper job to work as a candi- 
date’s pressagent for $300 a week, Journal 
Editor Paul A. Tierney refused. “I won’t 
stand for a wholesale raid on my staff,” 
snapped Tierney, 62, who transferred from 
Newhouse’s Long /sland Star-Journal to 
the Jersey Journal only eight months ago. 

Up on the city-room bulletin board 
went a warning to staffers that “discipli- 
nary action” would be taken against any 
reporter who accepts even a part-time job 
from a candidate. Tierney also sent out 
letters to every office-seeker in Hudson 
County, pointing out that it would be 
“manifestly unfair” to allow reporters to 
work for some candidates but not others. 
“An even weightier reason,” Tierney ex- 
plained dryly, “is the conflict of interest 
arising from such employment of mem- 
bers of our organization.” 

For the first time in Hudson County 
history, it looked as if many politicians 
will be left to their own devices and/or 
speechless at election time. 
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Miodern...and they look it! dT 


New Chevrolet trucks bring you modern features that put you hours and 
dollars ahead. They’re the fastest workers and biggest savers on any job! 


That bright, bold look of new Task- 
Force styling is the tip-off. 

It’s a first-glance indication that 
these Chevies are modern all the 
way through. 

They're functionally modern! Built 
to shrug off the relentless beating of 
off-the-road jobs and long, over-the- 
highway grinds. And powered to pull 
your heaviest loads without costly 
wasted effort. This Task-Force brand 
of stamina and performance has been 
proved too. It’s described in the 


official AAA report of Chevrolet’s 
Alcan Highway endurance run. It’s 
demonstrated every day on thou- 
sands of actual jobs. And it’s the big 
reason for Chevrolet’s well-known 
economy. 

Chevy trucks pay for their keep by 
their rugged ability to stay on the 
job. They pay their way with modern 
cab features that add to safety and 
comfort . . . that help drivers stay on 
the ball and on schedule. And they 
pay for their keep with super-efficient 


engines dead set on getting the most 
out of a gallon of gas. Sixes with a 
reputation for economy that out- 
ranks all others. V8’s with longer life 
built into their compact, short-stroke 
design. 

Talk to your Chevrolet dealer 
about your particular job. He’ll 
specify whatever model you need, 
from a fast-working pickup to a 
brawny 36,000-lb. GVW-rated tan- 
dem. . . . Chevrolet Division of Gen- 
eral Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


PROVED ON THE ALCAN HIGHWAY ... CHAMPS OF EVERY WEIGHT CLASS! 
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tugged...and they proved it! 


















These new Chevrolet 
trucks are ready to roll 
up big savings on your 
job, around the clock 
and around the calendar. 
They're as modern and 
efficient as they look. 
And they proved their 
never-say-die dependa- 
bility the hard way... 
in a history-making run 
up the Alcan Highway 
to Alaska. 





There’s a Solid Future for Cement 


Plays big role in road building, 
other construction, with bank help 


Cement is an industry of superlatives. 
For one thing, some of the world’s 
largest pieces of moving equipment, 
rotary kilns 500 feet long and weigh- 
ing up to 700 tons, are used in its 
manufacture. For another, it is the 
prime ingredient in the country’s most 
popular construction material, con- 
crete. In 1955, the tonnage of portland- 
cement concrete poured into massive 
dams, fire-safe schools, smooth-riding 
highways, soaring skyscrapers and 
other construction far exceeded the 
grand total of all other construction 
materials used that year. 

The new federal road-building act 
also involves cement in another super- 
lative. This $33 billion construction 
program is the largest ever undertaken 
—nearly 100 times greater than the 


original cost of the Panama Canal! 
It will increase annual demand for 
cement 37 million barrels by 1960, the 
peak year of the 13-year program. This 
is about one-sixth the total used in 1956. 
But the industry already has added 56 
million barrels of capacity in the past 
two years and plans for 22 million 
barrels more in the next two! 





When it comes to marketing bonds 
for each state’s share of the cost of 
these new roads, The First National 
City Bank of New York can offer ad- 
vice and help through its Investment 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Division. Officers in this group buy 
many such bonds for the Bank's own 
portfolio and they have years of experi- 
ence in underwriting and distributing 
public securities for other cement-using 
projects such as schools, hospitals 
and bridges. 

The Bank also makes its services 
available to cement men, and provides 
many of the industry’s customers and 
suppliers with both intermediate and 
seasonal credit. 

Why not find out how a First 
National City banker can help you? 
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The Lubavitchers 


A rundown, three-story building at 770 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn is the hub 
and powerhouse of one of the most intense 


religious brotherhoods in the modern 
world: the Lubavitcher movement. In 
Communist Russia and North Africa, 


Australia and all over the U.S.. an estimat- 
ed 10.000 followers of this Hasidic sect 
look to Brooklyn for light and guidance, 
for it is the home of their Rebbe,* Mena- 
chem Mendel Schneerson. He is the 
seventh leader of the Lubavitchers, a man 
whose wisdom is believed by his followers 
to be something more than human. 

Few outsiders have made the effort to 
try to understand this paradoxical sect of 
highly organized, missionary-minded mys- 
tics, strongest remnant of the great age of 
Hasidism, that inspired Eastern European 
Jewry during the 18th and roth centuries. 
In the March and April issues of Com- 
mentary, Reform Rabbi Herbert Weiner 
of Temple Israel in South Orange, N.J. 
presents the results of a year-long study of 
the Brooklyn Lubavitchers. 

Joyous Mysticism. The Lubavitcher 
movement, deriving its name from a small 
town in northern Russia, was founded by 
Shneur Zalman (1747-1812), a brilliant 
young Talmudist in White Russia who 
became a disciple of Hasidism. This was a 
movement of holy men (saddiks) and 
their who reacted against the 
arid, hairsplitting Talmud-boring of 17th 
century Judaism with a kind of joyous 
mysticism; they have often been com- 
pared to the followers of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Shneur Zalman burned with Hasid- 
i hitlahavut (spiritual enthusiasm) 


ism’s 
but he recognized the need for organiza- 











followers 





tion and teaching as well, and he steered a 
middle course between mystical rapture 
and the traditional emphasis on study. He 
gave his followers and their descendants 
a highly organized religious school system, 
a missionary tradition and a lively concern 
for health and material welfare that kept 
the movement alive (often underground) 
through persecution, war and revolution. 

In 1940 the sixth Rebbe, Joseph Isaac, 
arrived in New York City, an ill and ex- 
hausted refugee from Communist impris- 
onment and the German bombardment of 
Warsaw. But in the decade before he died, 
he planted the Lubavitcher movement deep 
in the U.S. He organized “Torah Mis- 
sions,’ and set up Lubavitcher Bible 
classes, founded a publishing house to turn 
out textbooks in English and Hebrew, 
dispatched missionaries all over the world. 
After his death in 1949, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, Menachem Men- 
del, who, like all Rebbes. added Schneer- 
son to his name in honor of Founder 
Shneur Zalman. 

Long Discourse. Author Weiner de- 
scribes his visit to a farbrengung, an an- 





A Hasidic term for leader, stemming from the 


Hebrew rabbi, meaning teacher. 
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nual festivity in celebration of Joseph 
Isaac’s release from Communist prison. 
The courtyard adjoining the Brooklyn 
headquarters was jammed with Lubavitcher 
men at benches and tables, many of them 
in long black coats or full jackets and 
large-brimmed black hats. Some wore the 
gartel, a black silk cord bound around the 
waist to symbolize the distinction between 
the “higher” and “lower” parts of man. As 
soon as blue-eyed, black-bearded Mena- 
chem Mendel arrived, he was handed a 
bottle of whisky, which he passed to out- 
stretched hands below him, and almost 





Raper MENACHEM MENDEL SCHNEERSON 





A little Moses in Brooklyn, 
immediately bottles of whisky and paper 
cups appeared on all the tables. 

Then there was singing, followed by 
toasts (“L’chayim!’—to life), followed 
by more singing, and the first of many 
talks by the Rebbe, during which everyone 
remained standing. The Rebbe spoke on 
the four levels on which, according to the 
Hasidim, the Bible is written: p’shat or 
literal meaning. d’rush or simple allegory 
relating to moral teachings, remes or “the 
hint” of the mystical relation 
man and God, and sod, the secret 
with esoteric cosmological matters acces- 
sible only to students of the cabala.* 

Every Lubavitcher 
comes to consult the Rebbe on any aspect 
of his life—financial, moral or medical. It 
is in the medical field that Rabbi Mendel 
has performed many feats that Luba- 


between 
dealing 


who possibly can 


* An esoteric speculation on meta- 
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manipulation of 


System ol 


physics went in for much symbolical 
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originated in came under strong 
Babylonian influence between 500 and goo A.D 
work, the Zohar 
the 13th century, had a profound influence on 


Hasidism, 


Its best-known compiled in 


vitchers do not hesitate to call mirac- 
ulous. The Rebbe himself—he studied 
science at the Sorbonne—merely says: 
“Sometimes all that is necessary to know 
what a man’s troubles are is to spend a 
half hour observing how he looks and 
how he moves his hands, and then to try 
identifying with him.” 

The Danger of Compromise. Russia- 
born Rabbi Mendel, like all Lubavitcher 
Rebbes, looks upon himself as spiritual 
“shepherd” of all Jews everywhere— 
Hasidic or not. He lives modestly with his 
wife in their $75-a-month flat, devotes his 
whole time to the Torah, to his flock and 
to directing missionary work among Jews 
who have fallen away from the Orthodox 
faith. As he sees it, the most important 
injunction for Jews is not to compromise 
in matters of faith and observance. “Com- 
promise is dangerous because it sickens 
both the body and the soul. . . One must 
do everything, but at the same time we 
welcome the doing of even a part. If all 
we can do is to save one limb, we save 
that. Then we worry about saving an- 
other. A man may say, ‘I would like to 
be whole, but I can’t. My evil impulse 
prevents me, or I have to make a living 
or I don't have the time’ . rhe great 
fault of Conservative and Reform Juda- 
ism is not that they compromise but that 
they sanctify the compromise [and] still 
the conscience.” 

His followers are sure that he is right 
and every year some 100 young Luba- 
vitcher missionaries travel all over the 
U.S. to spread his word to other Jews. 
Often they find little or no understanding. 
But, says one of his disciples of the 
Rebbe: “He is to us what Moses was to 
Israel in his time. Not that the Rebbe is 
to be compared to Moses, ‘like whom 
there has been none other since.’ But the 
Rebbe is like a little Moses.” 


Protestant-Catholic Conflict 


What are the sources of Protestant- 
Roman Catholic tension in the U.S.? Last 
week the Jesuit weekly America listed 
three areas of friction in a lead article 
(written for CBS's Church of the Air ra- 
dio show, but denied clearance because it 
was judged too controversial) by Editor 
in Chief Thurston N. Davis. The 
points as Jesuit Davis sees them: 

BirtH Controt. “Some Protestants 
speak of birth control as a positive virtue. 
They are hurt and perhaps humiliated 
that their code of personal morality in 
this matter is held to be grossly wrong 
by their Catholic friends. The Catholic 
Church views this practice as contrary to 
the natural law, that is, to the law of 
human reason itself. The birth-control 
question is only a part of her total philo- 
sophical and theological view of the right 
relations between husband and wife. 

PAROCHIAL ScHoots, “The Catholic par- 
ent who exercises his undisputed right to 
educate his child in the atmosphere of a 
Catholic school is convinced that an in- 
tegral education—a complete education— 
is possible only where a child receives 
thorough and systematic training in man’s 
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obligations to know, love and serve God 
his Creator and Redeemer. Protestants 
very often misunderstand the parochial 
school. Too often they repeat the slogan 
about the Catholic school being a ‘divi- 
sive’ influence on American society.” 

CensorsHip. “The Legion of Decency 
and the National Office for Decent Litera- 
ture ... do not regard themselves as 
‘censors.’ They do, however, publish moral 
appraisals of movies and books. As a re- 
sult, they are looked upon by Protestants 
as ‘un-American pressure groups,’ or as 
symbols of the intolerance of Catholics. 
[ But the Legion addresses] its directives 
only to Catholics. Protestants are just as 
concerned as Catholics are to protect their 
youngsters from suggestive and defiling 
influences. The trouble is that some Prot- 
estants seem to feel themselves almost 
obliged to patronize the movie which the 
Catholics condemned—just because the 
Catholics condemned it.” 

Father Davis’ prescription: “Protes- 
tants and Catholics should get together 
to talk over—not merely their differences 
—but also the vast areas of common 
concern which they have. I think that 
Catholics should take the initiative.” 

For years a small but recurring sore 
point between Protestants and Catholics 
has been the movies’ preponderance of 
Catholic priests over Protestant ministers, 
Last week George A. Heimrich, West 
Coast head of.the National Council of 
Churches’ Broadcasting and Film Com- 
mission, totted up the 1956 figures on 
films with Catholic and Protestant themes 
and happily announced the result: four 
to one in favor of the Protestants. Lu- 
theran Heimrich gave most of the credit 
for better Protestant billing to the Coun- 
cil of Churches’ campaign to inform pro- 
ducers about Protestantism. One lost bat- 
tle of the campaign: the council appealed 
to ministers for film scripts, got several 
and rejected them all. The flaw: “They 
would never get the seal of approval of 
the Production Code Administration, for 
in part (e.g., by portraying pastors bossed 
around by church-board members) they 
show the Protestant religion in a very 
bad light.” 


Capitalist Lent 


The institution of Lent is nothing but a 
capitalist plot to glorify the starvation of 
the workers, Pravda told its readers last 
week. Citizens of the U.S.S.R. were urged 
to avoid the sinister practice of fasting for 
the 4o days before Easter—‘especially 
damaging because it coincides with the 
time of spring sowing, and it decreases 
sharply the labor productivity of the col- 
lective farmers.” 

A related danger: the practice of con- 
fession, which turns the church in capital- 
ist countries into a smoothly working 
espionage organization against the “revo- 


| lutionary feelings of the people.” No one 


knows how many Russian backsliders are 
observing Lent, but Pravda deplored the 
fact that “a considerable number of be- 
lievers in the Soviet Union still observe 
the cult of confession.” 
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Site Facts: Colorful, Industrial 
Colorado has the labor, power, 
Water, transportation, resources 
and markets to meet your site re- 
quirements...PLUS the exclusive 
bonus of Pleasant Living in Amer- 
ica’s climate capital! 

Documented facts are offered 
for your study. Write for free, re- 
vised-to-the-minute analysis, “In- 
dustrial Colorado.” 
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... the spirit of freedom among 
the 70 million people behind the 
Iron Curtain. To do this, Radio 
Free Europe must continue 
spreading the Truth .. . the free 
world’s most powerful weapon 
against Communist propagan- 
da. Your help is vital to this 
vital cause! Mail your Truth 
Dollars—as many as you can— 
to Crusade for Freedom, c/o 
your local postmaster— 
today! 
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“DURING OUR 25 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


We’ve bought 2547 trucks — and when it comes to Air Brakes 


we prefer BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE!” 


MR. ROBERT MASTERS CRICHTON, President 


Super Service Motor Freight Company, Inc. 


Mr. Crichton, from his company’s general headquarters in 
Nashville, Tennessee, directs the activities of a veteran trucking 
network with terminals in the states of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana and 
Virginia. The company employs 1,300 people and maintains 
23 terminals. Super Service vehicles in 1955 rolled up a total of 


977" 


27,752,000 miles while operating on routes totaling 6,000 miles. 





The world’s most tried 
and trusted Air Brakes 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Offices and Factory—Elyria, Ohio. Branches—Berkeley, Collf., 
and Oklahoma City, Okichoma 
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PICASSO & GEMMAIL OF HIS 1939 “COQ” 


A New Art 


Art galleries are normally at their best 
when they are flooded with light, but last 
week a black-walled gallery on Paris’ Right 
Bank was at its best flooded in darkness. 
Its dazzling show was a Picasso retrospec- 
tive of 50 characteristic works from 1898 
to 1955, plus another 50 works by such 
masters as Cézanne, Bonnard, Braque, 





ART 





Gauguin, Dufy, Vlaminck. Their master- 
pieces split the gloom of the gallery with a 
luminosity that never glowed from any 
canvas that had been brushed with paint. 
They were not paintings, but transcrip- 
tions of paintings done in a new technique 
—and there were signs that they might 
be here to stay. 

Gemmaux. They are called gemmaux, a 
word coined from gemmes (jewels) and 
émaux (enamels), and consist of bits of 
colored glass held together by colorless 
enamel. A gemmiste works from a paint- 
ing, transcribing it onto a horizontal plate 
of glass (lighted from below) by juxta- 
posing and superimposing pieces of glass 
which have an incredible variety of colors, 
shapes and sizes, Virtually any intensity or 
shade of color can be obtained by super- 
imposing colors in proper combinations. 

During composition, the fragments of 
glass are held together by a transparent 
glue. When the panel is finished, it gets a 
coat of liquid, transparent enamel, and is 
baked and hardened in an oven. With sun- 
light or artificial light behind it, the panel 
is incandescent. The process, first devel- 
oped by Jean Crotti, a Parisian, 30 years 
ago, was perfected six years ago by Roland 
Malherbe, another Parisian, and was 
launched by his father, Roger, on a major 
scale this month. 

It boasts an impressive list of enthusi- 
astic supporters led by Painters Pablo 
Picasso, Georges Rouault, Georges Braque 


and the late Henri Matisse. Picasso and 
Matisse were so enchanted by the process 
that they hastened to do a few themselves. 
“Magnifique!” cried Braque. “Ii I were 
30 years younger, I would be a gemmiste 
myself.” 

Price: $7,000-$10,000. Depending on 
the tone subtleties to be achieved, it takes 
from six weeks to three months to do a 
panel. The price: $7,000 to $10,000, and 
the market is brisk. In the first two days 
of the current show, collectors snapped up 
31 panels. Among the buyers: Monaco’s 
Prince Rainier, Stanley Marcus of Dallas’ 
Neiman-Marcus (which will put 15 gem- 
maux on display ), and U.S. Designer Ray- 
mond Loewy, who says he will open a 
gemmaux gallery in Manhattan. Gemmaux 
have also gone commercial. One of the 
more lurid experiences in the Paris subway 
these days is the spectacle of Van Gogh's 
Bridge at Arles touting the virtues of a 
washing machine, and his Night Café 
exhorting people to drink Perrier water. 

The possibilities of gemmaux for decora- 
tion are considerable. But glass has too 
brassy a tone to catch certain delicate 
color harmonies more suitable to paint on 
canvas. Aware of the medium’s possibilities 
and limitations, Picasso is already working 
on several designs specifically intended as 
gemmaux. If other artists of quality fol- 
low his lead and create originals for gem- 
maux, the medium may well develop into 
what Picasso has called it: a new art. 





VERY Israeli artist faces an age-old dilemma. 
Scripture forbids the creation of graven im- 
ages.* but the compelling affirmation of the Talmud 
is “This is my God and I shall adorn Him.” The 
solution for one of Israel's leading artists, Yehoshua 
Kovarsky, 49, was to move into his own kind of 
abstract symbolism, while holding to the philos- 
ophy that “an abstraction must have meaning for 
the viewer.” 

There is meaning in the most brilliantly realized 
of Kovarsky’s works, a series of seven large (40 
in. by 52 in.) canvases depicting the seven-day 
creation of the world (see color page). Shown last 
fall at Manhattan's Jewish Museum, the series will 
be on view for the last time in Manhattan next week at a 
reception given by Israeli Minister Mordecai Kidron. Then 
it will be shipped to Israel (where it will be shown later 
this year in the museums of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa), 
along with the stacks of canvases Kovarsky has completed 
during his five-year stay in New York. 

With the aid of the titles, it is easy to comprehend most 
of the unfolding mystery of the Genesis theme as Kovarsky 
has conceived it, ¢.g.: 

Third Day shows the grey dawn of the first landscape, with 
the first signs of life emerging from primordial chaos. Says 
Kovarsky: ‘This tree has the twist of a motherly woman. The 
cloud is the symbol of rain. The red seed, poppy seed, is a 
symbol of growth. The sun—light.” 

Fourth Day shows the molten sun and cooling moon pulling 











* “Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, nor any 
of likeness, of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth’ Exodus 20:4 
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PAINTER KOVARSKY 


apart in the primary blue sky, while the first living 
things begin their incandescent dance of life. As 
for the dark cloud, Kovarsky suggests that it 
represents Lilith, the legendary predecessor of Eve, 
who has now become an evil spirit, roaming the 
desolate spaces. 

Such Biblical and Talmudic images come nat- 
urally to Kovarsky, who was steeped in Jewish 
dogma and tradition during his childhood in Vilna, 
Lithuania, was sent to Palestine at 17. His first 
direct contact with the traditions of his forefathers 
came while he was working in a kibbutz (collective 
settlement). There he found a fellow laborer, a 
Yemenite Jew named Zachariah, who could describe 
such legendary objects as the ancient Tabernacle so vividly 
that young Yehoshua was able to draw them. After finishing 
his art education in Paris, Kovarsky went back to Israel. 
isolated himself to paint in the ancient city of Safad, cradle 
of Jewish mysticism and cabalism. 

With a reputation already made in Israel, Kovarsky with 
his wife, a former Martha Graham dancer, decided to go to 
New York six years ago. Says Kovarsky: “We had been cut 
off from the art world for ten years. I felt the need of 
something refreshing. New York cooks very fast, and it cooks 
nicely. It has a good smell. What was yesterday is gone. 
Yesterday's car isn't enough. Today demands more. I will 
take a lot from here.” 

Planning to return to Israel with his paintings, and to take 
new root there, Kovarsky hopes to get new inspiration from 
the Yemenites. Says he: “These people have in their mind 
an image. My desire is to find a language that will express 
their imagination. To be in contact with these primitive 
people will be for me now like getting to a fresh spring.” 


x 
3 
3 
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KOVARSKY’S GENESIS: THIRD DAY ‘BEARING FRUIT AFTER ITS KIND.” 


FOURTH DAY “LET THERE BE LIGHTS IN THE FIRMAMENT.” 
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Collector’s item: Possessions borne from nature carry their dignity s! ay 
majestically through the years of time. Pride in heritage is an unextinguishable on 
spark. Johnnie Walker, with its home in the Highlands, has this same 
distinctive characteristic. For, nowhere in all the world can this delectable 
whisky be made except Scotland. Evclusive to that country are the gifts of 
nature and the skill that go into blending this elegant Scotch. One sip of 
Johnnie Walker Red Label tells you here is a delightful drink. The mellow 
flavour, the bouquet are as unique as the shape of the bottle in which it comes. 
Savour this Great Scot today...try it at home orat your favourite restaurant. 
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Blended Scotch Whisky, 86.8 Proof « Imported by Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Away with the Crutches 


A college education is supposed to teach 
a student to think, but does the U.S. col- 
lege succeed in teaching him to think for 
himself? Not nearly enough, says Dart- 
mouth’s Dean of Faculty Arthur E. Jensen. 
“Normally, the student goes through col- 
lege with two crutches: the professor and 
the textbook. When he graduates, he some- 
times stops his education because he no 
longer has those crutches.” Last week, 
after two years of study, the Dartmouth 
faculty approved a series of reforms that 


it hopes will change all that. Chief 
proposals 
@ Beginning in the fall of 1958, Dart- 


mouth College will switch from two 
week semesters to three eleven-week terms. 
Instead of taking five courses at a time 
and thus scattering their attention five 
different students will be able to 
dig deeper into each subject by concen- 
trating on only three. 

@ Though students will take the same 
required courses as now, the nature of 
the courses will be changed. There will 
still be large lectures, but these will be 
supplemented by more and more seminars, 
tutorials and term papers involving orig- 
inal research. 

@ Instead of textbooks, syllabuses, and 
spoon-fed lectures, students will rely much 
more on their own wide (and required) 
reading of pertinent books and primary 
sources in the library. The whole idea, 
sums up President John Sloan Dickey, is 
to end the student's “dependence on teach- 
ing,” and declare his “independence in 
learning.” 


The Janitor 


The more they observed him during his 
first months on the job as night janitor in 
1951, the more the pupils and teachers of 
the Edwin Markham Elementary School 
in the Portland, Ore. school district began 
to realize that there was something special 
about shy, quiet Horace Bixby. Because of 
the Depression, “Bix” had never finished 
college. But he had an obvious talent for 
science and mechanics—and an even more 
important knack for getting along with 
children. He brought them birds and fish 
to study and care for. He built them an 
incubator, a model cloud chamber and a 


16- 


ways, 
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EpWIN MarRKHAM’s Bix TeacuinG & Tortinc 


More than.all the money. 
EDUCATION 


Van de Graaff generator, made it a prac- 
tice to get to work early in order to have 
time for any problems the boys and girls 
might have. Then one day in 1954, three 
members of the faculty called him into a 
classroom and made an extraordinary sug- 
gestion. “Well, Bix them said, 
“we've been talking about you, and we've 
decided that you should go to college and 
get a teaching certificate.” 

For a man of 41 with a wife and two 
boys to support, it was quite a decision. 
Bix bluntly told his wife and family, “how 
we'd always be broke, how we'd not have 
enough to eat, how we'd never take any 
vacation trips.” He might have added, 
had he known the figures, that even if 
he made the grade by the fall of 1957, 
his starting salary as a teacher ($3,700) 
would be nearly $250 less than he would 
be making as a janitor. But Charlotte 
Bixby encouraged him to go ahead. While 
hanging on to his job, Bix enrolled at 
Portland State College, later switched to 
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STELLING- MICHAUD 


INTERPRETERS 
More than translation. 





Lewis and Clark College as a major in 
elementary education. 

Since then he has spent his mornings 
studying and attending classes, this term 
began practice-teaching at Edwin Mark- 
ham. He went to college last summer, for 
two years worked weekends at a service 
station to help meet his new expenses. But 
by 2 p.m. each weekday, he was once again 
in his khaki shirt and pants, sweeping 
cleaning and polishing as if he had nothing 
more on his mind than being the best 
janitor Edwin Markham ever had. 

Last week, with a B.S. assured him, Bix 
was invited into the office of School Super- 
intendent J. W. Edwards, signed the agree- 
ment that will make him a full-fledged 
teacher in the Portland school system next 
fall. But for Bix, all this is only the first 
step in his new career. Eventually, he 
hopes to earn an M.A, and to specialize 
in teaching handicapped children. “You 
see,”’ says he, “I have a boy who is prac- 
tically blind. And he wants so much to be 
accepted as a normal boy, to do the things 
that are expected of a normal boy. I know 
what these children go through. If I can 
do something to help them, I'll have more 
than all the money anyone can pay me in 
dollars and cents.” 


How to Be Indispensable 

A blonde, 25-year-old woman walked 
nervously into a large classroom in Geneva 
one day last week for one of the most 
exhausting ordeals of her life. Before her 
sat six facultymen, including experts in 
English, French and Italian. Behind, a 
crowd of students waited eagerly to see 
her perform. They had good reason for 
wanting to do so: of 750 students at the 
Interpreters’ School, Giovanna Cuirlo of 
Genoa was the only one found qualified 
this term to try for the school’s highest 
prize—the conference (or parliamentary ) 
interpreter’s certificate. 

As Giovanna took her seat and opened 
her pad, the school’s Dean Sven Stelling- 
Michaud launched into a twelve-minute 
speech in fast-paced French (“The new 
member-state of Viet Nam is particularly 
happy to be able to participate in the work 
of the World Health Organization . . .’ 
With scarcely a second’s delay, Giovanna 
read back the speech in Italian. After that 
a professor delivered another speech in 
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Can’t I 
travel in 
privacy? 


Of course, you can! There’s no need to prolong the stresses and 
strains of a busy day when you leave on an overnight trip. You 
can take a Pullman and re/ax in the private comfort of your own 
quiet, peaceful quarters! 


No other form of time-saving travel is so restful to both 
mind and body. No weather worries or uncertain schedules... 
no highway hazards or traffic problems . . . no searching for meals 
or lodgings. You haven't a care in the world as you settle down 
to energy-renewing sleep in a king-size Pullman bed! 

Next morning, you arrive at your destination rested and 
refreshed—and on time. You're in the center of town, too, Not 
miles out, with a time-wasting ride ahead of you. 

Try “Travel by Pullman” on your next overnight trip. Make 
it your regular, restful, safe travel habit. It’s an investment in 
your own personal comfort and well-being... and it brings im- 
portant benefits to your family and your firm, too! 
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English which Giovanna read back in Ital- 
ian. Then two other professors read 
Italian treatises on the Common Market. 
These Giovanna translated into English 
and French, 

Only a Handful. Having passed the 
first hurdles, Giovanna was ordered into a 
U.N.-type interpreter’s booth for a more 
difficult test: the simultaneous rendering 
into Italian of a speech in French, a second 
in English. Finally she took her place 
behind a “‘delegate’s desk” and was ordered 
to do the same thing all over again, this 
time translating the text on sight. The 
ordeal over, the professors made their 
decision: Giovanna had passed. 

In its 16 years the Interpreters’ School 
has turned out only a handful of Gio- 
vannas. Since 1951 only 35 have made the 
grade. But the school’s standards are so 
high that even students with the less diffi- 
cult translator-interpreter’s certificate or 
the simple “language certificate” find jobs 
without trouble. As a matter of fact, to 
have completed the school’s courses at all 
is proof enough that a man or woman is 
much more than an ordinary linguist. To- 
day’s interpreters must not only have the 
concentration and quickness to translate 
words and sentences instantly; they must 
also have background enough to be able 
to render shades of meaning and to place 
emphasis where the speakers want it. “We 
know our requirements are difficult,” says 
Dean Stelling-Michaud, “but they have 
to be.” A translator who is merely a 
babbling robot can endanger a whole inter- 
national conference. 

So Many Conferences. Founded by a 
Belgian-born League of Nations interpreter 
named Antoine Velleman, the school began 
with only 20 students in one of the build- 
ings of the University of Geneva. By 1951, 
when Dean Stelling-Michaud took over, 
| Geneva canton authorities were so im- 
| pressed by it that they agreed to help 
finance it. Stelling-Michaud added modern 
equipment for simultaneous translation, 
built up one of the largest dictionary 
libraries in the world. By 1955 the school 
had become an autonomous part of the 
University of Geneva. 

Today no alumni are in greater demand 
than Geneva's. “There are such a multi- 
tude of conferences,”’ says Dean Stelling- 
Michaud, “that every day we witness a 
new international organization of some 
kind.” When UNESCO decided to set up 
its Russian-language section, it asked the 
school to do the job. When Aramco and 
Saudi Arabian officials got bogged down 
in a Geneva conference last year, they 
called on the school for English-Arabic 
translators to help the negotiators out. In 
a sense, says Stelling-Michaud, the Geneva 
alumnus is rapidly becoming the indispen- 
sable international man. “In European or- 
ganizations like the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity,” says he, “the majority of inter- 
preters come from our school. Of some 
200 top-class interpreters at work in the 
world today, at least 20% are Geneva- 
trained. Sometimes we even get requests 
to send students who have not even passed 
their tests to help out at some inter- 
national meeting or other.” 
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(Friden Model ABY) 


You'll see when you touch it—Friden model ABY is far 
advanced over all other machines at or near its price! A 
complete adding-multiplying machine no office can afford 
to be without. Plainly labeled control keys give direct 
“live” response. Totals and sub-totals obtained instantly 
with no extra strokes. Direct credit balance or minus 
total. Clear signal prints automatically. All negative 
amounts printed in red. Simplified ribbon and paper 
change. Ask your nearby Friden Man to show you Natural 
Way adding soon! 
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this NATURAL WAY to 
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In 527 daily newspapers 
across the nation, adver- 
tisements like this are 
reaching an audience 
of more than 50 million 
people, 
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Some people think that creeping inflation 
and the rising prices which follow in its 
wake are the cost of continuing prosperity. 


We in the life insurance business disagree, 
and believe something can be done about 
it. We invite your help, because keeping the 
economy sound is a many-sided job and calls 
for the help of all Americans. 


Let’s start with something that each and 
every one of us can do. If each one of us will 
save only an extra nickel out of every dollar 
we earn, we will strike a mighty blow against 
inflation and rising prices. 

This extra nickel saved by each of us can 
add up to a total of 14 billion dollars a year 
—money which is urgently needed to finance 
more factories, homes and schools. 


The other side of the nickel 
But that’s only one side of the nickel we 
save. The other side is the feeling of inde- 
pendence and well-being that comes from 
knowing we have a nest egg that is growing. 


The life insurance companies are suggest- 
ing this action to millions of Americans 
through a series of messages appearing in 
newspapers throughout the country at this 
time. One of these messages appears on the 
opposite page. 


But this important action on the part of 


Everybody agrees inflation is bad 


..- but too many think it’s inevitable 


Is tt? 


all of us needs to be supplemented by vigor- 
ous actions on other fronts, if we are to win 
this fight against inflation. Here are three: 


What the employer can do 


1. Management can make a real contribution to 
this fight—by offering better products at the 
same prices . , . or the same products at lower 
prices. 

What the employee can do 


2. Each employee can do his share by making 
every dollar received, a dollar earned. In fact, 
the wage earner can look forward to increasing 
prosperity by increasing his own productivity. 
Without that, the paycheck may be bigger, but 
it will buy less. 


What all of us can do 


3. All of us need to support every reasonable 
move to reduce government spending—federal, 
state and local. Remember, it’s our money that 
government spends. And if we keep on asking 
for services which could be deferred or elimi- 
nated altogether, we'll keep on paying—in higher 
taxes. 


This is no time for name-calling or finger- 
pointing or “letting George do it.” It’s a time 
for all of us to join in a spirit of mutual re- 
spect and determination to work out this 
problem together. 


Yes, we can stop inflation—if we will all 
do our part. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 


Passive Restraint 

Before an audience at fhe National 
Press Club, Federal Reserve Chairman 
William McChesney Martin Jr. made an 
unusual admission for an expert econo- 
mist—or indeed any kind of expert. Since 
the first of the year, said Chairman Mar- 
tin, the FRB’s governors “really haven't 
known which way the business currents 
are running.” And until they do know, 
the Federal Reserve will follow a policy 
of “passive” credit restraint, neither tight- 
ening nor loosening the nation’s money 
supply. “We are simply trying to let the 
forces of supply and demand operate in 
the money market.” 

The forces of supply and demand were 
operating all over. Some industries, such 


BUSINESS 


first predicting an 8 increase in new 
plant and equipment spending in 1957, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Commerce Department took an- 
other reading and revised the figures. The 
amended totals would probably hit $37.5 
billion, an increase of 64% instead of 8%. 
Even so, it would still be the greatest out- 
pouring of expansion money in history. 


AVIATION 
Rough Engines 


After months of tests, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration last week stamped 
formal approval on the engines slated to 
power the first U.S. jet airliners. The pow- 
er plants: Pratt & Whitney's J57 and J75, 
scheduled for 90% of the 250-odd jetlin- 
ers on order (both Boeing’s 707* and 





Unttep Arrcrart’s Gwinn, Hopps, Horner & J57 
For the competition, a short, sad story. 


as agriculture-equipment and auto-parts 
manufacturers, were stepping up produc- 
tion. The steel industry was down to 92.7% 
of capacity as shipments exceeded new 
orders, and customers continued to live off 
inventories. Automakers were still increas- 
ing production. Led by Ford and Chrysler, 
production last week rose to 141,324 cars 
—10,117 units higher than the same week 
in 1956. 

The Labor Department reported that 
employment in February rose by 612,000 
workers to a new monthly record of 63.1 
million, largely wiping out the extra-heavy 
January decline. Unemployment also took 
a better turn, dropped by 123,000 to a 
total of 3,121,000 jobless. U.S. factory 
hands earned an average $82.41 a week, a 
new record for the month, And with hourly 
earnings of $2.05, the workingman had the 
highest wage level of all time. 

Despite some doubts over the immedi- 
ate outlook, businessmen were making only 
slight changes in expansion plans. After 
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Douglas’ DC-8). That the Js57 and J75 
had passed with flying colors was fine for 
Pratt & Whitney. But it was one more 
blow to the rest of the troubled U.S. air- 
craft-erigine industry. In a few short 
years, the five well-matched big compa- 
nies that had competed for the jet market 
have been narrowed to Pratt & Whitney, a 
division of United Aircraft Co. Said a top 
Defense Department official: “It’s a short, 
sad story. Pratt & Whitney has the best 
engines, and that is what we have got 
to have.” 

Bombers & Backlogs. Though military 
secrecy clouds the exact backlog and pro- 
duction figures, Pratt & Whitney will fly 
off with at least 70% of every defense 
engine dollar in 1957, leaving its competi- 
tors to dogfight for the remaining 30%. 





% Which set a new transcontinental record for 
passenger planes last week by whistling 2,650 
miles from Seattle to Baltimore in 3 br. 48 min 


for an average speed of 612 m.p.h 


Developed by Engineer Leonard 
(“Luke”) Hobbs, now United Aircraft’s 
vice chairman, the J57 has been in pro- 
duction since 1953, powers Boeing's 
eight-engine B-52 heavy bomber and four- 
engine KC-135 jet tanker-transport, Con- 
vair’s supersonic Fro2 interceptor and 
five other military planes. Soon the even 
bigger J75 will go into two more impor- 
tant planes, Convair’s supersonic F-106 
interceptor and Republic’s F-105 fighter- 
bomber. To add to its horsepower riches, 
Pratt & Whitney has important military 
contracts for a smaller J52 jet engine and 
a T57 turboprop, and is building a $50 
million plant in Connecticut to develop a 
nuclear engine. Net result for United Air- 
craft, whose Chairman H. M. (“Jack”) 
Horner and President William P. Gwinn 
also have a booming business in Hamilton- 
Standard propellers and Sikorsky helicop- 
ters: a $2.3 billion backlog at the end of 
1956, which was some $goo million more 
than 195s. 

What worries the Pentagon is that in the 
horsepower race the rest of the industry 
seems to be fighting a losing competitive 
battle. General Electric, which claims to 
have delivered more jet engines than any 
other manufacturer, lost its bread-and- 
butter J47 engine contract with the end of 
B-47 medium-bomber production. To re- 
place it, G.E. has a new J79 engine (about 
15,000-lb. thrust) for Convair’s super- 
sonic B-58 bomber and Lockheed’s F-104A 
Starfighter. Yet the four-jet B-s8 Hustler 
is far from quantity production, and the 
Froq4 program may be slowed down 
(Time, Feb. 25). Curtiss-Wright is little 
better off. The company has big commer- 
cial orders for its 3.700-h.p. Wright Turbo 
Compound piston engine, but was slow to 
push into jets, has only one big seller in 
the relatively low-powered (about 7,000- 
Ib. thrust) J65 engine for subsonic Navy 
and Air Force fighters and Grumman’s 
lightweight supersonic FirF-1 Tiger. 

As for General Motors’ Allison engine 
division and Westinghouse, which pro- 
duced the first U.S.-designed turbojet, 
both have lost much ground. Though Alli- 
son leads the turboprop field and will 
produce the engines for Lockheed’s 
C-130A Hercules transport and new Elec- 
tra airliner, it has only a small slice of the 
big jet market. Finally, Westinghouse has 
been beset by so many engine bugs that it 
is pinning most of its hopes on the new, 
medium-sized J54 jet which it has devel- 
oped with $12.5 million of its own funds, 
hopes to sell to the Navy and Air Force. 

Rockets & Light Planes. To compound 
the troubles, few U.S. enginemakers have 
been quick to jump into the new field of 
rocket power. Though both Curtiss-Wright 
and General Electric, now building the 
first-stage rocket motor for the Vanguard 
satellite project, are hurrying to catch up, 
most of the contracts so far have gone to 
new companies in the field. North Ameri- 
can Aviation’s Rocketdyne Division cur- 
rently has 10,250 employees and contracts 
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to power a fleet of big missiles. from the 
intercontinental Atlas to the Army’s 200- 
mile Redstone. A second newcomer. Cali- 
fornia’s Aerojet, owned by General Tire 
& Rubber Co., with 1956 sales of $140 
million and a $300 million to $400 million 
backlog, is doing equally well; it proudly 
boasts that it makes the engine or engine 
parts for “practically every missile for 
all three services.” 

Another area where the major compa- 
nies could look for new profits is in the 
big market for light civilian plane engines. 
Of the estimated 24,500 engines built in 
the U.S. last year, more than half were 
for civilian aircraft, most of them small 
business or personal planes. Enginemaker 
Lycoming, with half a dozen small piston 
engines already in production, is busy de- 
veloping a light turboprop engine for 
greater speed and altitude. Continental 
has moved into baby jets, looks forward 
to a big market for its 920-lb.-thrust jet 
as the power plant for Cessna’s T-37 Air 
Force jet trainer and will be ready when 
the potentially big civilian’ small-jet mar- 
ket opens up. 

No airman thinks that the Air Force 
will let a big segment of the vital U.S. 
aircraft-engine industry wither away. But 
the immediate future looks thin. Said one 
Pentagon policymaker last week: “I 
would like to see a more even distribu- 
tion. But for all these jet-engine people, 
it is just too bad that Pratt & Whitney is 
so uniformly good.” 


AUTOS 


Wolfson at the Door 

Raider Louis Wolfson, who temporarily 
retired from the public eye after his un- 
successful attempt to gain control of 
giant Montgomery Ward (Time, Oct. 8), 
was on the prowl again last week. He was 
casting a covetous eye on ailing American 
Motors Corp. ($2,994,613 loss in first 
quarter of fiscal 1957). Wolfson an- 
nounced that he and his family have in- 
creased their holdings in the company by 
110,000 shares to 350,000, giving him the 
largest single block, though only 6%, of 
the 5,670,430 shares outstanding. 

Detroit gossiped that Wolfson will try 
to get American Motors to sell its losing 
Nash-Hudson auto manufacturing divi- 
sion, concentrate on making its profit- 
able Nash-Kelvinator appliance division 
even more profitable, possibly merge 
American Motors with some of the firms 
controlled by Wolfson’s Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott or his Universal Corp. 
Wolfson was mum on his plans, beyond 
saying ominously that “certainly some 
overhauling of American Motors is in- 
dicated,” intends to meet with A.M.C. 
President George Romney this week in 
Miami. 

The overhauling, said Wolfson, “might 
call for a trimming, paring and pruning 
of certain unprofitable operations and 
possibly an expansion of others.” He 
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TAFT-HARTLEY amendments 
this year stand good chance of pas- 
sage. Reason: Labor Secretary 
Mitchell is bringing together union 
and management leaders from sep- 
arate industries, having them sug- 
gest amendments to which both 
groups agree. First such confer- 
ence brought agreement to amend 
Passages covering construction in- 
dustry’s representative elections, 
apprenticeship and multi-employer 
bargaining. 


BILLBOARD BAN along new 
41,000-mile U.S. interstate highway 
network will be asked by Eisen- 
hower Administration. Plan is to 
withdraw some of federal road- 
building subsidy from states that 
refuse to pass laws requiring a 
750-ft. sign-free area on both sides 
of the road. But plan will get fight 
from unions, sign companies, mo- 
tels and farmers who rent land for 
billboards. . 


DAYLIGHT TIME will be tried 
out by Pennsylvania Railroad for 
all its passenger schedules begin- 
ning April 28. The first major long- 
haul rail line to advance its time- 
tables and clocks by one hour, 
Pennsy will decide later whether 
to make shift every year for con- 
venience of its customers. 


CANADIAN DOLLAR is at high- 
est premium over U.S. dollar since 
1933 because of heavy cp bea. by 
foreigners in the Dominion. High 
for the week: $1.0472; close: 
$1.0455. But Canadian authorities 
are worried that rise is pushing 
export prices too high. 


WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER is 
posing his development schemes 
eyond borders of Arkansas (Time, 
March 11), plans to build in New 
Mexico, Arizona, California. His 
Winrock Enterprises, Inc. is get- 
ting option from University of 
New Mexico on 142 acres in fast- 
growing Albuquerque residential 
area, will build a $7,000,000 shop- 
ping center along new freeway 


denied that he plans a proxy fight: “We 
are backing management.” From Detroit, 
harried George Romney answered in kind: 
“T really believe that Wolfson will help 
the company.” 

If Wolfson actually intends to try un- 
loading the automotive division, he can 
probably count on help from Sol A. 
Dann, a Detroit attorney who leads a 
dissident stockholders’ group, has been in 
touch with Wolfson and says their pro- 
grams for the company are similar. But 
Romney believes fervently in the future 
of the small car, thinks his Rambler and 
its British-manufactured Metropolitan 
(sales of both are up so far this year) 
will be the salvation of the ailing com- 
pany. Said Romney: “I would be op- 
posed to discontinuance of our automo- 
tive activities.” 

Despite the friendly phrases, both sides 


there if zoning can be worked out. 
Winrock will give university a 
share of profits, pay 5% of land’s 
appraised value in annual rental. 


PENNY STOCK SWINDLE has 
resulted in conviction of high- 
pressure Jersey City Broker Walter 
Tellier (Timez, May 7). Federal 
Court jury in Brooklyn found that 
Tellier and two officers of bankrupt 
Alaska Telephone Corp. swindled 
1,400 investors out of $900,000 by 
boilershop selling of Alaska deben- 
tures. Tellier can get up to five 
years in penitentiary and $180,000 
in fines. 


FRONT-RUNNING FORD offi- 
cially took lead in 1957 road race 
by dint of year’s first R. L. Polk 
registration figures. Final score for 
anuary shows sales of 110,454 
ords, v. 101,116 Chevrolets, while 
Plymouth captured third place 
from Buick by 41,262, v. 35,013. 


STOCK-PURCHASE PLAN will 
be offered to African natives for 
first time. Copper-mining Rhode- 
sian Selection Trust Ltd., con- 
trolled by Manhattan’s American 
Metal Co., Ltd., will let both native 
and white workers take part of their 
wages in stock, and company will 
add 50% to it. 


CONTINENTAL AIR LINES is 
asking CAB to end its $1,000,000 
annual subsidy. Line says it can 
operate without U.S. help as soon 
as it starts new Chicago-Los An- 
er run (Timez, March 11). Said 
AB official: “An unusual request.” 


FUTURES TRADING in onions 
will be banned if Agriculture De- 
partment investigation finds that 
illegal are same caused recent 
price gyrations. Probers are sus- 
picious because March futures, 
which will be traded until March 
22, plummeted to 85¢ this month 
from $2.05 on Feb. 1. National 
Onion Association wants the ban, 
and bills calling for it go before 
House hearings next month, 


eyed each other warily. There seemed 
little doubt that Wolfson was in a posi- 
tion to get what he wants—even to de- 
taching A.M.C.’s auto division—if he 
wants to fight for it. 


For the Finicky 


For those who think Ford’s Continental 
is too cheap for their taste, General Mo- 
tors last week rolled out Cadillac’s Eldo- 
rado Brougham, the most expensive of all 
U.S. production cars. Price: $13,074, not 
including transportation charges (about 
$160 extra), state and local taxes, com- 
pared to $9,891 for the Continental. 

Standing only 554 in. high, a good 
34 in. lower than ordinary Cadillacs, the 
Brougham will ride on the auto industry's 
first complete air-spring suspension sys- 
tem. Instead of steel springs, the Brougham 
floats over the bumps on air-filled rubber 
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VETERANS’ HOMEBUILDING 
It Lags Because of Tight Money 


HE roof has fallen in on the Amer- 

ican building industry,” said Wil- 
liam Levitt, one of the nation’s largest 
builders, as he surveyed the plight of 
the U.S. homebuilding industry last 
week. Though his pessimism was exag- 
gerated, Levitt and his fellow builders 
had some reason for concern. The U.S, 
Department of Labor announced that 
housing starts in February fell to a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 910,- 
coo units, the lowest point in five 
years. Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator Albert M. Cole held to his 
prediction that at least 1,100,000 new 
housing starts will be made in 1957, 
but builders and mortgage brokers were 
less optimistic; they foresaw 1957 
starts ranging from 900,000 all the way 
down to 750,000. 

The size of the drop depends on 
what happens to the Veterans’ housing 
program, which currently accounts for 
a full quarter of all U.S. homebuilding 
starts. The program is rapidly being 
choked off, a victim of the tight-money 
policy which has made mortgage money 
unavailable for VA houses at the low 
(44% maximum) rate permitted. The 
volume of appraisal requests to the VA 
is 57% below two years ago—even 
though the demand is still huge. In its 
twelve years of mortgage operation, 
the VA has guaranteed building loans 
for more than §,000,000 veterans of 
World War II and the Korean war, 
and there are still 15 million veterans 
who have not made use of VA loans. 
“There hasn’t been any drop in basic 
demand for new houses,” says George 
C. Smith, vice president of the F. W. 
Dodge Corp. “There is evidence that 
the reverse is true.” 


° 

The quickest remedy would be for 
Congress to increase the VA interest 
rate to 5%, thus making it more com- 
petitive on the open market. The Amer- 
ican Legion backs the increase, but many 
veterans and veterans’ groups such as 
the Amvets, the Disabled American 
Veterans, bitterly oppose the move be- 
cause it would mean higher mort- 
gage costs. With an ear to such com- 
plaining veterans back home, Con- 
gress has blocked all moves to approve 
the increase. 

What many veterans do not know 
is that they are already paying at least 
the equivalent of 5% interest. Most 
moneylenders who accept VA loans do 
so only at considerable discount in 
order to offset the 449% rate. Builders 
pass on this hidden charge to veterans 
by inflating the cost of the house. And 
by preventing the veteran from build- 
ing earlier, the VA’s low rate has actu- 
ally cost him extra money. Industry 


sources, for example, expect house 
prices to average about 3% higher this 
spring than last. 

No one believes that simply raising 
the rate to 5% will solve the veterans’ 
problems. For one thing, such a move 
would not create any additional cap- 
ital in the tight-money market. But 
unless the VA program is brought into 
line with interest rates in the open 
market, vets may find themselves with- 
out any help at all. Warns VA Chief 
Benefits Director Ralph H. Stone: “If 
this 44% rate is maintained without 
providing some alternative support to 
the veterans’ housing market, the un- 
avoidable consequence will be the phas- 
ing out of the VA program.” 


; ° 

Most of the alternative supports be- 
ing talked about in Washington are 
even more controversial—and far more 
expensive—than the interest boost. One 
measure, backed by the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans Affairs, would in- 
crease the VA’s direct home-loan pro- 
gram by $200 million, Such a bill 
is not apt to find favor: last week 
the House Appropriations Committee 
slashed total VA funds in the budget 
by $206,657,700. Other proposals would 
establish a flexible interest rate that 
would be determined by veteran and 
lender, or that would be pegged to pre- 
vailing geographical rates. But these 
proposals stand little chance because 
the administrative difficulties are too 
great. 

If Congress adamantly refuses to 
raise the VA interest rate, the Admin- 
istration hopes to help the veteran 
nonetheless with a bill making it easier 
to get mortgage loans under the Feder- 
al Housing Administration that in De- 
cember raised its interest rate to 5% 
(congressional approval was not re- 
quired). Under this plan, Administra- 
tor Cole would be allowed to lower the 
FHA’s down-payment requirements at 
his discretion. If tight money con- 
tinues, he would probably do so be- 
fore the World War II housing pro- 
gram expires in July 1958. Veterans 
would thus find FHA-backed loans 
more attractive, and the VA would 
in effect be allowed to wither on the 
vine, except in the few parts of the 
country where a 44% interest is still 
acceptable. 

The best and quickest solution to 
the problem is a rise in the VA interest 
rate. Both Congress and the veteran 
should face up to the fact that veter- 
ans must pay more for loans if they 
want new houses in times of tight 
credit. Says the VA’s Stone: “Automo- 
biles have gone up, everything has gone 
up, so why shouldn’t money go up?” 


cushions. Under the hood it packs a 325 
h.p.-engine, and under its brushed stain- 
less-steel roof it has enough costly gadgets 
to keep the most finicky millionaire hap- 
py. Opening, closing and locking the trunk 
is done automatically by electronic con- 
trols. Seats, steering, windows and brakes 
are power-operated; air conditioning is 
standard equipment. And as a final bow 
to happy motoring, the door of the glove 
compartment is custom-fitted with a ciga- 
rette case, tissue box, vanity case, lipstick 
and four gold-finished drinking cups. 


CORPORATIONS 


International Intrigue 

In his fight for control of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Financier Leopold Silber- 
stein operated with all the cloak-and- 
dagger tactics of international intrigue. 
He masked his buying of F-M stock by 
using Swiss banks, which are forbidden by 
law to reveal names of customers, and by 
making purchases from a handful of mys- 
terious sellers who collected hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in profits for helping 
Silberstein. All told, said Silberstein last 
week, his Penn-Texas Corp., a grab bag of 
20 companies* has bought—or agreed to 
buy—some $35 million in F-M_ shares. 
He can count on 669,270 shares (48.7%), 
or enough to give him control of the 
$135 million family-run company at the 
annual meeting next week. Last week, 
in his reports to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Silberstein was forced 
to reveal how he had collected all his 
shares—and who many of his mysterious 
helpers are, 

Among them is Dutch-born Jacques 
Sarlie, 41, of New York who calls him- 
self an investment specialist and an old 
business friend of Silberstein. Drawn 
into the limelight by SEC reports, Sarlie 
called in reporters last week to tell them 
that he is in the proxy battle only to 
make a fast buck—and he has done won- 
derfully. So far, he says, he has cleaned 
up at least $1,000,000 on his stock buying, 
thanks to agreements to sell to Silber- 
stein at far more than the purchase price. 

Silberstein has to have his stock, said 
Sarlie, because it is the “controlling” 
block. Early in the fight Sarlie was smart 
enough to see that the battle would be 
close, since President Robert Morse Jr. 
and his family own 34% of the stock. At 
first Sarlie bought 70,000 shares with his 
own and borrowed money. He sold 20,000 
shares to Silberstein and agreed to sell the 
other 50,000 after the annual meeting— 
at a profit of $369,200. When his compu- 
tations showed that Silberstein was still 
short some 60,000 shares of what he 
needs, Sarlie said he bought this amount 
in the open market at up to $60 a share. 
Silberstein was glad to buy it from him at 
$68.874, thus giving Sarlie another $532,- 
500 in profits. 

Other Silberstein deals were also profit- 
able for those who sold to him: 

Through Zurich’s Union Bank of Swit- 
zerland, Silberstein bought a total of 
210,000 shares from undisclosed sellers. 
The Swiss bank bought the stock through 
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THIS WORLD 


™ Monroe AUTOMATION is “down to earth” 
on the desks of... 
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Monro-Matic® Duplex Calculator answers several problems simultaneously. 
It actually adds as it multiplies, adds as it divides, 
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Broker Francis I. du Pont & Co., where 
Silberstein’s son-in-law, Peter M. Cats, is 
a customers’ man. For one batch of 
s0,0co shares, Silberstein contracted to 
$52.75 when the market price was 
, thus netting his unidentified sellers 
387,500. He has so far paid the Swiss 
bank $2,600,000, still owes $10,487,500, 
due next June and July. 

@ To get an option on 25,000 Fairbanks, 
Morse shares held by David L. Subin, 
wealthy Lansdale (Pa.) hosiery manu- 
facturer and former director of one of 
his companies, Silberstein paid Subin a 
premium of $100,000 more than the mar- 
ket price. 

@ From Simon Jaglom, New York 
importer-exporter, Silberstein took an- 
other option on 49,750 shares at $47.75 
v. $43 market price. Profit to Jaglom: 
$236,312. 

Such tactics were heavily criticized by 

Washington Attorney Alfons Landa, a 
Penn-Texas shareholder and expert proxy 
fighter (Time, Dec. 17). He heads a 
Penn-Texas “protective committee,” fi- 
nanced with $80,000 from Robert Morse 
Jr., which was formed to start a backfire 
and perhaps oust Silberstein from his own 
company. Landa charged that Silberstein 
himself has shared secretly in huge, 
illegal profits from his stock deals, is 
putting Penn-Texas in the hole by over- 
borrowing and selling off company assets 
to finance the campaign against Morse. 
Some examples: 
q By selling off the property of a Penn- 
Texas subsidiary, Colt’s Patent Firearms 
of Hartford, Conn., Silberstein raised 
$2,000,000 in cash, then leased back the 
plant at $231,264 a year for 20 years— 
or a total of $4,625,280. 
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@ By selling off plants of Pratt-Whitney, 


a subsidiary machine-tool maker (no con- 
nection with the aircraft-engine firm), 
Silberstein raised $4,500,000 in cash, then 
leased back the plants for 30 years at a 
total rental of $30.9 million. 

Under oath before SEC, Silberstein 
angrily denied any personal profit, said 
that his operations are perfectly legal 
methods of buying stock without paying 
more cash than Penn-Texas can afford. 
The stock, said he, was bought through 
the web of intermediaries to 1) avoid 
pushing the open-market price higher, and 
2) get it from sources who would sell it on 
credit or agree to later delivery and pay- 
ment. Despite the high premiums, said 
Silberstein, Penn-Texas bought Fairbanks, 
Morse stock (now about $57) at an av- 
erage $52 a share. 

Penn-Texas has spent about $17 million 
for F-M stock, owes “under $18 million.” 
The stock buying has not helped Penn- 
Texas’ own stock. From a high of $22 it is 
down to $12—even though the company’s 
net income rose to $4,813,000 (including 
$1,390,000 from the sale of fixed assets 
and tax credits) in the first nine months 
of 1956 v. only $1,940,000 for all of 
1955. To buy control of Fairbanks, Morse 
with a total $35 million, insists Silber- 
stein, “is what I call a smart investment. 
The company is sound, with excellent 


growth possibilities. But it is terribly , 
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Rivats Sivperstetn & Morse Jr. 
Cloak, dagger and credit. 


mismanaged. When we move in, we will 
put it on its feet.” 

If Silberstein does succeed in his goal— 
electing six directors to the eleven-man 
Fairbanks, Morse board—his victory 
might yet be Pyrrhic. Penn-Texas may 
control Fairbanks, Morse, but since LIli- 
nois law requires a two-thirds vote of 
shares for corporate merger, the Morse 
family holdings are enough to block any 
real union between the two companies. 
Moreover, if F-M stock drops after Sil- 
berstein wins—and Morse himself says it 
is much too high—the Morse-financed 
Landa committee may yet put Silberstein 
in hot water at Penn-Texas’ own meeting 
in May by confronting him with some 
huge paper losses. 


"Nick de Morgoli 
TRADER SARLIE 


Flushed and flush. 








GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Commuter Cycle. A  mile-a-minute 
bike was brought out by Bianchi, Italy’s 
oldest bikemaker, who hopes to sell it to 
commuters in the U.S. to ride to the rail- 
road station. Bianchi's new “World Cham- 
pion” has ten gears operated by a hand 
shift, weighs only 23 Ibs. (v. an average 
47 lbs. for standard U.S. bikes) and has 
hit 60 m.p.h, ridden by Italian bike-racing 
Champion Fausto Coppi. Ordinary pedal 
pushers, says Bianchi, can do 50 m.p.h. 
without trouble. Price in Italy: $75. Price 
in U.S.: about $135. 

Farmer's Friend. An experimental free- 
piston tractor, which promises to give U.S. 
farmers more power per dollar than any 
tractor currently on the market, was 
shown by Ford Motor Co. Ford’s “Ty- 
phoon” is powered by the same turbine- 
like free-piston engine (Time, Nov. 14, 
1955) already being tested in trucks and 
boats, has the advantage of low fuel cost, 
simpler construction (no crankshaft, no 
spark plugs), less vibration and no need 
for early-morning warmups. The company 
hopes to put a free-piston tractor on the 
market within the next few years. 

Iceless Icebox. For shipping freshly 
killed poultry and other perishable goods 
at low cost, an iceless icebox has been de- 
veloped by Aluminum Co, of America and 
Stone Container Corp. The carton uses 
reflecting aluminum foil on the outside to 
keep products cool in shipment, no mat- 
ter how hot it gets inside trucks or trains. 
It is big enough to hold twelve chickens 
or 50 lbs. of other goods, will keep them 
at 45° to 48° for eleven hours or longer 
in temperatures as high as 103°. 

Garden Weeder. A new weed killer de- 
veloped by Monsanto Chemical Co. elim- 
inates hand hoeing in vegetable patches. 
“Vegadex” destroys annual grasses and 
broad-leaf weeds without damaging crops, 
has been found safe for everything from 
corn to garden beets, Chemical may also 
be used safely in some tree and plant 
nurseries where hand weeding costs run as 
high as $100 per acre annually. Price per 
gallon: $13.50. 


MINING 


Cord Rolls Again 

_Of all the golden boys in the Golden 
Twenties, none glittered brighter than a 
fast-talking, fast-thinking young empire 
builder named Errett Lobban Cord. At one 
time or another, Cord had control of New 
York Shipbuilding, Stinson Aircraft, Amer- 
ican Airways, and Auburn Automobile Co., 
which built the Cord car, now a highly 
prized collector’s item among classic-car 
buffs. In the great Depression, Automan 
Cord’s empire dissolved. Since then, he 
has been living quietly in Nevada, making 
money in real estate and serving as a 
state senator. Last week Automan Cord was 
back making the kind of glamorous news 
he loves, this time in uranium. 

From a mining syndicate headed by 
Baltimore’s C. E. Tuttle and onetime 
General Services Administrator Jess Lar- 
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¢ If desks in your office look like this, you'll be interested in ‘‘Clutter-Top’s”’ story 





Sea 


Look what happened to“old clutter top!” 


Cluttered desks are a suresignof anold fashioned of- 
fice—a carry over from the 20’s. Today’s modern offi- 
ces have “‘clutter-proof’’ desks —the ingenious Shaw- 
Walker Desk that makes other desks outmoded. 

With these new desks, time-wasting top clutter 
and drawer hodgepodge are eliminated. Fully 75% 
of things that drift around on top of other desks 
have a specific place inside this desk. There are off- 


Built Like « 
Skyscraper 





Cluttered desks were believed incurable until : 
? the new manager moved in “Clutter-Proof" Desks : 


seeeeee see eeeeeeneeeee 


SHAW-WALKER 
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Oe aeeccccccccescceescesscecccoesccccesencceesencnsosescecseseecsos steeeneeenesereeseasseesecses the-desk trays for incoming, out- 


going and pending letters, off-the- 
desk space for work organizers, 
work separators, deferred projects, 
binders, books, pads, forms, card 
lists. There’s even an in-drawer 
wastebasket and provision for in-drawer phone! 

With Shaw- Walker “‘Clutter-Proof”’ Desks, usable 
working space on the desk tops is doubled. And with 
everything so well organized inside the desks, more 
work gets done, easier, faster. 

See these “‘clutter-proof’’ desks at our local 
branch store or dealer or write Shaw-Walker, 
Muskegon 39, Michigan, for “Picture Facts.” 


Largest Exciusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 39, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 


A “Clutter-Top"’ shows how he became “‘clutter-proof” 


AGAIN! FOR 





THE 8TH YEAR 


\ 











Once more Titleist led all other balls 


as the choice of the Pros and Ama- 
teurs in the Big Money Tournaments 
of 1956. 

In every major open tournament, as 
well as the National Open, National 
Amateur, National P. G. A., Masters’ 
and the Women’s Open and Women’s 
Amateur, more Titleists were played 
than any other ball. 

What better ball could there be for 
you than the ball chosen by those who 
know golf best? — the Titlelist, “‘the 
most modern of modern balls”. 

Ask your Pro to specify the Titleist 
best suited to your game. Ask him 
too, about Acushnet putters, gloves 
and head covers. 


ACUSHNET. 
GULF BALLS ) 


Sold the world over through 





Golf Course Pro Shops only 
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Humste O1n’s Davis 
Signs were changed on the executive suites. 


son, Cord and associates collected $17 
million for their uranium claims near 
Charley Steen’s famed Mi Vida mine 
(Time, June 27, 195s) in Utah’s Big Indi- 
an district, the biggest price ever paid in 
the U.S. for uranium holdings. 

Cord was not the only one to make a 
killing on the deal. The claims had been 
discovered in 1953 by a La Sal, Utah 
ranch foreman named Zeke Johnson, 
whose son Jimmy was one of Steen’s first 
miners. Steen, short of cash, had asked 
Jimmy Johnson to find a camp cook, and 
Jimmy talked his mother into taking on 
the job. In return, Steen gratefully told 
the Johnsons to look over some promising 
rock formations ten miles north of Mi 
Vida. Zeke Johnson did, and staked out 
his claims. They were so promising that 
Cord and his friends paid Johnson $8o,- 
ooo in cash and royalties that would guar- 
antee him up to $500,000 if the mine 
paid off. It did, after Cord put $1,750,000 
into exploration and drilling. 

Last week, with production up to 150 
tons of ore daily, the mine’s new owners 
were looking for a processing mill to han- 
dle their rich lode. One possibility was 
that they would buy the AEC’s only re- 
maining reduction mill at Monticello, 
Utah, use it to mill their own ore. 


PERSONNEL 


Changes of the Week 

@ William K. Whiteford, 56, president of 
Gulf Oil Corp., officially becomes chief 
executive officer with the retirement of 
Sidney A. Swensrud, 56, as chairman of 
the board, a post that will be discontin- 
ued. Burly, aggressive Bill Whiteford, who 
started as an oilfield roughneck out of 
Stanford University, was brought into 
Gulf in 1951 from the presidency of Can- 
ada’s British American Oil Co., Ltd., made 
chief administrative officer in 1953 under 
Swensrud, who moved up from president 
to board chairman. Whiteford shook up 
Gulf’s management, strengthened its do- 
mestic and Western Hemisphere holdings, 
firmly but unofficially took over much of 
the executive authority. With his major 
duties whittled away, Swensrud gracefully 
bowed out, “to have more time available 
for other interests,” announced that he 
was leaving Gulf “in the strongest posi- 


Warner's Frecp 


Owen Johnson; Tommy Weber 
Gutr’s WHITEFORD 


tion it has ever been in.” In the first nine 
months of 1956 record earnings of $206 
million were 429% more than the same 
period in 1955. 

@ Rupert Campbell Thompson Jr., 51, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
Textron, Inc., was elected president, will 
continue as chief administrative officer in 
charge of Textron’s non-textile operations, 
which have grown to 13 divisions, now 
account for 75% of all sales since Textron 


- began its rapid diversification program. 


Thompson will be right-hand man to 
Royal Little, 61, peppery chairman of the 


board, who has run a growing empire al- - 


most singlehanded since Textron Inc. 
merged with American Woolen Co. and 
Robbins Mills, Inc. in 1955. Last March 
Little hired onetime Textron Director 
Thompson, a personal friend and execu- 
tive vice president of Providence’s Indus- 
trial National Bank, groomed him care- 
fully to share the burden. Thompson’s 
incentive: a “challenge to show that a 
banker can make a good corporate execu- 
tive,” plus a $75,000 salary, 1% of the 
company’s net earnings (up to his base 
salary), and a stock option for 50,000 
shares at $25 each (current price: $15). 
@ Morgan. J. Davis, 58, executive vice 
president of Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
biggest U.S. domestic producer (300,000 
bbl. daily), will succeed President Hines 
H. Baker, 63. Baker retires as president 
and director next month, will become a 
director of Humble’s parent company, 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.). The first geolo- 
gist to occupy Humble’s presidency, strap- 
ping (6 ft. 2 in., 190 lbs.) Morgan Davis 
joined Humble in 1925 after graduating 
from the University of Texas, left to be- 
come resident geologist in Sumatra for a 
Dutch petroleum firm, returned to Hum- 
ble in 1934 as district geologist for New 
Mexico, rose steadily to become executive 
vice president last year. 

@ John W. Field, 42, treasurer of Warner 
Brothers Co., famed foundation-garment 
manufacturer (1956 sales: more than $36 
million), was named president, succeed- 
ing his father John Field, 70, who will 
become chairman of the board. After grad- 
uating from Yale (°37), Field tried his 
hand at journalism, became national af- 
fairs editor of Lire. In 1946 he yielded to 
family pleadings, returned to Warner's. 
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BUSINESSMEN: 





In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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EXPERT 
ADVICE 


Years of experience 
on all types of instal- 
lations—from neigh- 
borhood shops to 
office buildings and 
factories. 


What’s stopping you 


Every businessman can have air condi- 
tioning without the usual installation 
headaches. General Electric Packaged 
Air Conditioners provide installation 
without costly alteration, shutdown or 
serious interruption — and without large 
initial outlay. One unit will serve an aver- 
age store or small office. For large areas 
and plants, G.E. Zone-by-Zone method pro- 






BUDGET 
PAYMENTS 





from air-conditioning? 


5-YEAR 
WARRANTY 








GENERAL ELECTRIC 


now makes AIR CONDITIONING 
practical for any store, office or factory 


vides economical, convenient installation. 

General Electric Units eliminate space 
problems, too. Ceiling-mounted models use 
no floor space—floor-mounted units may be 
stationed away from space being served. 
See your General Electric Air Condition- 
ing Contractor. General Electric Com- 
mercial and Industrial Air Conditioning 
Dept., 5 Lawrence St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


You don’t pay extra for these General Electric advantages: 





COMPLETE 
LINE 






















You can take up to 3 
years to pay. Longer, 
more flexible terms 
on larger installa- 
tions. 


General Electric's 
Worranty covers 
parts and labor on 
the vital sealed cool- 
ing system for 5 years. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 









Ceiling-mounted units, water- 
cooled, in 3, 5and 71/2 ton ca- 
pacities. Air-cooled in 3 and 
5 tons. Floor-mounted units: 
3, 5, 7¥2, 10 and 15 tons. 
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For reservations at 
any Sheraton Hotel 


call the Sheraton 
nearest you, 


EAST 


WASHINGTON 
PITTSBURGH 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
ALSANY 


ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO 
SYRACUSE 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 
OMAHA 
LOUISVILLE 
DAUAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
opens 1959 
AKRON 
INDIANAPOUS 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
and other 
Midwest Cities 


PACIFIC 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 





BUFFALO: THE SHERATON HOTEL PASADENA 
CANADA 
Smartest hotel in bustling Buffalo. On a quiet, tree-lined oecetie 
boulevard—where you sleep peacefully, dine graciously. NIAGARA FALLS, Ont, 
HAMILTON, Ont. 


Favorite headquarters of visiting businessmen. 


SHERATON the proudest name in HOTELS 


Magnavox 
High Fidelity 


matelolaliiler-1ay a 


Fine furniture AM-FM radio- 
phonograph. Dual-channel 25- 
watt amplifiers. 12” and 15” 
bass plus two horn speakers. 
Intermix changer, Diamond Stylus 
The Berkshire in mahogany, $495 


The Magnavox Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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She deserves 
to eat out 


—at least once a week! 





Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 

brunch or lunch... the pleasure'’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & Sanborn 
Coffees are served by more fine 

= hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 
than any other brand! 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Bambi Linn (Linnemeier) 
28, and Rod Alexander, 35, professional 
dance team (/t’s Great to Be Alive): a 
girl, their first child; in Manhattan. 
Name: Belinda Linn. Weight: 64 Ibs. 








Died. Eugenio Castellotti, 26, wealthy 
Italian playboy and racing driver, who 
streaked to his greatest triumph by win- 
ning Italy’s Mille Miglia last year; in 
a crash of his Ferrari during testing for 
the forthcoming Monaco race: in Mo- 
dena, Italy. 


Died. Stanley Arnold Odlum, 41, of 
Atlas Corp., an investment firm headed by 
his father, Floyd Bostwick Odlum: of 
hepatitis; in Manhattan. 


Died. Ramon Magsaysay, 49, President 
of the Philippines Republic; in an airplane 
crash near Cebu, the Philippines (see For- 
EIGN NEws). 


Died. Dr. Israel Rudolf Kastner, so, 
Hungarian Jewish leader, and central fig- 
ure in a lacerating controversy in Israel 
over charges of wartime collaboration 
with the Nazis (Time, July 11, 1955); of 
bullet wounds inflicted by terrorists on 
March 4; in Tel Aviv. 


Died. John Middleton Murry, 67, Brit- 
ish critic, author, editor, husband of short- 
story writer Katherine Mansfield: of a 
coronary thrombosis: in London. 


Died. Mosha Pijade, 67, top Tito lieu- 
tenant for 20 years, leading theorist of 
Titoism, President of Yugoslavia’s Fed- 
eral People’s Assembly; of a heart attack: 
in Paris, on his way home from a diplo- 
matic mission to London. 


Died. Rear Admiral Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, 68, flyer and explorer; of rheumatic 
heart disease; in Boston (see NATIONAL 
APFAIRS). 


Died. Josephine (Sherwood) Hull, 71, 
dumpling-shaped character actress (Arse- 
nic and Old Lace, Harvey, The Solid Gold 
Cadillac) who modestly tapped fame at 
55 (“I’m short and fat and funny, you 


| know, and not easy to fit into a play”); 
| of a cerebral hemorrhage; in Manhattan. 


| 


Died. Princess Helen of Greece, 75, 
formerly Grand Duchess Helen of Russia, 
granddaughter of Czar Alexander II 
(1818-81), mother of Britain’s Duchess 
of Kent and widow of Prince Nicholas, 
third son of King George I of Greece: of a 
heart ailment; in Athens. 


Died. Constantine Brancusi, 81, famed, 
bearded Rumanian sculptor whose pol- 
ished bronze propeller-blade-like Bird in 


Space stirred a noisy controversy in 1926 


when U.S. Customs officials tried to tax 
him for importing huge hunks of bronze 
“under the pretext of art”: of a heart 


attack; in Paris. 
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Victor's new, completely automatic printing calculator with the 


New Simpla-Key 


Lets you automatically multiply, add, subtract, or divide with a flick of One Key! 
















eat a: Lt. a a 
Flick Up to Multiply C 


Imagine! Now anyone can multiply or divide, add or 
subtract with the Victor Calculator . . . all automati- 
cally. No complicated rules to learn, no mental calcu- 
lations, no special training needed. Just flick the 


- Py 
* ‘ ~ 4 
\ : $e 


enter to Add, Subtract 


. mi ’ . 
Flick Down to Divide 
And, you get a printed tape, showing the figures you 
put in the machine, with a true symbol identifying the 


operation performed. The tape is clear and simple . . . 
easy to check. See this unique Victor Calculator today. 





It’s easy to buy—convenient terms. Look under “V” 
for Victor in the adding machine section of the Yellow 
Victor-McCaskey, Lid,, Galt, Ontario 


Pages, or mail coupon, 4 
| Find Your | 
|) Nearest Decler 
In The j 
Manufacturer of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business Yellow Pages | 


& and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. —— 


Simpla-Key . . . enter your figures on the single key- 
board as you would write them . . . and the machine 
does the rest. It’s almost unbelievable! 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 






Automatic 
Printing / 


VICTO 
CALCULATOR’ 
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Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. T-357 ca 
Chicago 18, Illinois 
Send me complete new brochure on Victor Automatic Calculator. 


> Nome 





Compeny Nome___ 
Address 





LAAking for 
Something? 
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FROM REAL ESTATE 
TO COSTUMES 
whatever you need- 


Find It Fast 
In The 


Yellow Pages 


<> 


LU 
make your shopping easier 





The New Pictures 
Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison (20th 


Century-Fox). Given: a young nun and a 
young marine marooned together on a 
South Pacific island. To prove: that the 
public is willing to watch yet one more 
theological striptease—the cinemactic kind 
in which the moviegoer is encouraged to 
sit for about two hours in the dark with a 
faintly lewd leer on his face, and yet at 
the last minute is permitted to walk out 
of the theater wearing a pious smirk. The 
| problem could hardly have been muffed by 
the dumbest director, but for some reason 
it was assigned to one of the brightest 
boys in Hollywood—John Huston, direc- 
tor of The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, 
The African Queen and Beat the Devil. 
And Huston, as nobody will be surprised 
to hear, has developed his unsubtly sensa- 
tional theme into a big, slick composition 
that might appropriately be described as a 
rhapsody expressly composed for a thou- 
sand cash registers. 

To begin with, Huston picked players 
who were not only pre-sold to the public 
but pre-studied in their parts as well. 
Deborah Kerr played a nun in Black Nar- 
cissus; Robert Mitchum has done no fewer 
than four tours of duty as a cinema 
serviceman. Under Huston’s sharp eye, 
they both give good standard perform- 
ances. Actress Kerr, whose makeup man 
went a bit too far with the cloistral 
pallor, sometimes looks as if she had cut 
her veins as well as her hair; but Actor 
Mitchum, even though as usual he does 
nothing but slob around the screen, has 
succeeded for once in carrying off his slob- 
bing with significance. 

The slobbing starts as Marine Mitchum. 
smeared with sweat and beard, rolls over 
the side of a rubber life raft, staggers 
through the surf to a palm-fringed island 
and proceeds, with the hearty cooperation 
of the sound track, to slurp up several gal- 
lons of the nearest fresh-water lagoon. 
The next thing he sees is a nun, and for all 
the surprise he shows, the audience might 
think that nuns just sort of naturally came 
with tropical islands. But Deborah is dra- 
matically startled to see him. “Naow, le’s 
jus’ take it easy, ma’am,” says Mitchum 
in that half-asleep Mitchum way. She 
hastily explains her unchaperoned presence 
—war, and all that sort of thing. Yawns 
lackadaisical Castaway Mitchum: “Tha’s 
tough, ma'am.” 

Anyway, pretty soon they are doing the 
things movie actors always do on desert 
islands. Mitchum is snagging coconuts and 
noosing turtles; Deborah is roasting bread- 
fruit and thatching a sail. Everything is 
terribly homey—but. “I never thought 
there were pretty nuns,” Mitchum says, 
all of a sudden. She puts on a prim expres- 
sion. “Well,” says Mitchum defensively, 
getting his mind back on the track, “I 
got the corps like you got the church.” 

Huston soon puts a stop to this sort of 
fiddle-faddle. All at once enemy troops 
| arrive, and the nun and the marine are 











CINEMA 





forced to take refuge in a tiny cave. 
To make things more explicit, the nun 
comes down with a fever, and the marine 
is forced to undress her and wrap her in 
warm blankets. Having landed, he now 
seems to have the situation well in hand. 


Kerr & MitcHuM MarooNnep 
Will the spirit hold firm? 


Will they be able to resist temptation? 
Will the honor of the corps be upheld? 
Will the vows of the spirit hold firm 
against the fevers of the flesh? Will Holly- 
wood knowingly offend millions of Roman 
Catholic moviegoers and throw $2,500,000 
down the drain? 


Lizzie (M-G-M). Two souls, as every 
successful schizophrenic knows, are com- 
pany; but three souls in one body, as 
the heroines (Eleanor Parker) of this 
picture discover themselves to be, are 
something of a crowd—especially when 
the girls don’t get along. In time they 
take their problem to a sort of spirit- 
ual zoning commissianer, a psychologist 
(Richard Boone) who prescribes a sin- 
gular form of group therapy—hypnosis, 
which proves to be the right treatment 
for the sick girl but is -certainly bad 
medicine for an audience already drowsy 
with diagnostic detail. 

Elizabeth, the first inmate of the one- 
woman asylum, is just somebody’s steno, 
plain as a paper clip, holier than thou. 
She is hysterically blind to the fact that 
she has a dark other in her life, a hot- 
panting hellion named Lizzie who writes 
Elizabeth poison-pen letters as a kind of 
direct-mail id-vertising. The party of the 
third part is Beth, “the real fine girl she 
might have been.”’ Unfortunately, as Ac- 
tress Parker plays her several parts, it 
is rather hard to distinguish Elizabeth 
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ARE YOUR PROFITS RUSTING AWAY? 


Unprotected steel and iron cost billions of dollars every 
year . wasted dollars that ASARCO research is learning 
how to save. 

Our laboratories conduct a continuing program to deter- 


mine how the minimum of non-fe us metals can protect 





the maximum of steel and iron. We work closely with steel 


producers and with other metalworking industries to help 





actical corrosior 





find more efficient ways of applying p 
control. Many thousands of tons of zinc, mined and refined 
by ASARCO, are used annually to galvanize steel for weather 


' 


resistant farm and industrial buildings, for culverts and 


common household appliances. 
ASARCO and its Federated M 
many non-ferrous metals for applications, both industrial 





als Division supply 


and domestic, where corrosion would destroy unprotected 
metal. ASARCO lead sheets line containers for highly cor- 
rosive chemicals, and your home probably contains piping 


and plumbing mad 


e from our lead products or copper al- 
loys. Our electroplating supplies are used to protect and 
beautify billions of metal parts. Miles of buried pipeline, 
and hundreds of ships and structures in contact with salt 
water, give longer service life with less maintenance be- 
cause they are protected from galvanic corrosion by Feder- 
ated zinc or magnesium anodes 





@ principal source of information on the 
application and installation of corrosion control methods 
utilizing readily available, low-cost non-ferrous metals. If 
you have a corrosion problem, let us be of help to you. 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 Broadway New York 5, N. Y. 





Steel sets a stiff pace 


When steel says GO" 


When steel says "GO", dependable Cutler-Hammer 
Motor Control awakes giant machines like these ore 
unloaders and handles them easily and safely. 
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By its very nature, steel-making can- 
not tolerate delays. But it is also 
true that steel-making is tough on 
equipment, punishes it as few other 
jobs do. Tie these two facts together 
and it is easy to see that steel sets a 
stiff pace at any time. Tie them to- 
gether under today’s maximum mill 
schedules and you have the toughest 
trials mill equipment has ever been 
asked to survive. 

This situation puts much meaning 
into the fact that more steel mills are 
now buying more Cutler-Hammer 


When stee! says ‘Stow/” 


When steel says "SLOW", unseen but 
vital control units such as Cutler- 
Hammer resistors mounted far up on the 
crane assume a major role in safety. 





Cutler-Hammer Three-Star 
Motor Control sets three new 
cost-cutting standards; installs 
easier, works better and lasts 
longer. Featured by leading 
machinery builders. Stocked 
for your convenience by your 
Cutler-Hammer Distributor. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
-——_—— whe whe 


we lence 





Dependable Cutler-Hammer magnetic 
brakes are the outstanding choice of mill 
engineers for the many jobs where stec! 
often says “STOP” and means it. 











Motor Control than ever before in 
history. Today’s operations not only 
require the utmost dependability in 
motor control but provide the condi- 
tions which most clearly reveal it. 
When you require motor control, 
always remember Cutler-Hammer 
dependability is extra value at no 
extra cost. Insist on Cutler-Hammer; 
experienced engineers everywhere do. 
x r + CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1308 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 














from Beth. And in the role of Lizzie she 
seems to confuse the sexual appetite with 


another kind—eyes bugging and fangs If You Qu alify.... 


bared, she falls upon her boy friend (Ric You Don’t Have to Pay Standard Rates 


Roman) with a ravenous fury reminiscent 
of the demonic look on Wimpy’s face as | for Standard Auto Insurance Protection 
he tears into a hamburger. 

rhe analysis goes so fast it makes the Join Over 400,000 Policyholders Who 
heroine’s heads spin, and almost before 


the moviegoer knows who's who, he is told 
what's what: the triple trouble can be 
traced to an old, forgotten rape—one of 
those things a girl doesn’t always notice 
at the time. Ridiculous? Not in psychi- 
atric terms. For the script. based on a 


pedestrian thriller, The Bird’s Nest, pub- 


lished in 1954 by Shirley (The Lottery) 
Jackson, is weirdly congruent with a re- 
cent case history described by two psy- 
chiatrists, Dr. Corbett H. Thigpen and 
Dr. Hervey M. Cleckley, in The Three 
Faces of Eve (Tre, Feb. 18). But in 


terms of entertainment Lissie will prob- ($30 OUT OF EVERY /0 
ably be pretty confusing to the old- 


fashioned kind of moviegoer who thinks on AUTO INSURANC 


that when a girl isn't single, it’s because 








she’s married. | Auto accident records prove that certain preferred 
| groups are entitled to standard protection at rates 
Current & CHoice far below standard. Back in 1936, Government Country-wide 
The Spirit of St. Louis. New York to | Employees Insurance Company was among the Servi y: mice 
Paris with Charles A. Lindbergh: Direc- very first to recognize this fact—by offering pre- yr pach ighasty ay 
tor Billy Wilder and Actor James Stewart ferred rates to pre ‘ag groups, and without re- personal; Over 700 pro 
make a good film about a great adventure quiring membership fees or assessments of any fessional claim represen 
(Ture, March 4). kind, To find out exactly how much you can save, tatives throughout the 
Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- mail the coupon below. Compare the savings, Hechieal ovat raat 
PONG ST INO SS oe compare the service, compare the protection— hh eA ed alder 
torio De Sica contrives high comedy out you'll find you can ’t buy finer auto insurance at any IRS Masons SSPE: 
of low life in Naples and wins some price. The ore is no obligation, no agent will call! Country-wide 
superb performances from Sophia Loren, Sin Pree and) Nets Ham ehtrs. whery meee Te rind paticton Protection Wherever 


Silvana Mangano, Toto and Vittoria De 
Sica (Time, Feb. 25). 

Full of Life. Judy Holliday has a baby 
and gets married in a wonderful outburst 
of mirth about birth: with Richard Conte 
Salvatore Baccaloni (Time, Feb. 18). 

The Young Stranger. A_ teen-ager 
studies parental delinquency in his own 


you drive, you are pro 
tected by the Standard 
Auto Insurance Policy 
that can comply with 
financial responsibility 
laws everywhere. 









Do You Qualify? 


Check our preferred groups listed below. You may be 
eligible to save up to 30%, from Standard Rates with 
one of the nation's largest insurers of automobiles 

with assets over $45,000,000 and rated A+ (Excell 
ent) by Best's Insurance Reports 








the Finan 


ce Vew York State 





. 5 ; Check your eligibility —must be over 21 and under 66 years of age 

family ; compellingly play ed by James (C1) Government Employees Ff ederal—State—County— Municipal 

MacArthur, James Daly, Kim Hunter ( Educators 

(Time, Jan. 28). (_] Commissioned Officers and Senior NCOs of the Armed Forces 193 
The Rainmaker. Forecast: sunny com- (NCOs must be top 3 grades, married, and at least 25 years old) 

edy, with spells of metaphysical driz- (CO) Reserve Officers and Veterans of the Armed Forces 


zle (Burt Lancaster), occasional electric Name 


storms (Katharine Hepburn), romantic 
sunset (Time, Dec. 31). 

The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Menu: tee-hee (scented with sociology), 
and a side dish of red-white-and-blue- 
striped slapstick, charmingly served by 
Marlon Brando, Glenn Ford, Machiko 
Kyo (Tie, Dec. to). 


Residence Address 
City Zone County State 
Age CO Single © Married. Occupation (or tank if active in Armed Forces). 


Location of Car (if different from residence address) 





Car is registered in State of 


Yr Make Model (Dix., ete y Tori Body Style | Cost] Purchase Date () New| 
= ee: |e ee el a, {__ QUsea 














6 A 1. (a) Days per week cat driven to work One way distance is miles 
Marcelino. A miracle play made in (b) Is car used in any occupation of business? (Excluding to and from work) () Yes O No 
Spain filled with a shining sweetness 2. Estimated mileage during next year? My present insurance expires J 


3. Additional operators under age 25 in household at present time 





(Time, Nov. 26). 

Vitelloni. One of the best of the Ital- 
ian-made movies—a biting but not bitter 
satire of small-town life (Tm, Nov. 5). 


Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 


Age Relation —_ Marital Status % of Use 








— A < SERVING y - - - 
acer ke Tod ih Te wp Jus HAGA GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
ated the most spectacular travelogue ever NATION sore tes INSURANCE COMPANY 


— 


seen on the screen (Time, Oct. 29). 
Giont. A big (3 hr. 18 min.), tough 
picture based on Edna Ferber’s bestseller 
about Texas, directed by George Stevens; 
with Rock Hudson, Elizabeth Taylor, 
James Dean (Time, Oct. 22). | 


Capital Stock Company not affiliated with U. S. Government 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Me 
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In addition to outside purchases, C&O builds many of 
its freight cars. Here Shop Superintendent J. G. Ray- 
burn shows Mrs. Loutsch the final stenciling step. 





Shareowner Loutsch, near Flint, Mich., looks over new tracks 
to serve gigantic auto body plant. 98 new industries located on 
C&O in 1956, over 1,000 in the last ten years. 


b BB sues eee eeae 


ai 


At The Greenbrier, Chesapeake and Ohio’s 
magnificent resort hotel in West Virginia, 
Mrs. Price (center) joins her husband and 
Mrs. Loutsch. 








In Railroad YMCA at Russell, Ky., Shareowner Price (right) talks with two 
employee-shareowners, Freight Conductor Arnold M. Smith (left) and 
Transportation Clerk Bert W. Harris. Many C&O men and women partici- 


pate In employ ee stock purchase plan. 





At Newport News, Va., C&O's Atlantic port, Mr. Price inspects 
the new coal export pier, just completed. Almost half of overseas 
export coal is handled here. He also saw the new $8 million pier 


designed to unload 60 tons of import ore per minute. 


Bla nape il 





In the Cleveland headquarters they 
see the new electronic computer 
which, among other things, makes 
out theirs and 90,000 other quar- 
terly dividend checks in half a day. 








At the end of their trip they talk over their 
observations with Chesapeake & Ohio Board 
Chairman Cyrus Eaton (second from left) and 
President Walter Tuohy. 











tAITLROAD GROW? 


One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Olio 
is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 





Two Chessie shareowners 


see for themselves 


Two typical Chesapeake and Ohio shareowners, unknown to C&O management except 


through letters expressing interest in “their” railroad’s affairs, recently were invited to tour 


the 5,100 mile system and make a report to Chessie’s 90,000 shareowners. Here are a few high- 


lights of their trips: 





Mrs. Genevieve Loutsch, a Chicago office manager 
and owner of 50 shares, hears about electronic rail- 
roading from John Charters, Trainmaster at Grand 
Rapids. She says: “As a shareowner, I am confident 
my investment is secure in the hands of these forward- 
looking specialists who manage the Chesapeake and 


Ohio Railway”. 


C. Grattan Price, Jr. of Harrisonburg, Va., an insurance agent 
and owner of 100 shares, rides in locomotive cab of fast mer- 
chandise freight train with Engineer Ott Foster. Shareowner 
Price writes: “My trip has been an eye-opener. I have seen a 
magnificent property, superbly maintained, and _ efficiently 
operated. I am absolutely convinced that ‘Chessie’s’ brightest 
years lie ahead”. 


A 24 page pictorial report of where these two shareholders 


went and what they saw has been mailed to all share- 
holders along with the annual report for 1956 — again 
Chessie’s Best Year. If you would like a copy of both, write to: 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


Railway 


3801 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


. 
a mA 
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Twilight for Leander 


THe WapsHot Cxronicte (307 pp.J— 
John Cheever—Horper ($3.50). 


This is a brilliantly written first novel, 
vastly (and sometimes sadly) amusing. 
So far, Author John Cheever, 44, has been 
content for a quarter-century to write ex- 
cellent short stories, most of them about 
New Yorkers whose fears, despairs and 
inadequacies assail them in weary mo- 
ments of truth. But now he has tackled 
the Wapshots, infinitely bigger game 
demanding stronger writers’ weapons. 
Cheever has them. 

The Wapshots are a once-virile New 
England family rapidly outliving both 
their affluence and influence. Like the 
town of St. Botolphs where they live, they 
once drew their power from the sea. Time 
was when Wapshot boys got their baptism 
of life by sailing round the Horn, their 
baptism of sex on some Pacific island. Now 
the shipbuilding yards are silent and old 
Leander, head of the family, is reduced to 
ferrying trippers in a worn-out tub of a 
boat. His world is gone and frequently he 
has to take refuge in dreams of his lustier 
youth, but Leander still sails the old 
Topacze like a Viking, still values a pretty 
woman in the way she likes to be valued. 
The Wapshot Chronicle is the story of 
Leander playing out his life as he sadly 
but not bitterly sees the rules being 
changed all about him. 

Zanies. The book is also a remarkably 
delicate story of the ups and downs in the 
lives of Leander's two sons, who find that 
their gentle mother and vigorous father 
have not exactly prepared them for the 
world beyond St. Botolphs. Lastly, it is a 
book peppered with ribald good humor 
and peopled by some absurd zanies. 


NBC 
Dr. NoRMAN VINCENT PEALE 
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There is Cousin Honora, a whimsical 
skinflint who counts out the pennies to 
Leander’s family and moves with haughty 
assurance from painting to the piano to 
whatnot, casually giving them up in turn 
and winding up in her old age as a Red 
Sox fan. But not even Honora can stay 
in the same league with old Cousin Jus- 
tina, who is richer still (she married a 
five-and-dime prince) and dominates the 
lives of a little circle of pathetic hangers- 
on who are dependent upon her charity. 
When she discovers that Leander’s son 
Moses is making nightly trips across the 
roof of the huge house to her ward's bed- 
room, she lets fly with a shotgun. 

Advice. The book does not.depend on 
its gamey moments and archaic oddballs 
for its best effects. Essentially it is a vic- 
tory of writing, each sentence surely 
pointed toward its purpose. Author 
Cheever’s rueful love of his characters 
touches every page of the book. But per- 
haps he liked Leander best, Leander who 
left this “Advice to my sons” in a copy 
of Shakespeare: 

“Never put whisky into hot water bot- 
tle crossing borders of dry states or coun- 
tries. Rubber will spoil taste. Never make 
love with pants on. Never sleep in moon- 
light. Known by scientists to induce mad- 
ness. . . Never wear red necktie. Provide 
light snorts for ladies if entertaining. 
Effects of harder stuff on frail sex some- 
times disastrous. Bathe in cold water 
every morning. Painful but exhilarating 
.. . Eat fresh fish for breakfast. Avoid 
kneeling in unheated stone churches. 
Ecclesiastical dampness causes prema- 
turely gray hair. Fear tastes like a rusty 
knife and do not let her into your house. 
Courage tastes of blood. Stand up straight. 
Admire the world. Relish the love of a 
gentle woman. Trust in the Lord.” 





= Randolph Trabold 
THe OVERSTREETS 


Tranquilizers in Print 


Stay Ative Art Your Lire (300 pp.)— 
Norman Vincent Peale—Prentice-Hall 
($3.95). 


A Manhattan taxi driver recently mis- 
took Norman Vincent Peale for a physi- 
cian. After grumping about the weather 
and shrugging off the Rev. Dr. Peale’s 
cheery rejoinders (‘Good old rain’), the 
cabby turned to state his symptoms: “Say 
doc, I’ve got some pains in my back. I feel 
terrible.” As Author Peale tells it, he re- 
plied: “Although I'm not accustomed to 
practicing in taxicabs, I think you have 
psycho-sclerosis.”’ 

To psycho-sclerotics everywhere. the 
book news of the year is that the analge- 
sic of Norman Vincent Peale’s “positive 
thinking” is available in a new container. 
In keeping with Peale’s injunction to 
“think big, believe big, act big.” his pub- 
lishers are planning big (first printing: 
100,000 copies) and spending big (initial 
advertising budget: $45,000). They also 
expect to keep cash registers Pealing mer- 
rily with an offer to book dealers: 15 cop- 
ies free for every too orders of the pas 
tor’s backlog, e.g., The Power of Positive 
Thinking, A Guide to Confident Living. 

Peacefulizing the Mind. Stay Alive is 
not so much written as it is traced from 
Positive Thinking’s phenomenally success- 
ful pages. Author Peale issues some cate- 
gorical imperatives. e¢.g., “Love your job,” 
“Have a spiritual operation on yourself 
and get all moral fester removed.” The 
Peale disciple’s day begins with mental 
pushups: “This is going to be a fine day. 
I had a splendid night’s sleep. I am glad 
that I am alive. First, I shall enjoy a good 
breakfast. Then I will have some happy 
fellowship with my loved ones before the 
day’s work begins.” One may take a deep 
breath before the mirror and say: “I am 
standing tall, | am believing tall.’ At the 








International 


E Dr. SMILEY BLANTON 
In the morning, fellowship with the loved ones; in the evening, flush negatives down the mind-drainage. 
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As time goes by, Rust-Oleum long wear assures 
lower cost over-the-years protection! 





Rust-Oleum's “nusual resistance to extremes by applying Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof 

in rust-producing conditions—from sun and Red Primer over rusted metal after scraping 

salt water to humidity, moisture, fumes, and and wire-brushing to remove rust scale and 

weathering—assures you of lasting beauty. loose rust—as costly surface preparations are 

Long wear made possible, because usually eliminated. See how Rust-Oleum can 

Kenna oD Rust-Oleum’s specially-processed fish oil ve- save you money...in your plant, or your 

Rust-Oleum is distinctive %cle works down through the rust into the home. Prompt delivery from Industrial Dis- 

x your own fingerprint, tiny, Microscopic pores in bare metal to tributor stocks. Write for illustrated litera- 
Accept no substitute. STOP RUST. Important savings are realized ture with color charts. 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION © 2482 Oakton Street * Evanston, Illinois 


® 
Radioactive tracing v4 
studies prove Rust-Oleum a 
penetration through rust 
to bare metal. , 
White, Red, Gray, Green, Blue, Black, and 
Yellow provide double protection for tanks, 


machinery, girders, equipment, metal sash, Ruel Olenies and Slecs Red ere 
wire fences, etc. Write for illustrated litera- brond names and registered trademarks 
ture with color charts. of the Rust-Oleum Corporation. 








MANY ATTRACTIVE COLORS 
Rust-Oleum finish coatings in Aluminum, 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


MAKE 


GOOD PRODUCTS BETTER 


© Permit Higher Speeds 


@ Reduce Maintenance 
@ Increase Accuracy 


e Resist All Loads 


¢ Simplify Design 
@ Reduce Friction 


© Prevent Wear 


MOTORS * BRISTOL, CONN. 





WOOD PANELING—A HANDSOME OFFICE NEED NOT BE EXPENSIVE 


If your office isn’t as handsome as this one— 
and not many are—it easily could be, For 
beautiful Weldwood Paneling is as practical 
a material for remodeling as it is for new 
construction, Actually costs less than other 
types of wall covering. Weldwood Paneling 


ends the need for redecorating—forever. 


Weldwood?” panziine 


13-25, 55 W. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. 
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There are dozens and dozens of distinctive 
woods and types of pancling to choose from. 
(Above is walnut plank-effect paneling.) And 


we've saved the best news for last: prices of 


Weldwood Paneling start from about $24 
for a full 12-by-8-foot wall. Interested? 
Write for more information. 


44th Stu, New York 36, N. Y. 








very least. this will “bring the organs of 
your body into natural position.” 

During the working day it helps to 
pray: “Lord, fill me with enthusiasm for 
my product (naming it).” With nightfall 
comes the time to “flush negatives,” to 
practice “mind-drainage,” or (after the 
fashion of Author Peale himself) to “vis- 
ualize ‘dropping’ mental impedimenta into 
an imaginary wastebasket.” 

Since the common _psycho-sclerotic 
spends his days “mouthing negativisms” 
and cultivating “defeat tendencies,” 
Alive’s pages are alive with Before- 
And-After-Positive-Thinking testimonials. 
There is the case of the too-busy indus- 
trialist who came on hard times. To pay 
for groceries the man and his wife (“al- 
most strangers to each other”) picked 
blueberries “on opposite sides of a high 
bush.” With “positive thinking’ all came 
right in the end (“We found God and each 
other in a blueberry patch”). A disgrun- 
tled dining-car waiter was about ready to 
crown some of his patrons with a tray 
when Author Peale suggested the nonvio- 
lent tactic of “shooting prayers” at them 
instead. Result: “smiles all around.” 

Another Peale formula is to keep a 
memory album of serene and 
places, so that when the need for “peace- 
fulizing the mind” arises, one can 
one’s eyes and focus on a soothing mental 








events 


close 


image. People with a “happy religion” 
have a “symbol of victory over them- 
selves” (“The cross is a plus sign”). As for 


death, Author Peale likes to picture it as a 
plane flight to “the other where, 
“trusting [the] instruments of faith, you 
will come in, finally, to be welcomed by 
the lights on the eternal runway.” 
Winding the Clock. Says Norman Vin- 
cent Peale: “This book is merely a simple 
effort to help people get some lift into 
their lives. My idea is that God created 
us, and he constantly recreates us if we 
keep in touch with him. Men are some- 
thing like ht-day clocks 
wind them, they run down.” 
Author Peale, 58, is self-winding. In Oc- 
tober he will celebrate his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary as pastor of Manhattan's Mar- 
ble Collegiate Church, where each Sunday 
morning he conducts two over ow serv- 
ices for some 4,500 people. The rest of his 
week is devoted to an average of three 
out-of-town lectures, a nationally syndi- 
cated newspaper column, a magazine col- 
umn (“Norman Vincent Peale Answers 
Your Questions”), a radio and TV pro- 
gram (What’s Your Trouble?), and the 
editing of his monthly magazine Guide- 
posts, all of which bring his message to an 
estimated weekly audience of 30 million. 
Born the son of a Methodist preacher 
in Bowersville, Ohio, Norman Vincent 
Peale credits his rise to the power of posi- 
tive thinking. Confesses he: “I had the 
worst inferiority complex of anyone I've 
ever met. I've got a little of it now, but I 
feel that I’ve been able to master it.” 
With the appearance of Stay Alive, his 
ninth book, Peale’s sales have vaulted 
over the 4,000,000 mark. His publisher 
estimates a “minimal” sale of 500,000 
copies for the new book, ten times that 
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NET EARNINGS............ 
SPECIAL CREDIT"... 







































“Profit on disposal of subsidiary companies. 











$2.28 after adjustment for 1956 stock dividends. 





CHEMICAL PAINT AND 
METALLURGICAL DEPARTMENT 


INDUSTRIES 
OF 
MERRITT 


DEVOE & RAYNOLOS CO. INC 
PAINTS, RESING, CHEMICALS 


© CHEMICAL CORP 
CHEMICALS, PLASTICIZERS, 
METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS, 
FUELS, BUILOING MATERIALS 


Pececcscccsencccconncecccncessnny 
Prececccccccceccececcncscceceenend 
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**Shares outstanding represent the number of shares outstanding at the 
close of each year, exclusive of shares in treasury. The 1956 total includes one 
and one-half per cent stock dividend payment distributed January 7, 1957, as 
fourth quarterly portion of 1956 stock dividends. Per share earnings for 1955 
previously were reported on the basis of 4,440,804 shares as the average num- 
ber outstanding during the year. On that basis, 1955 per share earnings were 
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CONSTRUCTION 
OF EVERY TYPE 


MARINE. HEAVY, 


HIGHWAY, CHEMICAL, 
INOUSTRIAL, BUILDING 


MARINE SALVAGE 
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The measure of a corporate enterprise is taken with more than 
one yardstick. 1956 was an excellent year for Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott, but our increase in earnings is only a partial measure 
of the Company’s progress. Beyond immediate earnings, a com- 
pany must build to the future. Ability to adapt itself to the con- 
stantly changing tempo of our national economy also is a positive 
measure of its growth potential. These are the yardsticks-of 
Merritt's progress in 1956, and the basis of our confidence that 
1957 will prove a still more successful year. Operations showing 
the greatest profit and growth potential have been expanded. 
Those offering least promise of development have been disposed 
of profitably. The result is even greater corporate strength. 


The Outlook... 


As a result of our capital expenditures program of the past year, 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott is well equipped to take increasing 
advantage of the continuing high volume of business now in 
prospect for every field of industry in which we operate. 


M-C&S operations and its 1957 program 
are outlined in our 1956 Annual Report 


If you would like a copy, 
address Department 27. 


YOUR CONFIDENCE IS JUSTIFIED WHERE THIS FLAG FLIES 


MERRIIT-CHAPMAN & SCOTT 


CORPORATION 
FOUNDED IN 1860 


261 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 16. N. Y. 


SHIFBUILOING 
DEPARTMENT 


MILTON STEEL 
DIVISION 


F 


MILTON STEEL 
REINFORCING BARS, 
STRIP, OAR SIZE 
ANGLES 


HIGHWAY TRAILER 
DIVISION 


enccesucncestad 





NEW YORK 
SHIPBUILOING CORF 
SHIPBUILDING, 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT, 
STEEL FABRICATION 


HIGHWAY TRAILER CO. 
TRUCK TRAILERS, 
UTILITY BODIES 

@ COUIPMENT 
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AMERICAN 
MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


bn 


NATIONAL 
PACKAGING 
EXPOSITION 













International Amphitheatre 
CHICAGO 
April 8-11, 1957 


Starting the second quarter century of pack- 


aging’s most important annual event... key 
exhibits aimed at reducing your costs... 
boosting your sales . . . and increasing 
production. 


Presenting to men in production, manage- 
ment and sales, exhibits of over 400 manu- 
facturers .. . the whole range of equipment, 
machines, materials and services for indus- 
trial and consumer packaging—at one time, 
in one place. The quality marketplace for 
solving packaging problems and sparking 
new ideas. 


Attend the concurrent AMA National 
Packaging Conference. 


Listen to the nation's top experts discuss 
packaging problems: 


Marketing Research in Packaging 
. Coordination and Research to 
Decrease Industrial Packaging 
and Handling Costs... Successful 
Consumer Packaging... Test Pro- 
cedures for Shipping Cases. 


Write for your tickets today! Address 
American Management Association, 1515 
Broadway, Times Square, New York 36, for 
complete information about the Exposition 
and the concurrent National Packaging 
Conference. 
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of many a bestseller. The Power of Posi- 
tive Thinking has sold 2,100,000 copies 
and still sells 1.000 a week. As editor, 
Peale has still another book coming up 
next month—Unlock Your Faith Power, 
featuring religious testimonials from Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur, Mary Martin, 
Mrs. Billy Graham, Ed Sullivan, e¢ al. 
To make all Americans think positively 
is too vast a job for any one man, and 
Author Peale can take comfort from the 
fact that he is not alone. The Peale-type 
seli-help book is one of the major phe- 
nomena of the publishing business. Hard- 
ly a week passes without a new title being 
added, e.g., You Can Change Your Life, 
Live Longer and Enjoy It, Don’t Grow 
Old—Grow Up!, You Can Stop Worrying, 
Living Can Be Exciting, Turn on the 
Green Lights in Your Life. Says a spokes- 
man for Prentice-Hall: “In a good inspira- 
tional year these books can account for 
25% or more of our total bookstore 
sales.’ Among the most successful: 
@ Love or Perish, by Smiley Blanton 
(Simon & Schuster; 164.000 copies sold 
so far). Puckish Smiley Blanton, 74, has 
for 19 years spread psychiatric good cheer 
belowstairs at the Marble Collegiate 
Church in the clinic which he founded 
with Dr, Peale and still heads. More than 
most psychiatrists, he understands that 
the meaning of love extends beyond the 
ability to make it. But his book is a 
hodge-podge of marital, parental and oc- 
cupational anecdotes. 
@ TNT—The Power Within You, by 
Claude Bristol and Harold Sherman 
(Prentice-Hall; 85,000 copies), is about 
as noisy as the mental dynamite it prom- 
ises to detonate—that something which 
will “release you from chronic nervous 
tensions, chase the butterflies out of your 
and enable you to face 
things you've been running away from, 
for years!” The authors rattle on like 
pneumatic drills and 200 pages later bore 
through to the autosuggestive heart of 
the matter: “Your main, over-all theme 
in life, of course, is: ‘I am going to suc- 
ceed in everything I undertake! 
going to succeed in everything I under- 
take!’ (Repetition, reiteration. Tap-tap- 
tap! Always tapping, pushing forward. 
Repeating, repeating—seeing yourself do- 
ing it, over and over—visualizing, ‘I can! 
* ‘T will! .. .’ ‘I believe it—and it 
is so!’)” 
@ How to Live 365 Days a Year, by 
John A. Schindler (Prentice-Hall; 300,- 
000 copies), substitutes “E.1.I.” for tap- 
tap-tap. “E.1.1.” stands for “emotionally 
induced illness,” which Author Schindler, 
a Wisconsin M.D., declares to be respon- 
sible for more than 50% of all the sick- 
ness in the U.S. Schindler came to this 
conclusion by trial and error, and admits 
once ordering the removal of a gall blad- 
der from a woman whose pains actually 
ceased only with the return of her sol- 
dier son. Psychosomatic medicine receives 
some strikingly visceral tributes from 
Schindler's subheads, e.g., “The Colon Is 
the Mirror of the Mind,” “From the Emo- 
tions, Too, Stem Most Belches,” “Gas.” 
@ Autoconditioning, by Hornell Hart 
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Sports-fisherman 

' Lester Fogel finds 

his most enjoyable 

moments are spent 

with himself at one 

end of a rod and reel, 

p and a fish at the 

Lester Fogel other. A general con- 

tractor in Kankakee, Illinois, he is 

a two-time father, one-time grand- 

father, and a first-time Rambler 
owner. He writes: 


“ECONOMY UNSURPASSED” 


"I like my Rambler more and 





more each day. It serves 
well as an automobile for 
my contractor work as 

well as an extremely attrac— 
tive family car. Economy 
and maneuverability 

are unsurpassed." 


Thirty-two miles per gallon! That's 
Rambler's official coast-to-coast 
NASCAR record—Economy 6 with 
overdrive, See for yourself how 
Rambler gives 
you as much 
room inside as 
some medium- 
priced cars... 
but without 
useless bulk 
outside, See for yourself why 
Rambler has higher resale value in 
the low-price field. See Rambler. . . 
and see for yourself! At Nash deal- 
ers. At Hudson dealers, 





1¢ A MILE FOR GAS 













We pay 
glass claims 
within & hours 
after proof 
of /oss 
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MUTUAL 


RSUMANCE COMPANY 






17 major coverages for Business, Home and Automobile 
Home Office—Minneapolis |, Minn, 








Mothersills 


The fast-acting 
< 








aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER 
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President of Proctor Electric 


reveals the facts about his new 


plant in Puerto Rico 


Over 500 U. S. manufacturers have 
opened new plants in Puerto Rico in the 
past six years. The Proctor Manufactur- 


ing Corporation is one of them. Here is 
a report from Mr. Schwartz, President 
of the Proctor organization, on the prog- 


ress his subsidiary plant has made. 

The story of the Proctor Corporation's 
new venture is typical of scores of U.S. 
firms which have expanded their opera- 
tions to Puerto Rico. Note the facts well. 
Then make your own deductions. 


Mr. Walter M. Schwartz, Jr. 





Q. Mr. Schwartz, what does your 
Puerto Rican plant make? 


A. Electric irons. Our plant in Puerto 
Rico produces all our irons, and pro- 
duction is now at capacity. However, 
Proctor irons are so well accepted by 
consumers in the U. S., we can’t keep 
up with orders. 


Q. When did you set up shop in 
Puerto Rico? 


A. About three years ago. But since 
then we have more or less doubled the 
size of our operation. We now have at 
least 200 workers and we plan to ex- 
pand even more. 


Q. What do you think of Puerto 
Ricans as employees? 

A. The facts speak for themselves. 
Many key positions next to Mr. Robert 
Ransone, top executive of our Puerto 
Rico plant, are filled by Puerto Ricans 
—for example, the production manager, 
the quality control engineer and the 
traffic manager. Among the employees 
who have been with the company for 
two years, only three have left. Absen- 
teeism is below 3%. 


Q. Did you have any difficulty 
training Puerto Ricans? 


A. Mr. Ransone reports no trouble at 
all. Over 80% of our personnel are 
high-school graduates and_ bilingual. 
Maybe their training did take a little 
longer than the average in Philadelphia. 
But Bob Ransone puts that down to 
unfamiliarity. We have always ended 
up with good, reliable workers. 
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Q. Has your Puerto Rican plant 
been profitable? 


A. Definitely. Our figures are not spec- 
tacular, since we stopped production 
several times for re-tooling. But in spite 
of this, we made a fair profit in 1956. 
We didn’t have to pay any taxes on this 
profit and we regard the result as satis- 
factory. We should do even better this 
year. Our irons are selling like hot cakes 
and we are already working two shifts. 


Q. Why did your company choose 
Puerto Rico as a plant site? 


A. Four major things influenced our 
decision, One —the availability of will- 
ing and intelligent labor. Two—the tax 
exemption program. Three—the help 
given by the Commonwealth in provid- 
ing a suitable building in a good loca- 
tion. Four—the Government assistance 
in training and staffing the whole oper- 
ation. But, now we are all set up, the 
thing we appreciate most is the wonder- 
ful business atmosphere of Puerto Rico. 


Q. How does Mr. Ransone like liv- 
ing in Puerto Rico? 


A. Bob Ransone loves the place. He 
would like to stay there for good. How- 
ever, I think he’s a bit biased. You see, 
he suffered terribly from arthritis. And 
now he says it has disappeared com- 
pletely. What’s more his wife and fam- 
ily like Puerto Rico, too. Mrs. Ransone 
is delighted with the schools and says 
the open-air life is doing her children 
a world of good. All in all, I would say 
we have a very happy family there. 


NOTE: For further information on 
the advantages of Puerto Rico as a 
plant site—and for details of the 
remarkable 100% tax exemption 
program—mail coupon below, or 
call the nearest office of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
(Commonwealth of Puerto Rico). 


New York ..MU 8-2960. .579 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago ...AN 3-4887 ..79 W. Monroe 
Los Angeles .WE 1-1225..5525 Wilshire 


-—— New 75-page illustrated booklet—free to manufacturers——-— 


about my particular industry. 
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Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Economic Development Adm’n, 
579 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. T1-71 


Please mail me your booklet “Facts for the Manufacturer"— with information 
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(Prentice-Hall; more than 100,000 cop- 
ies), offers seven commandments for self 
help. The Four Don'ts: 1) “Don’t acqui- 
esce ignobly!” 2) “Don’t evade craven- 
ly!” 3) “Don’t attack vindictively!” 4) 
“Don’t rush rashly!” The Three Do’s: 1) 
“Do grapple courageously!" 2) “Do co- 
operate creatively!” 3) “Do adventure 
spiritually!” All of this is achieved by 
putting oneself in a semihypnotic trance, 
the main danger of which “is that you 
might go to sleep.” If sleep is evaded, 
one flips to the front of the book and 
charts one’s emotional score on a “Mood 
Meter” which contains 30 ratings from 
+15 (“Ecstatic”) to —15 (‘Miserable’), 
with such in-between moods as +9 
(“Gay”) and —11 (“Disgusted”). 

@ The Mind Goes Forth, by Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet (Norton; 47.000 cop- 
ies), is the third panel in the self-help 
triptych that began with The Mature 
Mind and The Mind Alive. Author Har- 
ry Overstreet once distinguished himself 
by calling the boy who stood on the burn- 
ing deck a moron. Reason: “He did not 
have the intelligence to adapt himself.” 
To judge by the recurrence of “mind” in 
their titles and the absence of thought in 
their books, the Overstreets are little bet- 
ter off. They emphasize “interpersonal 
relations,” for which one needs to be 
“mature.” The books plant psychological 
nostrums and all-too-truisms amid a jun- 
gle of jargon—‘reality disorientation,” 
“hate-patterned,” “againstness.”’ End re- 
sult: very heavy goingness. 

What accounts for the vast demand for 
such books? Says Dr. Peale: “Americans 
are a great people. They are agitated, 
though—agitated by ideals. When they 
don’t live up to the ideals, that’s what 
gets them in trouble . . . Tennessee Wil- 
liams said in an interview that everybody 
he knows is troubled. Well, not everybody 
I know is troubled; I think I have helped 
some of them, for which I'm thankful 
. . . It’s a movement among the masses. 
I always write for the humble people. 
That's why I understand them.” 


Sheep Opera 


Rocue Yates (349 pp.}—Tom Ronan 
—Putnam ($3.95). 


The sunburnt dash-dash stockman stood, 

And, in a dismal dash-dash mood, 
Apostrophised his dash-dash cuddy; 

“The dash-dash nag’s no dash-dash 
SO0G: x sue’ 


This, on the testimony of Robert Graves 
(in ‘Lars Porsena’ or The Future of Swear- 
ing and Improper Language), is an antip- 
odean ballad in which is celebrated Aus- 
tralia’s addiction to a certain adjective 
which goes as profanity in Britain, i.e., 
“bloody.” The lines more or less tell the 
story of Rogue Yates, a relentlessly ro- 
bust novel in a little-known genre—the 
Australian western. Author Ronan’s sun- 
burnt bloody stockman is a dwarfish near- 
albino of repulsive appearance and charac- 
ter, named Tony Yates. His father, an ex- 
convict, used to beat his gin-sodden moth- 
er with his wooden leg; a sister was active 
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A dashing yarn from a dash-dash West. 


in a sort of open-air bordello, and Tony 
himself was sold to a cattle thief at twelve. 
At this stage the reader who suspects that 
the novel is a subversive Australian at- 
tempt to prove that its “West” is, if not 
as wild, at least a great deal woollier than 
the U.S. West will be right. Along the 
Ophir River, in the far ‘“back-blocks” of 
Queensland in the ‘Sos, life bravely tried 
to illustrate Hobbes's definition of man’s 
existence in a state of nature as “solitary, 
poor, nasty, brutish and short.” 

Tony Yates hits the Ophir River coun- 
try when it is clearly the place to separate 
the men from the boys; the reader may 
find difficulty in separating the men from 
the animals. Tony stakes out free land 
(having deceived a government surveyors’ 
party as to just where water was availa- 
ble), steals cleanskins (i.e., unbranded cat- 
tle), lives like a patriarch among a mob of 
women, and toward the end of a misspent 
life is so rich that he threatens to enter- 
tain a visiting royal duke, presumably the 
Duke of York, later King George VI of 
Britain, For years Tony had lived in a 
shack and never learned to read, but he 
employed a man to read good books to 
him—like Rudyard Kipling’s. 

Old Tony Yates dies at last. after guz- 
zling lukewarm champagne from the bot- 
tle, but not before he has shown himself 
tougher even than a U.S. visitor who 
thoughtfully retired to the more civilized 
climate of Texas. U.S. readers will appre- 
ciate Author Ronan’s narrative gusto, his 
authentic, sometimes stomach-turning lo- 
cal color, and the chance to compare the 
U.S. and down-under forms of the west- 
ern. Some differences spring to mind at 
once: Australian cowboys are called stock- 
men; ‘they use 21-ft. whips rather than 
lariats; the noble redman of the plains is 
an ignoble blackfellow. i.e., aborigine; 
most important, the police are not star- 
spangled sheriffs hunting down bad men— 
they are the bad men. 





MISCELLANY 


Textbook. In Havant, England, the 
local Road Safety Council announced that 
it had available a copy of the British 
Highway Code in Braille. 





Rolling Stone. In Pittsburgh, Anna 
Mae Alwine, 26, was flattered when the 
customer at the bar admired her $135 
diamond engagement ring, passed it over 
for a better look, gaped when he dropped 
it, seemed to kick it across the floor, out 
the door and, she told police, off into 
the night. 


Unchecked Mate. In Detroit, Mrs. 
Jean Friest applied for divorce. told the 
judge her husband left the house in 1919, 
never returned. 


Arms & the Woman. In Chicago, 
Rookie Policeman Gaston M, Cook, 35, 
was suspended from the force for mak- 
ing advances in a darkened theater to a 
young woman who proved to be a police- 
woman on duty. 


The Lettered Man. In Toledo, James 
Donald Foster lifted Annie Barnett’s re- 
lief check, endorsed it with her name, 
cashed it, learned from police that Annie 
signs her checks with an illiterate’s “X.” 


Home Fires. In Nashua, N.H., a wom- 
an telephoned Chief Albert L. Tanguay to 
report a fire, was told he was out but that 
it was not necessary to give him the alarm 
in person, replied, “Yes, I know. I’m his 
wife. I just wanted him to know it was 
his house.” 


Top-Grade Lead. In Oklahoma City, 
Elmer Anderson of the Water Depart- 
ment answered a call for assistance, un- 
locked a water meter cover, retrieved a 
stubby, well-chewed pencil for a wor- 
ried eight-year-old, gently asked if his 
mother didn’t have a better pencil, was 
told, “That's the pencil I make the best 
grades with.” 


Persuader. In Denver, Alfonso Vigil, 
27, telephoned police to report that he 
had just broken into a grocery, explained 
that Store Owner Raquel Cordova, 62, 
had dropped in, happened to have a gun, 
suggested he make the call. 


The Egg & G.I. In Angeles, Philip- 
pines, U.S. Airman Joseph McAndries 
squatted heavily on a basketful of eggs, 
had to pay $4.29 damages to Vigilio 
Dizon, who asked McAndries to get up, 
got back only an Air Force cackle. 


Nevertheless, It Moves . . . In Hurst 
Green, Sussex, England, Policeman Ron- 
ald Marshall halted a prewar pickup 
truck, noted grass growing on one running 
board, an inch-long piece af metal in one 
tire, a triple-layer canvas patch on an- 
other, was assured by the driver, “I think 
the guv’nor is going to take it off the 
road soon.” 
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own th Stenorette 
Electronic Dictating—Transcribing Miracle . . 179°" 


Now, for less than half the price of other major dictating Your Secretary can transcribe from your machine. One 
machines you can own the first really new dictating Stenorette can serve for both dictating and transcribing. 
machine in 18 years! Despite its amazingly low price, Accessories are designed for convenience and comfort 
the world-famous Stenorette does everything the highest- of secretaries. Foolproof “Index Dial” and log pad makes 
priced units do—and more! Ideal for conference, and for transcription easiest of all. Shout—whisper—hold “mike” 
trips—Use Stenorette in a moving car, plane or train, close or at arm’s length...“playback” is always clear 
Only 11 pounds, 10 ounces. and natural thanks to Automatic Voice Control. 


Revolutionary magnetic tape recording. Imagine! You'll 

dictate for 30 minutes onto one magnetic tape—the finest Try a Stenorette Yourself. 
medium for recording the human voice. Erase automati- Tomorrow, see your 
cally by recording right over words to be corrected... nearest DeJUR Sales/ 
without ever touching the machine. Tapes can be re-used Service Office...or send for 
indefinitely...so your Stenorette and several reels of free, illustrated booklet. 
tape can be your final cost for years of carefree, push- Gives you full details, r 
button dictation. Veni) 


7 --MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET-,.» ~ . 




















' 
§ DeJUR-Amsco Corporation, Dept. ‘I'S , 48-01 Northern Blvd., <j : 
you're always sure with : 4 Long Island City 1, N. Y. : 
PTOGTARS: Ie 7 Please rush me your brochure on how to achieve greater office ' 
‘s 7 efficiency with the new Stenorette dictating-transcribing machine, 1 
= a > ! 
(Sounp) ; NAME : = - 
= < ' 
! 
Gerence) FIRM 
4 ADDRESS_______ _ —— - - ' 
LONG ISLAND CITY © CHICAGO © BEVERLY HILLS © OEJUR OF CANADA, LTO TORONTO ' 1 
DEJUR INTERNATIONALE GMBH W. GERMANY 1 OIry... . = ZONE. = _STATE_ = : 
‘ CO Please include name of nearest STENORETTE dealer. H 
°*Transcribing accessories extra. plus Federal Excise Tax, Fa eps ek fg le eg al il des tana my nels el aie oa ec sk cos 
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Torrington Swaging Machines red 
shape metal rods, wires and tubes economi- 
cally by precision-controlled hammering. 
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It takes over 140,000 stitches to sew a man’s 
shirt. Millions more are needed to hold together 
the complete wardrobe of the average Ameri- 
can family. 

The Torrington Company pioneered the de- 
velopment of sewing machine needles that make 
these stitches. Today manufacturers throughout 
the free world rely on Torrington for quality 
needles to achieve good stitching in wearing 


of control linkages in aircraft. 





Millions of Stitches Hold the Family Together 


apparel, and other textile and leather products. 

Needle manufacture calls for precision—a 
Torrington specialty annie »d to a wide variety of 
products from anti-friction bearings to tiny 
components for instruments and industrial 
fasteners. 

Wherever Torrington products are used, their 
reputation for qué ality, economy and perform- 
ance is unexcelled. 


THE 
TORRINGTON 
COMPANY 


Torrington, Connecticut 
Serving industry since 1866 from plants located in the 
United States, Canada, England and Germany 


uce and Torrington Aircraft Bearings are vital to 
smooth and reliable operation in hundreds 
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FRENCH CALENDAR CLOCK, Lower dial shows months, days, dates, phases of moon, From the famous Old Charter Collection, 


Tick-tock...tick-tock... the whiskey that didn't watch the clock... seven long years ! 


OLD CHARTER GOEs into the cask a superior whiskey, Seven slow years’ 
aging mellow it to rare magnificence, These two simple, but vital, factors 
are behind the superb flavor that is Old Charter’s, alone. Long a bourbon 
drinker’s premier whiskey, Old Charter’s superb quality and rare smooth 
flavor have actually won over many Scotch, Canadian and Bonded 
whiskey drinkers. It has become one of the leading quality 

*, 


whiskies in America. Try it yourself. You'll see wiry. 


OLD CHARTER 


CJ Kentucky's Finest Bourbon 





VIPNNESE PEXDULPTTE. Heart, 
pushed down rod, re-ascends in 
24 hours. Unique in America 
ws is Old Charter. better by the 
drink because it's aged longer 
by the clock 





STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + 7 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF 
OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY + LOUISVILLE, KY 


HILTON HOTELS LEAD THE WAY 


Only the world’s finest 
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to entertain you 

as you dine 

in the famous rooms 
of Hilton Hotels. 
Selecting outstanding 
performers is 

just one more 
example of 

the high standards 
you will find 

at every Hilton Hotel. 


For immediate 
reservation service at all 
Hilton and Statier Hotels, 
contact Out-of-Town 
Reservation Service at 
any hotel in the group, 
or Hilton Reservation 
__ Offices listed below. 
ee Conrad N. Hilton, President 
pas EXECUTIVE OFFICES * THE CONRAD HILTON ¢ CHICAGO 5, ILL 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Buffalo: The Stati 

( t 
Biltrr 

Hilt 

Hilt 

« I 

Pennsylvan A 
RESERVATION OFFI 
In San Frar 





